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PREFACE. 


The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the 

public  a history  of  the  great  Johnstown  disaster,  which 

is  the  most  complete  and  reliable  narrative  that  has 

been  offered  to  the  world.  All  the  facts  and  conditions 

of  the  flood  by  which  10,000  people  lost  their  lives  and 

about  $40,000,000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  are 

presented  in  a most  graphic  manner.  No  pains  have 

been  spared  to  verify  the  facts,  as  the  author  spent 

sufficient  time  in  Johnstown  to  give  him  a perfect  grasp 

of  the  subject.  The  result  is  an  eloquent  and  enthralling 

picture  made  from  observations  taken  on  the  spot,  as 

well  as  from  such  other  reliable  material  as  the  stories 

of  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  the  testimony  of  the 

journalists  who  were  first  on  the  scene  of  action.  It  has 

not  been  hurriedly  compiled  from  newspaper  reports,  but 

carefully  written  by  a good  author,  to  whom  sufficient 

time  has  been  given  to  do  the  work  well.  It  is  believed 

that  this  work  will  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  the  most 

desirable  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  flood,  and  a 
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volume  which  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  age.  Great  pains  have  also 
been  taken  to  make  the  book  as  worthy  in  its  typography, 
presswork,  binding,  and  illustrations  as  in  its  matter. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  render  the  pictorial 
pages  (of  which  there  are  forty-eight,  all  full-page)  in 
themselves  a brilliant  representation  of  all  the  important 
scenes  connected  with  the  flood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  NATURE  ATTACKS  MAN  AND  HIS  WORKS— SOME  OF  THE 
GREAT  CATASTROPHES  OF  HISTORY. 

Ever  since  the  Noacliian  deluge,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
world’s  catastrophes,  to  the  truth  of  which  both  Holy 
Writ  and  scientific  testimony  point,  there  have  been  con- 
tinual cataclysms  and  disasters.  Nature  is  both  the  friend 
and  enemy  of  man.  When  she  acts  in  the  latter  capacity 
the  horrors  she  inflicts  far  surpass  those  which  man  can  in- 
flict on  his  own  kind.  The  history  of  the  fearful  strokes 
which  have  devastated  the  earth  in  natural  course  of  things 
presents  a drama  so  full  of  woe  and  dread,  that  the  heart 
shrinks  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  stupendous  riot  of  natural  forces,  of  which  ge- 
ology tells  us  in  accounting  for  the  stages  of  change  which 
revolutionized  the  earth’s  crust,  to  have  brought  before  the 
mind’s  eye  spectacles  almost  too  fearful  to  contemplate. 
Within  historic  times,  since  man  began  to  put  on  record 
his  experiences  for  good  and  evil,  there  have  been  so  many 
colossal  catastrophes  that  they  furnish  good  reason  in 

themselves  for  the  creation  on  the  part  of  the  human  mind 
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of  evil  spirits  or  demons  resident  in  tlie  elements  and  ever 
on  the  outlook  to  let  loose  fresh  woes  on  man.  Before 
considering  the  Johnstown  Flood,  the  last  in  the  series  of 
gigantic  cataclysms,  and  worthy  in  its  accumulated  horrors 
to  rank  with  the  worst  of  its  predecessors,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  and  furnish  them  with  a basis  of  esti- 
mate and  comparison  to  review  some  of  the  great  catastro- 
phes by  water  and  fire  which  have  been  precipitated  on 
mankind. 

Among  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  ruin  to  man  have 
been  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Millions  of  human  be- 
ings have  perished  by  these  causes  within  historic  times. 
In  the  Biblical  records  we  have  note  of  dreadful  earth- 
quakes causing  great  loss  of  life  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and 
Uzziah  respectively.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  earth- 
quake that  devastated  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31  B.c.,  caused  the  death  of  10,000  people.  That 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  on 
Calvary  was  also  accompanied  in  different  parts  of  the 
East,  for  it  was  wide-spread  with  much  loss  of  life.  But 
among  the  great  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  none  can 
compare  in  horror  with  those  which  at  different  times  de- 
vastated Antioch.  The  worst  of  these  was  in  a.d.  526 
when,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  historian  Gibbon, 
250,000  persons  perished  during  a period  of  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  by  a series  of  shocks,  during  which  the 
earth  literally  opened  and  swallowed  up  many  victims. 
Only  sixty  years  later  another  earthquake  visited  the  fated 
city  and  cut  off  30,000  lives. 
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Southern  Europe  has  for  the  last  twenty  centuries  been 
dangerously  subject  to  the  earthquake  plague.  From  1773 
to  the  end  of  1776  Italy  and  Sicily  were  almost  continually 
shaken,  over  two  thousand  shocks  having  been  recorded 
in  this  period.  The  disturbance  culminated  in  1783  with 
that  dreadful  visitation  in  Calabria,  so  noted  in  earthquake 
records.  This  was  felt  over  a large  part  of  Europe,  but 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  under  the  centre  of  Calabria, 
whence  its  greater  wave  of  force  passed  under  the  sea, 
propagating  a vast  sea- wave  that  destroyed  Messina,  Sicily. 
More  than  100,000  lives  were  destroyed  in  Calabria  alone. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  partly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  a.d.  63,  only  sixteen  years  before  Vesuvius 
overwhelmed  them  beneath  lava  and  ashes.  The  earth- 
quake of  1857  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  a terrible  one 
in  extent  and  fatal  violence,  the  loss  of  life  reaching  up- 
wards of  10,000  people.  The  wave  of  the  shock  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  775  feet  per  second.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  all  its  fearful  ruin  was  wrought,  extending  over  300 
square  miles. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  catastrophes  in  history  is 
that  which  overtook  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on  Nov.  1,  1755. 
The  great  shock  first  levelled  the  principal  portion  of  the 
city  to  the  ground.  This  occurred  in  the  morning  about 
10  o’clock.  The  people  of  the  city  were  gathered  panic- 
stricken  on  the  great  mole  or  pier  built  out  into  the  harbor. 
The  sea  retired,  leaving  the  bar  dry,  and  returned  imme- 
diately in  a mighty  wave  about  sixty  feet  in  height  which 
swept  over  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  was  estimated 
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that  60,000  persons  perished  in  the  space  of  six  minutes. 
A large  portion  of  Lisbon  was  permanently  engulfed  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  bay  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
six  hundred  feet.  Humboldt  estimated  that  the  extent  of 
the  earth  shaken  by  this  earthquake  equalled  four  times  the 
size  of  Europe.  The  wave  of  shock  extended  to  Iceland 
and  to  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
volcano  of  Kotluggia,  in  Iceland,  belched  forth  a great  erup- 
tion. The  vast  sea-wave  that  swept  over  the  coast  of 
Portugal  was  sixty  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  and  extended  to  the 
island  of  Madeira  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  tropical  regions  of  the  American  hemisphere  have 
been  a favorite  field  for  earthquakes.  Port  Royal,  the 
capital  of  Jamaica,  was  entirely  sunk  beneath  the  sea  on 
June  7,  1692,  and  3000  people  perished.  On  April  16, 
1873,  San  Salvador,  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  was  utterly 
destroyed,  with  a loss  of  nearly  15,000  lives.  The  frequency 
of  earthquakes  in  this  region  is  shown  in  the  Indian  name, 
Cuscallan,  “the  land  that  swings  like  a hammock.”  On 
March  26,  1812,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  was  totally  levelled, 
and  on  March  29,  1859,  Quito,  in  Equador,  was  laid  low, 
in  each  case  with  the  destruction  of  thousand  of  lives. 
Chili  has  had  frequent  visitations,  and  within  a period  of 
thirty  years,  from  1822  to  1852,  some  30,000  people  per- 
ished by  this  terrible  agency.  An  earthquake  shock  which 
raged  over  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1861  from  the  20th  to 
the  23d  of  March,  destroyed  12,000  people  and  overturned 
two  cities. 

In  the  East  Indies  is  found  a seat  of  almost  perpetual 
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earthquake  and  volcanic  activity.  In  1772,  during  an 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Papandayang,  Java,  an  area  of 
one  hundred  square  miles  was  submerged  under  the  sea, 
with  the  destruction  of  forty  villages  and  3000  people. 
Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  nearly 
destroyed  July  3,  1863,  and  2500  people  perished  by  an 
earthquake  ; and  the  shock  of  Dec.  23,  1859,  in  the  empire 
of  Japan,  wrecked  the  ports  of  Sinoda  and  Osaca,  and  in- 
jured severely  the  city  of  Yedo.  A sea-wave  thirty  feet 
high  made  the  devastation  more  complete  and  the  human 
loss  ran  into  thousands.  These  are  a few  typical  examples 
of  the  more  extreme  and  fatal  action  of  earthquake  forces 
to  which  hundreds  within  the  historic  record  might  easily 
be  added.  The  loss  of  life  by  volcanic  action  has  been 
comparatively  slight,  as  in  nearly  every  case  there  is  ample 
chance  of  escape  from  any  probable  peril.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  a.d.  76,  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  though  it  had  lain  dormant  for  many  ages 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  human  life  destroyed  by  volcanic  action.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  of  the  population  of  Pompeii, 
which  could  not  have  numbered  much  over  12,000,  not 
more  than  a thousand  were  destroyed.  This  seems  to  be 
the  conviction  of  the  most  learned  archaeologists. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  great  flood 
catastrophes  we  find  them  in  their  fatal  attack  on  human 
life  even  more  terrible  than  earthquakes.  According  to 
the  official  estimates  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  if  their  rec- 
ords can  be  trusted,  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  River 
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alone  in  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  3,000,000  human  beings.  One  of 
these  titanic  floods  cost  the  lives  of  over  500,000  people. 
No  one  region  in  the  world  has  such  a terrible  record  as 
the  valley  of  that  ordinarily  sluggish  but  death-dealing 
stream  which  winds  through  the  heart  of  China. 

Though  the  Eomans  built  many  reservoirs  and  aque- 
ducts, they  built  with  the  same  sturdy  and  solid  care  with 
which  they  wrought  other  things,  and  cases  of  inundations 
in  Italy  were  almost  unknown.  In  the  year  353  an  inun- 
dation of  the  sea  in  Cheshire,  England  (at  that  time  Brit- 
ain), is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  3000  souls  and  a 
vast  number  of  cattle.  In  758  four  hundred  families  were 
swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Clyde  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  In  1014  six  sea-port  towns  on  the  North  Sea 
were  swept  away  by  the  ocean,  and  less  than  a century 
later  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  formed  on  the  Kentish 
coast  by  an  overflow  of  the  sea  which  swept  away  more 
than  4000  acres  of  Earl  Godwin’s  lands.  In  1108  the 
town  of  Ostend  in  Elanders  was  completely  covered  and 
destroyed.  At  Dort,  in  1421,  the  sea  breaking  its  artificial 
bounds,  submerged  seventy-two  villages  and  drowned 
100,000  men,  women,  and  children,  sweeping  inland  with 
merciless  power  along  some  fifty  miles  of  coast  line.  An 
awful  inundation  occurred  in  England  in  1483  by  the  rising 
of  the  Severn  above  its  banks.  So  great  was  the  inunda- 
tion that  it  reached  above  the  tops  of  high  hills,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  perished  during  the  ten  days  of  the  flood. 

The  most  frightful  disaster  of  this  class,  howrever,  was 
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the  destruction  of  the  dikes  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1530, 
which  laid  a large  portion  of  Holland  under  water,  and 
caused  the  death  of  400,000  people.  About  a quarter  of 
a century  later,  William  of  Orange,  then  making  a heroic 
stand  against  the  Spanish  armies  of  invasion,  as  a last  resort 
cut  the  dikes  and  laid  that  portion  of  Holland  under  the 
sea,  wreaking  death  by  drowning  some  10,000  of  the 
Spanish  forces.  There  is  record  of  an  inundation  in  Catalo- 
nia in  which  50,000  persons  perished.  In  Yorkshire  “ a rock 
opened  and  poured  out  water  to  the  height  of  a church 
steeple,”  is  the  record  of  a disaster  which  occurred  in  1686. 
Zealand  suffered  in  1717,  and  1300  persons  were  lost,  and 
much  damage  was  done  at  Hamburg.  Several  of  the 
nobility  of  Spain  lost  their  lives  at  Madrid  in  1723 ; and 
in  1771  there  is  the  account  of  a “dreadful  inundation, 
called  Bipon  Flood,”  in  Yorkshire,  but  no  account  of  the 
deaths  resulting  from  it  is  given.  The  mountain  torrents 
in  Navarre  in  1787  swept  away  2000  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  in  that  year  and  in  1802  the  Liffey  overflowed  and 
caused  much  damage  at  Dublin.  A reservoir  burst  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1802,  which  swept  away  Lorca,  a city  of 
Murcia,  in  Spain,  and  covered  the  land  for  twenty  leagues. 
A thousand  lives  were  lost.  By  the  overflow  of  the  Danube 
at;  Pesth,  near  Presburg,  in  1811,  twenty-four  villages  and 
their  inhabitants  were  destroyed.  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Poland  suffered  from  great  floods  during  the  summer  of 
1813;  and  in  September  of  that  year  a corps  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  numbering  2000,  while  on  a small  island  near 
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Widdin,  were  surprised  by  an  overflow  of  the  Danube,  and 
suffered  instant  destruction. 

Six  thousand  inhabitants  of  Silesia  also  met  their  death 
in  1813 ; the  ruin  of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald  was 
hastened ; and  4000  persons  in  Poland  were  drowned.  In 
the  fen  countries,  England,  5000  acres  were  laid  under 
water  in  1819.  The  Vistula  broke  through  the  dikes  at 
Dantzic  in  1829,  and  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  4000  houses 
were  demolished,  while  many  persons  were  drowned.  Rain- 
fall caused  the  “ Moray  Floods  ” in  1829,  and  the  Spey  and 
Findhorn  rose  fifty  feet  above  their  level  in  places,  causing 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Fifty  thousand 
houses  were  inundated  at  Vienna  in  February,  1830.  China 
suffered  greatly  in  many  places  during  1833  from  excessive 
rains ; 10,000  houses  and  1000  persons  were  swept  away  at 
Canton,  and  similar  distress  was  experienced  in  other  parts. 
Sheffield,  England,  was  flooded  by  the  breaking  away  of 
the  Bradfield  reservoir  in  1864,  and  about  250  persons  per- 
ished. A thrilling  description  of  the  latter  is  given  by 
Charles  Reade  in  his  great  novel  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place  ” (with  changed  names  for  the  location), ’which  stands 
among  the  famous  passages  in  literature. 

The  most  terrible  disaster  by  inundation  within  our 
century,  however,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  in  1876.  The  primary  cause  of  this  was  the 
cyclone  that  rolled  up  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  into 
a vast  sea-wall  which  dashed  against  the  shore  with  the 
speed  and  weight  of  a comet  let  loose.  On  the  evening 
of  the  terrible  event  there  was  no  sign  of  its  coming.  At 
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11  o’clock  the  wind  freshened,  and  at  midnight  the  mighty 
wave  appeared.  In  a second  everything  was  engulfed,  and 
myriads  of  human  beings  and  mountains  of  debris  of  all 
sorts  were  swept  away  on  the  top  of  the  flood.  This  vast 
tidal  wave  not  only  poured  its  own  flood  against  the  land, 
but  backed  up  the  waters  of  the  rivers  of  the  Delta,  among 
them  the  mighty  Ganges  itself.  The  total  area  of  the  inun- 
dated district  was  about  4000  square  miles,  and  according 
to  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  the  Government  Commissioner  sent 
to  make  inspection,  the  loss  of  human  life  by  the  lowest 
possible  estimate  must  have  reached  215,000. 

The  Mill  Eun  disaster  near  Northampton,  Mass.,  on 
May  16,  1874,  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a dam.  Sev- 
eral manufacturing  villages  were  swept  away  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  people  paid  the  price  of  their  lives  for 
some  one’s  folly.  In  June,  1875,  the  Garonne,  in  France, 
inundated  its  banks  and  destroyed  one  thousand  lives  at 
Toulouse,  besides  many  millions  of  francs  worth  of  prop- 
erty. The  river  Theiss  in  Hungary  swept  away  its  dams 
and  wrecked  six  thousand  houses,  though  only  seventy- 
seven  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  same  year  witnessed  in- 
undations in  Spain,  in  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Alicante, 
Almeria,  and  Malaga  in  October,  which  destroyed  a thou- 
sand lives.  In  1876  a terrible  inundation  in  the  Foochow 
district  of  China,  which  caused  the  death  of  nearly  ten 
thousand,  occurred,  and  the  same  year  the  loss  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  by  famine  reached  more  than  a half 
million.  Wholesale  death  by  lack  of  rain  and  wholesale 
death  by  excess  of  rain  were  most  horribly  contrasted. 
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Last  year  again  there  was  a fearful  overflow  of  that  stand- 
ing terror  of  China,  the  Yellow  River,  which  no  art  or  skill 
has  been  able  to  curb,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple perished.  Almost  simultaneous,  too,  with  the  Johns-- 
town  flood  was  another  visitation  of  a water  dragon  on  the 
Chang -Ping  and  Ping -Yuen  districts  of  China,  which 
drowned  six  thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 

Of  the  frequent  inundations  of  our  own  Mississippi 
which  have  caused  the  loss  of  countless  millions  of  dollars, 
though  comparatively  free  from  extended  fatality  to  human 
life,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  The  destructive 
floods  of  the  Ohio  River  in  February,  1883,  are  noticeable 
among  disasters  of  this  class.  Though  few  were  drowned, 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  people  were  left  homeless  and 
destitute.  The  loss  of  property  in  Indiana  alone  approxi- 
mated to  $3,000,000,  and  that  in  Ohio  could  scarcely  have 
been  less. 

But  the  United  States  has  never  known  any  disaster  by 
flood  which  in  all  the  elements  that  make  up  the  horrible 
and  heartrending  can  compare  with  the  recent  disaster  at 
Johnstown.  Indeed  only  a few  of  those  which  we  have 
mentioned,  while  many  may  surpass  it  in  number  of  lives 
lost,  can  equal  it  in  the  tragic  intensity  of  all  the  facts  and 
conditions  involved.  The  number  of  lives  destroyed,  the 
terror  and  suffering,  the  pathetic  and  terrible  facts  of  the 
inundation,  the  great  amount  of  property  wrecked  conspire 
to  make  it  the  most  striking  fact  of  its  kind  in  American 
history. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SPECTACLE  OF  THE  CONEMAUGH  VALLEY  AFTER  THE 
* GREAT  FLOOD. 

One  June  morning  shortly  after  the  awful  inundation, 
which  will  through  all  time  give  Johnstown  such  a melan- 
choly celebrity  in  the  catalogue  of  the  world’s  great  disas- 
ters, the  writer  of  this  volume  reached  South  Fork  on  his 
way  to  the  ruined  city.  After  leaving  Cresson,  that  charm- 
ing. watering-place,  which  is  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies,  everybody  began  to  be  alert,  for  the  train  was 
rapidly  nearing  the  region  associated  with  such  dreadful 
interest.  The  conductor  was  the  centre  of  a knot  of  pas- 
sengers answering  eager  questions.  It  had  become  an  old 
matter  with  him,  for  he  had  been  curiously  questioned 
every  day  he  had  passed  over  this  section  of  the  road 
since  the  Pensylvania  railway  had  resumed  its  service  over 
the  reconstructed  route.  He  had  not  become  callous,  often 
as  he  had  repeated  his  story  as  guide  and  lecturer  to  in- 
quirers, for  such  an  awful  narrative  does  not  grow  old 
quickly.  “No,”  said  he,  “I  had  no  personal  experiences 
in  this  affair,  as  it  was  not  my  run,  but  I feel  just  as  if  I 
had  seen  it  all ; and  I have  heard  all  the  railroad  men  who 
were  in  the  flood  tell  about  it.  And  let  me  say  that  no 
man,  however  much  he  may  hear  about  it,  can  get  any  idea 
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of  the  horror  of  it.  Railroad  men  are  generally  pretty 
tough  and  hardy  in  the  nerves,  but  I tell  you  I saw  grizzled 
old  engineers,  who  had  been  through  about  everything  in 
the  way  of  danger,  shake  as  if  struck  by  ague,  and  break 
down  every  time  they  tried  to  describe  what  they  saw. 

“You  must  remember,”  he  proceeded  to  say,  “that 
what  you’ll  soon  see  is  the  thing  as  it  appears  after  from 
10,000  to  15,000  men  have  been  at  work  for  some  time 
clearing  up  things.  It  is  bad  enough  now,  fit  to  make  the 
heart  sick,  but  there  is  as  much  difference  between  what  it 
is  now  and  what  it  was  when  I first  saw  it  as  between  light 
and  darkness.” 

So  as  the  train  rushed  on  mile  after  mile  the  conductor 
went  on  talking  in  a serious,  almost  awe-stricken  tone  of 
voice,  narrating  incidents  of  pathos,  suffering,  and  distress, 
the  facts  of  real  life,  which  would  furnish  ample  material 
for  a score  of  the  most  highly-wrought  sensational  novels. 
All  this  time  the  road  passed  through  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  mountain  scenery,  with  here  and  there  fine 
farms  and  pretty  houses  dotting  the  perspective.  Even 
the  wildness  only  suggested  the  free  luxuriant  charm  of 
partially  tamed  nature,  brawling  brooks,  ravines  with 
rapid  streams  running  at  their  bottom,  noble  heights  clad 
to  the  very  summit  with  glorious  greenery,  intervals  with 
level  pastures,  and  grazing  cattle.  Now  and  then  the  fierce- 
ness of  some  mountain  torrent  was  a reminder  that  it  had 
been  a season  of  freshets,  but  there  was  no  witness  of  black 
disaster  and  horror,  such  as  would  fit  in  with  that  woeful 
epic  of  ruin  of  which  we  had  had  such  a graphic  recital. 
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It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  valley  of  death  was  so 
near. 

Suddenly  the  train  began  to  run  very  slowly,  crawling 
along  at  a snail’s  pace,  and  as  we  rounded  a curve  we  saw 
a large  number  of  tents  and  cooking  shanties.  An  army  of 
laborers  were  plying  pick,  shovel,  and  crowbar,  and  the 
first  evidences  of  the  great  flood  burst  on  our  sight.  We 
had  arrived  at  South  Fork,  where  the  liquid  avalanche 
had  first  struck  the  railway.  The  village  was  a small  one 
and  had  been  entirely  swept  away.  No  one  could  have 
fancied  for  a moment  that  there  had  ever  been  a house  at 
this  place,  had  it  not  been  for  some  dismantled  link  of  a 
roof  sticking  out  of  the  sand.  There  was  no  sign  of  a rail- 
way station  or  any  mark  of  human  industry  aside  from  the 
half  naked  railway  laborers.  The  South  Fork  Viaduct  had 
been  destroyed,  and  all  along  the  tortuous  bed  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  Eiver,  which  here  was  crossed  the  first  time  by 
the  railway,  could  be  seen  the  marks  of  the  resistless 
sweep  of  the  flood.  Mighty  rocks  tons  in  weight  had  been 
lifted  down  from  the  mountain-side  and  dropped  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Vast  masses,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height,  made  up  of  an  inextricable  tangle  of  logs,  under- 
brush, and  trees  had  been  deposited  along  the  side  of  the 
river-bed,  now  dry  except  for  the  creek  running  through 
its  middle. 

We  say  river-bed,  but  there  never  had  been  such  a 
river-bed  except  as  made  by  that  colossal  outburst. 

“ There,”  said  our  friendly  conductor,  “ was  the  village 
of  Mineral  Point,”  pointing  to  what  seemed  a sandy  knoll, 
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around  which  the  water  poured  with  a fierce  and  hungry 
gurgle,  for  the  width  of  the  valley  was  considerably  lessened 
at  this  place,  and  the  current  was  deeper.  At  places  in 
the  creek  were  masses  of  railroad  metals,  which  had  been 
deposited  there,  and  in  the  sand  beyond  could  be  seen  the 
frames  of  houses  and  huge  logs  with  their  ends  sticking  up 
like  buoys.  Throughout  the  creek  laborers,  sometimes 
naked  and  all  with  bare  legs,  some  wading  in  the  edges  of 
the  water,  were  searching  with  long  sticks,  or  lifting  at  the 
steel  rails.  Brawny  workmen,  wTith  nothing  on  them  except 
their  skins,  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  the  passing 
train  and  modest  eyes  which  might  be  shocked.  Now  and 
then  one  of  them  would  show  something  with  great  glee  to 
his  fellow,  as  if  he  had  picked  up  an  article  of  value  in  his 
gropings.  It  was  a wild,  barbaric  scene,  and  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  it  in  the  heart  of  civilization  showed  what  a 
radical  disorganization  of  the  ordinary  methods  and  con- 
ventions of  life  had  been  wrought. 

The  valley  stretched  out  a vast  waste  of  sand  with  great 
fringes  of  debris  piled  along  the  edges,  and  every  sort  of 
unsightly  fragment  jutting  up  from  the  yellow  desert,  with 
the  Conemaugh  Creek  twisting  irregularly  through  it ; 
now  so  close  to  the  railway  that  one  might  drop  an  apple 
in  the  current,  now  wandering  across  to  the  other  side  of 
that  broad  ribbon  of  glittering  desolation.  For  as  the  sun 
struck  it,  the  thing  shone  with  the  glare  of  gold,  making 
more  emphatic  the  wierd  and  monstrous  story  which  it  told 
with  such  silent  eloquence.  These  rifts  of  sunshine  alter- 
nating with  the  blackness  of  cloud,  which  from  time  to 
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time  spouted  rain  and  shut  in  the  sharp  edge  of  ruin  with 
a shadowy  spectral  gray,  gave  changing  aspects  of  misery 
to  the  scene,  so  scourged  and  blasted  by  the  hand  of  God. 

The  crawling  train  picked  its  way,  tortoise-like,  jolting 
over  the  rough  ties  and  newly-laid  track,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  South  Fork  to  Johnstown,  a di- 
stance of  about  ten  miles,  the  roadbed  had  been  entirely 
swept  away  and  levelled  as  flat  as  a floor.  So  carefully 
was  it  necessary  to  run  the  train,  that  nearly  an  hour  was 
wasted  in  passing  this  distance.  On  arriving  at  East 
Conemaugli  we  were  told  that  before  us,  where  there  was 
only  a sere,  yellow  plain,  had  been  a round-house,  extensive 
car-yards,  and  repair-shops,  with  a populous  and  thriving 
borough  of  several  thousand  people.  A street-car  line 
from  Johnstown,  about  two  miles  away,  ended  here,  and  it 
was  almost  a continuation  of  Johnstown  indeed,  Woodvale 
and  Franklin  Borough  intervening. 

“Why,  sir,”  said  our  conductor,  again  taking  up  his 
tale,  “ you  had  ought  to  have  heard  some  of  the  boys  tell 
about  the  way  that  flood  cleaned  out  our  round-house 
here.  You  see,  there  were  some  thirty  engines  kept  here, 
and  some  of  the  best  machines  on  the  road,  too.  Well, 
when  the  big  water  came,  it  jerked  the  round-house  up  as 
you  would  pull  up  a weed  in  your  garden,  and  sent  those 
great  twenty-tonners  spinning  and  bobbing  on  top  of  the 
wave  midst  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  which  was  made  up  of 
everything  from  forest  trees  to  pianos  and  dead  men,  just 
as  if  they  had  been  chips  floating  on  a pond.  Some  of 
the  engines  can  be  seen  now  amidst  the  great  raft  at  the 
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Johnstown  bridge,  and  some  of  ’em  were  seen  dancing 
through  the  arches  like  so  many  feathers,  and  making  as 
fast  time  as  they  ever  made  on  the  metals  with  a driver’s 
hand  on  the  throttle  lever.” 

* 

Before  us  there  was  some  evidence  of  how  the  twist 
and  force  of  the  waters  had  done  their  work  ; for  out  of 
the  sand  stuck  the  huge  black  snout  and  part  of  the  breach 
of  a locomotive  which  had  been  buried  about  twenty  rods 
away  in  the  sand.  Another  one  had  just  been  dug  out  and 
set  up ; and  a half  score  of  dirty -faced  and  bare-legged 
imps  swarmed  over  her,  jubilant  enough  if  all  others  were 
sad  around  them.  These  engines  had  not  been  seized  by 
the  swiftest  flight  of  the  current,  or  else  had  escaped  the 
wedge-like  clutch  of  the  mighty  miscellaneous  mass  of  the 
debris,  and  so  had  dropped  to  the  bottom  without  more 
ado. 

When  we  reached  Millvale,  which  is  almost  within  rifle- 
shot of  Johnstown,  the  evidences  of  ruin  and  horror  began 
to  accumulate  in  geometrical  progression.  It  was  not  that 
destruction  was  more  complete,  but  that  the  greater  popu- 
lation, the  larger  interests  of  manufacturing  and  the  greater 
extension  of  the  place  with  its  sister-borough  of  Franklin, 
gave  larger  opportunity  for  the  wild  work  of  ruin  to  be 
wrought  in  such  forms  as  to  impress  the  imagination  with 
wonderful  force.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  clinging 
to  the  mountain-side,  several  hundred  houses  stood  clearly 
defined,  apparently  untouched  by  the  water  catapult,  which 
had  bored  its  way  like  a titanic  augur,  zigzagging  with  the 
wildest  caprices,  and  often  returning  to  complete  its  work 
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after  having  first  spared  its  prey.  It  was  this  quality  of  the 
flood  which  made  it  seem  like  some  alert  intelligent  demo- 
niac force.  With  apparent  reason  do  the  Chinese  call  a 
great  flood  a water-dragon.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  now 
to  describe  accurately  the  course  and  operation  of  the  waters 
— that  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter.  This  is  only 
a record  of  first  impressions. 

The  spectacle  of  the  ruin  of  Millvale  was  made  more 
graphic  and  startling  to  the  eye  by  the  contrast  of  the  un- 
touched fringe  of  cottages  on  the  opposite  hill-side.  On  the 
great  sand  waste,  parted  like  a woman’s  hair  in  the  middle,  by 
the  Conemaugh,  a fulvous  dreary^ plain  as  melancholy  as 
death,  lay  the  skeletons,  thickly  planted,  of  house  and  shop 
and  machinery  ; yes,  the  bodies  also,  it  is  but  too  sure,  of 
hundreds  of  human  beings.  But  the  latter  were  mercifully 
protected  from  human  sight  in  their  coffins  of  sand  and  mud. 
The  Steel  Works  gaunt  and  bare,  raised  their  ghastly  walls 
as  if  in  protest  to  heaven  against  the  implacable  fate  which 
had  come  and  gone.  .Rafters  of  houses  and  huge  masses  of 
rusty  machinery  lay  in  picturesque  chaos  like  winnows  of 
corpses  after  a battle.  The  wild  savagery  and  misery  of  it 
were  almost  appalling,  and  one’s  eyes  almost  instinctively 
looked  toward  the  sky  as  if  to  spy  out  flocks  of  gruesome 
carrion  birds,  vultures,  and  buzzards,  about  to  swoop,  so 
powerfully  did  the  similitude  of  battle  clutch  the  fancy. 

Five  minutes  later  the  brakeman  shouted  “ Johnstown,” 
and  the  train  pulled  up  in  the  station,  one  of  the  few  large 
buildings  in  the  city  which  had  been  left  untouched,  as  it 
stands  on  an  ascent  which  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  ridge 
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of  the  valley  basin,  the  latter  making  its  sharp  curve  to 
the  right  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  below.  The  brick  sta- 
tion building  was  filled  with  a picturesque  miscellany  of 
things  and  people,  most  of  the  latter,  who  were  not  visitors, 
mud- stained  and  work-worn.  All  kinds  of  supplies  were 
scattered  about  the  platform,  loaded  cars  full  of  provis- 
ions and  clothing  stood  on  the  side-tracks,  and  the  scene 
was  marked  by  an  animated  variety  not  unpleasing,  if  the 
sight  could  be  dissociated  from  its  cause.  Immediately 
below  the  depot  to  the  left  were  pitched  a row  of  wall-tents 
of  the  largest  size,  the  supply  headquarters  of  the  citizens’ 
committee,  filled  with  all  articles  needful  for  the  desti- 
tute. Streams  of  applicants  coming  and  going  proved  how 
active  and  pressing  the  need  was. 

What  a spectacle  ,of  ruin  and  desolation  lay  stretched 
before  the  eye ! There  was  a waste  plain,  in  size  appar- 
ently about  a square  mile  through,  oblong  in  shape! 
Around  its  edge,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  stone  rail- 
way bridge,  where  all  was  chaos  except  the  bridge  itself, 
was  a fringe  of  shattered  but  not  absolutely  dismantled 
buildings.  The  rest  was  ruin  inexpressible.  To  be  sure 
the  drift  stuff  had  been  for  the  most  part  removed,  but  the 
horrible  desolation  of  the  view  almost  left  a sensation  of 
pain  on  the  eye-balls.  Tacitus  narrated  the  destruction  of 
a place  in  Roman  Gaul  in  a sentence,  “ Between  a beauti- 
ful and  populous  city  and  a howling  desert  lay  the  space 
of  a single  night.”  That  would  almost  describe  Johns- 
town. 

The  appearance  of  desolation  was,  to  be  sure,  some- 
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what  relieved  by  the  army  of  laborers  scattered  in  big 
gangs  everywhere,  by  the  constant  going  and  coming  of 
loaded  teams,  by  the  new  shanties  and  temporary  struc- 
tures being  pushed  forward  in  different  directions,  by  the 
air  of  bustle  caused  by  the  multifarious  work.  But  this 
perhaps  in  the  end  only  deepened  the  sense  of  melancholy. 
A few  structures  half  destroyed  were  left  in  the  heart  of 
what  had  been  the  city,  and  in  many  cases  ruins  and  frag- 
ments still  marked  the  course  of  the  streets.  Most  of  the 
buildings  standing  had  the  fronts  or  sides  knocked  out, 
looking  like  huge  empty  coffins  propped  upright  with  the 
tops  off,  appearing  so  grotesquely  miserable. 

So  bedraggled  and  wretched  and  hopeless,  that  an  un- 
broken desert  would  have  been  less  distressing.  This  is 
what  remained  of  one  of  the  queenly  cities  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Johnstown  had  been  amply  equipped  with 
all' the  characteristics  of  a most  prosperous  and  thriving 
centre  of  trade  and  manufactures.  There  had  been  two 
national  banks  and  a savings-bank,  besides  several  private 
banks.  The  religious  life  of  this  place  was  represented  by 
eight  churches,  and  numerous  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  filled  the  wants  of  education.  Several  of  the  Cath- 
olic schools  were  noted  far  and  wide,  and  a young  ladies’ 
seminary  was  of  extended  repute.  A beautiful  and  com- 
modious building  sheltered  an  extensive  and  well-selected 
public  library,  which  was  endowed  by  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  that  great  corporation  which  was,  and  is,  and 
will  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  Johnstown.  There  were  seven 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  English  and  German. 
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There  were  club-houses,  a theatre  and  opera  house,  a fine 
hospital,  three  excellent  hotels,  besides  smaller  ones — in  a 
word,  all  the  accessories  of  highly  advanced  urban  life.  Of 
the  Iron  Works,  ranking  among  the  greatest  plants  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  we  do  not  now  speak. 

Anywhere  the  visitor  might  pick  his  way  through  the 
gloomy  and  disheartening  ruins,  or  over  the  empty  sands ; 
the  sight  had  no  relieving  touch,  no  suggestion  to  brighten 
the  misery,  unless  in  the  evidences  of  the  world’s  prompt 
and  loving  sympathy.  Thank  heaven ! no  one  needed  to 
suffer  more  than  fate  had  already  inflicted  on  him.  This 
thought  became  more  vivid  on  following  up  the  course  of 
Stony  Creek,  and  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge,  which  led 
to  Kernville,  a suburb,  or  in  fact  a part  of  Johnstown. 
Across  the  creek,  under  the  shadow  of  Hornersville,  which 
the  flood  had  left  untouched,  waved  the  Red  Cross  flag 
over  the  camp  where  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  world’s 
charities  did  its  perfect  and  disciplined  work  under  the 
generalship  of  one  of  the  world’s  famous  women,  Clara 
Barton.  Closely  adjoining  was  the  camp  of  the  United 
States  Engineers,  who  had  done  such  valuable  service  in 
bridging  the  streams  and  reopening  communication. 

To  justify  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Conemaugli  Lake  and  the  cause  of  the 
great  disaster,  the  writer  secured  a team  of  horses  with  a 
driver,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  broken  dam,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Johnstown.  The  road  for  most  of  the  distance 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  It  was  along 
the  mountain  sides  through  scenes  of  the  most  exquisite 
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sylvan  loveliness.  Here  Pan  might  have  played  on  his 
pipes  to  the  dancing  of  fairies  and  nymphs.  Nowhere  do 
the  majestic  hills  of  the  Alleghenies  pnt  on  a more  glor- 
ious vesture  than  through  this  delightful  region.  Sparkling 
rills  flash  in  the  sun,  and  the  great  trees  uplift  their  bosky 
crowns  over  slopes  and  intervals,  sleeping  in  a placid  beauty 
which  poets  might  delight  to  sing  and  artists  to  paint. 
Here  one  might  even  forget  the  awful  associations  of 
death  and  ruin,  were  they  not  so  fresh  in  mind. 

Through  such  surroundings  as  these  we  drove,  till  we 
reached  the  South  Fork  Creek,  where  magnificent  ever- 
greens guarded  the  ford,  a place  of  sombre  and  memorable 
charm.  Here  we  left  the  carriage,  and  a few  rods  beyond, 
climbing  over  a great  barrier  of  logs  and  rubbish  that  sud- 
denly impeded  the  way,  there  opened  before  us  a dismal 
transformation  scene.  The  whole  earth  was  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles  to  a depth  of  at  least  ten  feet. 
Turning  to  the  right,  immense  masses  of  trees  with  their 
bark  pealed  off  and  their  limbs  sharply  torn  and  wedged 
in  an  inextricable  tangle  offered  a chevaux  de  / rise , which 
only  dynamite  could  have  dislodged.  With  difficulty  we 
forced  a passage  through  an  opening,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a valley  about  a thousand  feet  wide.  The  hills  towered 
on  both  sides,  with  beautifully  wooded  slopes  rising  one 
over  another  in  a series  of  fronded  heights,  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  Through  this  sylvan  valley  rippled  the  creek 
with  a musical  murmur,  but  underfoot  was  no  green  turf, 
but  a treacherous  footing  of  sand  and  shingle,  in  which  the 
weary  foot  labored  to  the  ankle.  Here  and  there  were 
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gigantic  boulders  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight.  Groping 
and  toiling  we  suddenly  made  a turn  and  there  yawned 
before  us  a vast  chasm,  the  gorge  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  had  burst  on  their  mission  of  destruction. 
The  Cyclopean  gap  opened  its  great  jaws  a hundred  feet 
wide  and  a hundred  feet  deep.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  catastrophe  which  had  made  the  world  shake  with  hor- 
ror. Through  this  frightful  mouth  of  death  had  poured 
down  that  avalanche  of  water  which  had  swept  bare  the 
valley  for  forty  miles  and  rolled  up  a roster  of  death  and 
ruin  against  which  we  can  set  nothing  to  match  it  in  our 
history. 

We  gazed  at  the  cavernous  jaws,  now  forever  silent 
after  that  terrible  message  of  fate,  with  awe-stricken  faces. 
We  were  breathless,  speechless.  After  a few  moments  we 
began  to  climb  up  that  mighty  broken  front,  and  after  ten 
minutes  of  scrambling  we  stood  on  the  top.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  a huge  cup  with  a bottom  of  black  mud,  and  here 
and  there  puddles  of  water,  an  unsightly,  uncleanly,  ragged 
hollow.  Nailed  against  a tree  not  far  away  from  our  perch 
was  the  grimly  satirical  warning,  “ No  fishing  or  hunting  on 
these  grounds  under  the  penalty  of  $100,  as  provided  for 
by  Act  of  Assembly.” 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

WHAT  JOHNSTOWN  WAS. 

The  terrific  disaster  which  wiped  out  the  towns  of  the 
Conemaugli  Valley,  the  chief  of  which  is  Johnstown,  is 
unparalleled  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  its  kind,  it  is 
indeed  unique  in  the  history  of  these  awful  outbreaks  with 
which  Nature  sometimes  wreaks  her  vengeance  on  man  for 
his  skill  and  daring  which  have  chained  the  physical  forces 
to  do  his  will.  In  recent  years  but  one  great  catastrophe 
has  begun  to  excite  the  world’s  interest  in  comparison  with 
that  fatal  flood,  which  counts  the  loss  of  $20,000,000  of 
property  as  the  least  woful  of  its  consequences. 

The  actual  loss  by  the  great  Chicago  conflagration  reached 
$125,000,000,  but  not  more  than  two  score  lives  were  lost, 
and  there  was  doubt  ^bout  several  of  these.  In  spite  of 
the  frightful  loss  of  property,  the  hoarded  wealth  of  years, 
entailing  bankruptcy  and  ruin  on  hundreds  of  men,  there 
was  a feeling  of  universal  congratulation  even  among  the 
most  stricken  victims  of  the  fiend  of  fire,  that  precious 
human  life,  the  power  which  restores  and  re-creates  wealth, 
had  been  so  lightly  touched. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  heartrending  fact  that 
probably  not  less  than  10,000  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
that  unspeakably  awful  cataclysm  of  destruction  and  ruin 
wrought  by  the  flood  of  waters  that  swept  down  from  Cone- 
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maugh  Lake  on  its  mission  of  death.  This  is  what  shrinks 
up  all  other  thoughts  to  nothingness — money-loss,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  disturbance  of  the  wage-earning  power  of 
a large  population,  disarrangement  of  business,  misery  and 
wretchedness  imposed  on  a large  and  densely  inhabited 
section.  All  these  things  one  dismisses  with  relative  indif- 
ference beside  the  one  awful  thought  which  fairly  stuns 
thought,  that  in  a few  hours  of  that  Black  Friday  of  horror 
and  desolation,  more  lives  were  lost  than  have  been  laid 
down  in  many  of  the  great  battles  which  have  sufficed  to 
shake  the  stability  of  empires  and  alter  the  current  of  human 
history.  This  is  what  makes  the  blasting  horror  known  as 
the  Johnstown  tragedy  a separate  thing  among  disasters, 
and  crowns  it  with  its  fearful  distinction  among  the  forerun- 
ners of  that  final  sublime  catastrophe  threatened  alike  by 
science  and  revelation. 

This  appalling  tragedy  is  but  recent.  But  two  months 
or  a trifle  more  have  elapsed  since  it  poured  down  its  cata- 
ract of  destruction.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  throng  of  current 
events,  which  day  by  day  wipe  out  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  past  as  with  a sponge,  none  can  think  of  it  without  a 
shudder  of  fascination  like  that  with  which  the  bird  regards 
the  rattlesnake.  Let  us  again  bring  this  great  horror 
before  the  mind’s  eye  and  set  the  scene  for  the  reader  with 
a delineation  of  the  natural  conditions  which  made  the 
catastrophe  possible — a spectacle  only  to  be  painted  in  such 
dyes 

“ As  when  some  great  painter  dips  > 

His  brush  in  hues  of  Earthquake  and  Eclipse.  ” 
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liet  us  begin  with  the  topographical  situation. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  in  this  section  do  not  rise  to 
a great  height  and  the  principal  valleys  are  nearly  as  ac- 
cessible to  railways  as  the  flat  regions  farther  west.  tFre- 
quent  dams,  however,  are  essential  to  insure  permanent 
water-power  through  the  year  ; as  in  dry  weather  the  water 
in  the  streams  is  likely  to  run  very  low.  - The  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  divide  themselves  into 
three  systems. 

The  first  is  the  great  Eastern  Slope,  which  descends 
from  the  primary  water-shed  to  the  tide-water  plane  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Through  this  runs  the  Susquehanna. 
Parallel  with  it,  and  subject  to  very  much  the  same  con- 
ditions, flows  the  Potomac.  Running  into  the  Susquehanna, 
the  one  at  Northumberland  and  the  other  near  Harrisburg, 
are  the  west  branch  of  the  main  river  and  the  Juniata, 
file  former  of  these  crosses  the  mountains  to  feed  the 
largest  river  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Basin  ; the  latter  rises 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  and  within  the 
Atlantic  water-shed. 

The  second  hydrographic  division  of  the  State  is  an  ir- 
regular trough,  its  uniformity  being  broken  by  the  charac- 
teristic division  of  the  Appalachian  system  into  parallel 
mountain  ranges.  It  is  watered  by  the  feeders  of  the  Ohio 
River.  It  is  here  that  Johnstown  was  ; and  it  is  here  that 
the  Conemaugh  River  takes  its  rise.  The  trough  at  this 
point  is  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  Laurel 
Hills.  The  Conemaugh  at  Johnstown  has  a feeder  of  its 
own,  known  as  Stony  Creek.  The  stream  begins  some  dis- 
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tance  east  of  Johnstown,  and  runs  to  the  borough,  where 
it  is  joined  by  Stony  Creek.  The  river  passes  under  a 
heavy  stone  railway  bridge,  and  by  the  neighboring  village 
of  Cambria,  named  from  the  county  of  which  Johnstown  is 
the  seat.  Then  it  continues  westward,  makes  its  way  by 
Blairsville  to  the  Kiskiminitas,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Alleghany  Biver.  Williamsport  is  in  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  while  Johnstown  has 
has  been  destroyed  by  a feeder  of  the  Ohio.  The  third 
division  of  the  State  is  a small  slope  in  Erie  County,  which 
declines  to  the  lake. 

Johnstown  is  situated  in  a triangle  of  low-lying  land. 
The  embankment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  is  on  one 
side  of  this  plane  and  above  the  site  of  the  town  ; the  river 
swept  around  it.  The  waters  are  generally  quiet  and  placid, 
although  swift,  and  the  scenery  is  charming.  Blue  moun- 
tains in  continuous  lines,  without  peaks,  covered  with  forests, 
cleft  for  the  passage  of  the  mountain  streams,  make  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture  on  every  side.  Yery  near,  on 
the  Conemaugh,  is  the  Pack-Saddle,  celebrated  in  the 
scenery  of  the  State. 

Thus  situated  at  the  forks  where  Stony  Creek  and 
Conemaugh  Creek  form  the  Conemaugh  Biver,  39  miles 
southwest  of  Altoona  and  78  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  it 
lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  favorably  located  region 
for  iron  and  steel  manufacturing.  It  followed  out  the 
logic  of  its  natural  conditions,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
town  and  village  satellites  which  grew  up  in  connection 
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with  it,  became  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Company  gradually  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  productive  corporations  in 
the  United  States,  ranking  indeed  among  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  making  an  output  of  products  running  up 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  little  colony  of 
Welch  miners  and  smelters  who  founded  the  nucleus  of 
this  giant  industrial  centre,  half  a century  since,  could 
little  have  anticipated  the  vast  development  which  would 
flow  from  their  small  beginnings. 

The  people  of  Johnstown  and  its  string  of  satellites 
were  the  employees  of  the  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, their  families  ; small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  etc. ; with 
hardly  a rich  man  among  them  all  except  those  officially 
connected  with  the  works.  The  business  and  professional 
men  and  officers  of  the  company  lived  on  the  hills  high  up 
from  the  river  and  the  creeks.  The  community  at  large, 
oonsisting  of  workingmen,  resided  in  wooden  houses  on  the 
flats,  in  close  vicinity  to  the  works — structures  built  in  rows 
and  belonging  (as  is  usual  with  manufacturing  companies) 
to  the  corporation.  So  the  company  owned  not  only  the 
works,  but  to  a large  extent  the  property  thereabouts.  The 
growth  of  the  population  has  been  tremendously  rapid, 
and  a population  of  8380  in  1880,  in  1889  was  numbered  at 
28,000,  an  increase  rivalling  almost  that  of  some  of  our 
mushroom  mining  towns  on  the  frontier. 

The  borough  of  Johnstown  was  on  the  south  bank  of 
Conemaugh  Creek  and  the  west  bank  of  Stony  Creek,  right 
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in  the  fork.  It  had  only  about  a third  of  the  population  of 
the  place.  It  had  never  been  incorporated  with  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  as  the  Cambria  Company,  which  owned 
most  of  the  villages  and  only  part  of  Johnstown,  did  not 
wish  to  have  them  consolidated  into  one  city.  These 
villages  lie  in  a string  along  Conemaugh  Creek,  which  flows 
from  the  reservoir,  or  Conemaugh  Lake. 

The  first  of  the  villages  which  the  flood  struck  was  ten 
miles  above  Johnstown  borough  and  on  the  flats  made  by 
the  junction  of  a small  creek  with  Conemaugh  Creek. 
This  village  was  occupied  entirely  by  workingmen,  who 
lived  on  the  flats  in  tenements.  It  was  known  as  South 
Fork.  It  had  a population  of  about  1400.  Three  miles 
below  South  Fork  was  Mineral  Point,  a cluster  of  working- 
men’s houses,  about  half  the  size.  Neither  of  these  towns 
was  part  of  Johnstown.  Conemaugh  was  the  largest  vil- 
lage on  the  creek  between  the  reservoir  and  Johnstown.  It 
is  often  spoken  of  as  part  of  Johnstown,  though  its  railroad 
station  is  two  or  three  miles  up  the  creek  from  the  Johns- 
town station. 

The  streets  of  the  two  towns  run  into  each  other,  and 
the  space  between  the  two  stations  is  well  built  up  along 
the  creek.  Part  of  the  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel  Company’s 
works  are  at  Conemaugh,  and  five  or  six  thousand  of  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  lived  there.  The  business 
was  done  in  Johnstown  borough,  where  almost  all  the 
stores  of  Johnstown  city  were.  The  works  of  the  Cambria 
Company  were  strung  along  from  here  down  into  Johns- 
town proper.  They  were  slightly  isolated  to  prevent  a fire 
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in  one  spreading  to  the  others,  and  because  there  was  not 
much  flat  land  to  build  on.  The  Pennsylvania  road  runs 
along  the  river,  and  the  works  were  built  beside  it. 

Between  Conemaugh  and  Johnstown  borough  was  a 
string  of  tenements  along  the  river  which  was  called  Wood- 
vale.  Possibly  3000  workmen  lived  in  them.  They  were 
slightly  built  of  wood,  many  of  them  without  cellars  or 
stone  foundations.  There  were  some  substantially  built 
houses  in  the  borough  at  the  fork. 

Here  the  flats  widen  out  somewhat,  and  they  had  been 
still  further  increased  in  extent  by  the  Cambria  Company, 
which  filled  up  part  of  the  creek-beds  with  refuse  and  the 
ashes  from  their  works.  This  narrowed  the  beds  of  the 
creeks.  The  made  land  was  not  far  above  the  water  at 
ordinary  times.  Even  during  the  ordinary  spring  floods, 
the  water  rose  so  high  that  it  flowed  into  the  cellars  of  the 
tenements,  and  at  times  into  the  works.  The  reservoir,  the 
breaking  of  which  caused  the  flood,  has  served  somewhat 
to  equalize  the  depth  of  the  main  creek  by  holding  the 
water  back.  The  natural  land  was  occupied  by  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  where  the  stores  were  and  the  store- 
keepers had  their  residences.  The  borough  had  a popula- 
tion of  about  9000.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  were 
a third  as  many  people  more  living  in  tenements  built  and 
owned  by  the  Cambria  Company.  Farther  down,  below 
the  junction  of  the  two  creeks,  along  both  banks  of  the 
Conemaugh  River,  were  about  4000  employees  of  the  Cam- 
bria Company,  and  their  families.  The  place  where  they 
lived  was  called  Cambria  or  Cambria  City.  All  these 
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villages  and  boroughs  made  up  what  is  known  as  the  city 
of  Johnstown.  The  Cambria  Company  employed  about 
6000  men  in  all  its  works  and  mines.  Besides  these  were 
some  railroad  shops,  planing-mills,  flour-mills,  several 
banks  and  newspapers.  Only  the  men  employed  by  the 
Cambria  Company,  and  their  families,  lived  on  the  flats  and 
made  ground. 

The  Cambria  Company  owned  all  this  land,  and  made 
it  a rule  not  to  sell  it,  but  to  lease  it.  The  company  put 
rows  of  two-story  frame  tenements  close  together  on  their 
land  close  to  the  works,  the  cheaper  class  of  tenements  in 
solid  blocks  to  cheapen  their  construction. 

The  better  tenements  were  separate  buildings,  with 
two  families  to  the  house.  The  tenements  rented  for  from 
$5  to  $15  a month,  and  cost  possibly,  on  the  average,  $500 
to  build.  They  were  all  of  wood,  many  of  them  without 
cellars,  and  were  built  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  timbers 
were  mostly  pine,  light  and  inflammable.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a fire  to  break  out  and  to  burn  one  or 
two  rows  of  tenements.  But  the  different  rows  were  not 
closely  bunched,  but  were  sprinkled  around  in  patches 
near  the  separate  works,  and  it  was  cheaper  for  the  com- 
pany to  rebuild  occasionally  than  to  put  up  brick  houses. 

Besides  owning  the  flats,  the  Cambria  Company  owned 
the  surrounding  hills.  In  one  of  the  hills  is  limestone,  in 
another  coal,  and  there  is  iroA  ore  not  far  away.  The 
company  has  narrow-gauge  roads  running  from  its  mines 
to  the  works. 

The  city  was  at  the  foot  of  these  three  hills,  which  meet 
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in  a double  Y shape,  Conemaugh  Creek  flowing  down  one, 
and  Stony  Creek  flowing  down  the  other.  The  hills  are 
not  so  far  distant  that  a man  with  a rifle  on  any  one  could 
not  shoot  to  either  of  the  others. 

They  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  steep  that 
roads  run  up  them  by  a series  of  zig-zag  grades.  Few 
people  live  on  these  hills  except  on  a small  rise  of  ground 
across  the  river  from  Johnstown.  In  some  places  the 
company  has  leased  the  land  for  dwelling-houses,  but  it 
retains  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  of  the  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  in  it.  The  flats  having  all  been  occupied,  the 
company  in  recent  years  had  put  up  some  tenements  of 
a better  class  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  higher  up 
than  the  flood  reached.  The  business  part  of  the  town 
also  was  higher  up  than  the  works  and  the  tenements  of 
the  company. 

In  normal  times  the  river  is  but  a few  hundred  feet 
wide.  The  bottom  is  stony.  The  current  is  so  fast  that 
there  is  little  deposit  along  the  bank.  It  is  navigable  at 
no  time,  though  in  the  spring  a good  canoeist  might  go 
down  it  if  he  could  steer  clear  of  the  rocks. 

In  the  summer  the  volume  of  water  diminishes  so  that 
one  can  almost  wade  across  dry  shod  by  jumping  from 
stone  to  stone.  Below  Johnstown,  there  is  an  increase  of 
the  volume  of  water,  but  in  the  main  the  Conemaugh  may 
be  characterized  as  one  of  those  peculiar  mountain  streams 
more  common  in  the  far  West  than  in  the  East  which  roar 
into  freshets  in  the  spring  and.  dry  up  to  sluggish  brooks 
in  the  summer.  Conemaugh  river  joins  the  Kiskiminitas 
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river,  which  flows  again  into  the  Allegheny.  Following 
the  river  windings,  it  is  100  miles  to  Pittsburgh. 

Johnstown  was  one  of  the  busiest  towns  of  one  of  the 
busiest  of  States.  The  thunder  of  steam-hammers,  the 
roar  of  rolling-mills,  the  clatter  of  ten  thousand  anvils, 
the  rumbling  of  a thousand  miles  of  shafting — in  a word, 
the  harshly  musical  symphony  of  myriad  machines — 
could  be  heard  here  night  as  well  as  day  in  the  busy 
season.  The  freightage  over  the  two  great  railways  by 
which  it  found  outlet — the  Pennsylvania  It.  R.  and  the  Bal- 
timore & Ohio  R.  R. — surpassed  that  of  many  towns  three 
times  greater  in  population.  The  principal  iron  and  steel 
works,  consisting  of  rolling-mills,  Bessemer  steel  plant,  and 
wire-works,  were  located  in  Johnstown,  but  the  company 
had  works  in  other  adjoining  towns.  In  addition  it  owned 
iron  and  coal  mines  and  leases  of  the  same  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  in  Michigan,  and  in  Spain. 
In  ordinary  times  upwards  of  5000  men  found  steady  work 
in  these  great  shops,  and  in  flush  periods  of  great  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  products,  from  6000  to  7000  workmen 
earned  the  wages  here  which  supported  upwards  of 
30,000  people. 

The  strangers  visiting  Johnstown  the  day  before  that 
awful  disaster  would  have  found  here  all  the  evidence  of 
happiness,  comfort,  thrift,  and  busy  contentment.  The  huge 
works  were  in  full  and  stirring  occupation  ; the  streets  filled 
with  happy-faced  people ; the  shops  and  stores  showed  all 
the  signs  of  prosperous  life  ; joyous  children  were  playing 
or  going  to  and  from  school  ; railway  trains  were  arriving 
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and  leaving,  like  clockwork,  on  their  great  mission.  The 
whole  place — one  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— was  humming  like  a vast  bee-hive,  with  no  premoni- 
tion that  the  clock  of  destiny  was  about  to  strike.  So  in 
Pompeii — that  beautiful  summer  resort  of  classical  Italy — 
on  Aug.  24,  in  the  year  79,  all  the  sports  and  pleasures,  all 
the  occupations  and  duties  of  life  were  at  their  busiest  pulse, 
beating  high  to  the  rhythm  of  hope  and  work,  when  Vesuvius 
opened  its  fiery  jaws  to  devour  its  victims. 

A little  sketch  of  the  past  of  Johnstown  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  before  proceeding  further  to  nar- 
rate the  tragic  events  which  will  give  this  place  a melan- 
choly immortality.  Johnstown  occupied  the  site  of  an  old 
Indian  town  called  Kickenopawling.  About  the  year  1791 
an  enterprising  German,  Joseph  Johns  (he  spelled  his  name 
Yahns),  settled  there,  and  the  original  title  deeds  of  many 
of  the  town  lots  are  in  his  name.  As  this  was  the  head  of 
navigation  to  those  seeking  the  Western  waters,  it  speedily 
became  a place  of  shipment  for  the  iron  of  Huntingdon 
County,  and  for  the  lumber  and  produce  of  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  the  emigration  destined  for  the  West. 

Arks  and  flatboats  were  then  the  only  means  of  convey- 
ance. The  place  was  at  that  time  called  Conemaugh. 
With  the  march  of  Progress,  the  Allegheny  & Portage 
Railroad  was  constructed  between  Johnstown  and  Halli- 
daysburg,  a distance  of  39  i miles.  It  crosses  the  sum- 
mit at  Blair’s  Gap,  and  descends  along  the  mountain  branch 
of  the  Conemaugh.  The  highest  point  of  the  road  is  2700 
feet  above  the  Delaware  river  at  Philadelphia. 
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The  Cambria  Iron  Works,  the  great  industry  of  Johns- 
town, originated  in  a few  widely  separated  charcoal  furnaces 
built  by  pioneer  iron-workers  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  As  early  as  1803,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  business,  and  erected  the  Hermitage 
furnace,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Johns- 
town. In  1809,  the  working  of  ores  was  begun  near  Johns- 
town. These  were  primitive  furnaces,  where  charcoal  was 
the  only  fuel  employed,  and  the  raw  material  and  product 
were  transported  entirely  on  wagons,  but  they  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FATAL  TRAP  AND  HOW  IT  DID  ITS  WORK. 

The  reservoir  which  broke  loose,  and  poured  its  death- 
dealing  waters  down  through  the  populous  and  happy 
Conemaugli  Valley,  was  part  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Canal 
system.  At  the  head  of  the  old  Conemaugli  Creek  up  in 
the  mountains  about  ten  miles/  from  Johnstown,  and  some 
three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  flats  on  which  the 
Cambria  works  were  built  was  a small  natural  lake  called 
also  Conemaugli. 

At  the  building  of  the  Canal  the  engineers  seized  on  this 
body  of  water  to  supply  the  western  division  of  the  canal, 
which  ran  to  Pittsburgh.  There  was  a similar  reservoir  at 
Hallidaysburgh  east  of  the  Summit  of  the  Alleghanies  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Eastern  division.  Between  the  two  was  the 
old  Portage  railway,  one  of  the  first  experiments  in  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  building. 

"With  the  completion  and  development  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  utility  of  the  canal  ceased,  and 
it  was  finally  abandoned.  The  railway  obtained  a grant  of 
the  canal  from  the  State,  and  the  Hallidaysburgh  reservoir 
was  destroyed,  while  that  of  Conemaugh  was  retained  for 
various  reasons  which  will  become  evident.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  named  reservoir  the  water  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  Erancestown  branch  of  the  Juniata  river.  The 
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people  of  the  neighborhood  objected  to  the  existence  of  the 
reservoir  after  the  canal  was  abandoned,  as  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  farmers  in  the  valley 
below  feared  that  the  dam  would  break  and  drown  them. 
The  water  was  all  let  out  of  that  reservoir  three  years  ago. 

The  dam  above  Johnstown  greatly  increased  the  small, 
natural  lake  there.  It  was  a pleasant  drive  from  Johns- 
town to  the  reservoir.  Boating  and  fishing  parties  often 
went  out  there.  Near  the  reservoir  is  Cresson,  a summer 
resort  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  road.  Excursion  parties 
are  made  up  in  the  sumnier  time  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  and  special  trains  are  run  for  them  from  New 
York  to  Cresson. 

A club  called  the  South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Club  was  Organized  some  years  ago,  and  got  the  use  of  the 
lake  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  live  in  Pittsburgh,  and  are  prominent  iron 
and  coal  men.  Besides  them  there  are  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  Pennsylvania  road  among  the  members.  They 
increased  the  size  of  the  dam  until  it  was  over  a hundred 
feet  high  and  ninety  feet  thick  at  the  base.  It  was  about 
twenty  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  about  a fifth  of  a mile 
long.  This  increased  the  size  of  the  lake  to  three  miles  in 
length  and  a mile  and  a quarter  in  width.  It  was  an  irreg- 
ular oval  in  shape.  The  volume  of  water  in  it  depended  on 
the  time  of  the  year.  When  the  dam  broke  the  lake  was 
very  full  on  account  of  the  recent  rains.  Some  of  the 
people  of  J ohnstown  had  thought  for  years  that  the  dam 
might  break,  but  they  did  not  think  that  its  breaking 
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would  do  more  than  flood  the  flats  and  damage  the  works 
of  the  Cambria  Company. 

Originally  there  was  a series  of  waste  gates  in  solid 
masonry  at  the  base  of  the  dam,  which  were  calculated  to 
carry  off  any  dangerous  surplus  of  water  that  did  not  find 
an  outlet  by  a sluiceway  which  was  built  around  the  dam. 
When  the  club  leased  the  dam  it  was  in  bad  condition. 
The  waste  gates  and  their  machinery  were  useless,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  were  not  repaired,  because,  as  some  people 
allege,  they  were  too  far  gone  to  ruin,  while  others  assert 
that  the  club  kept  them  closed  in  order  that  the  fish  in  the 
lake  might  not  escape.  The  club  is  said  to  have  made 
some  improvements,  but  the  structure  seems  to  have  been 
a mass  of  earth  and  shale,  without  any  masonry  of  impor- 
tance. The  stream  as  its  base  was  forty  feet  wide,  and  the 
dam  was  four  hundred  feet  long  at  the  top.  The  club  had 
increased  its  height,  and  the  volume  of  water  cooped  up 
behind  it  was  greatly  augmented.  One  writer  describes 
the  dam  as  a “ heap  of  dirt."” 

There  had  been  repeated  warnings  given  to  the  people 
of  the  valley  that  the  dam  was  unsafe,  and  efforts  had  been 
made  to  prevent  its  reconstruction  by  the  club.  Injunc- 
tions wei^  talked  of  to  restrain  the  increase  of  the  height, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  pressure.  Engineers  had 
pronounced  against  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  subject 
seems  to  have  become  threadbare,  and  the  people  had 
grown  tired  of  hearing  of  a disaster  that  never  came.  Oc- 
casionally there  had  been  rumors  that  the  waters  were 
about  to  burst  through  their  barrier.  Men  had  before 
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this  ridden  down  the  valley  crying  to  the  people  to  take  to 
the  hills,  but  these  alarms  had  so  often  turned  out  to  be 
false  that,  when  they  were  repeated  on  the  fatal  Friday 
morning,  there  were  very  few  to  give  them  credence. 

It  had  been  raining  many  days  before  the  dam  of  Cone- 
maugh  Lake  gave  way.  The  streams  in  the  Great  Yalley 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Appalachian  range  were  filled  to 
choking.  The  earth  was  saturated,  and  could  hold  no 
more.  Day  after  day  the  clouds  poured  down  their  con- 
tents into  the  streams  that  ran  out  of  and  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  into  the  Ohio  Basin 
on  one  side,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  slope  on  the  other. 
The  rivers  and  brooks  rose  brawling,  and  the  lakes  and 
ponds  began  to  overflow  their  dams.  Just  before  Friday, 
the  31st  of  May,  a great  storm  hung  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  middle  Atlantic  water-shed,  the  Ohio  Biver 
Basin,  and  the  drainage  basins  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron.  Bain  fell  for  many  hours,  and  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. Four  and  a half  inches  marked  about  the  average 
fall  for  a few  hours  preceding  the  dreadful  disaster  which 
has  saddened  the  country,  and  called  forth  the  heroism 
and  humanity  of  its  citizens  to  an  extent  that  has  been 
never  equalled  except  when  war  swept  over  the  land  or 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Chicago  Fire  of  1871.  When 
this  last  rain  came  there  was  no  power  of  absorption  left 
in  the  ground.  The  water  ran  off  the  resisting  surface, 
and  into  the  streams,  which  even  then  were  gorged  and 
dangerous,  and  the  floods  came. 

But  however  great  the  tension  to  which  the  dam  was 
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put,  making  all  allowances  for  the  unusual  and  certainly 
unexpected  exigency,  the  testimony  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned which  indicts  the  South  Fork  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  for  gross  neglect  and  carelessness,  for  an  indifference 
to  and  ignorance  of  the  scientific  dangers  which  make  such 
a dam  at  the  best  a horrible  danger  that  it  amounts  to 
positive  criminality. 

Manager  Fulton  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  by  his 
statement  has  placed  the  South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Club  in  a worse  light  than  ever  as  to  responsibility  for  the 
disaster  which  has  desolated  the  Conemaugh  valley. 

“ I hold  in  my  possession  now,”  he  says,  “ a report 
that  I made  to  these  men  years  ago,  in  which  I told  them 
that  their  dam  was  dangerous,  and  would  some  day  cause 
just  such  a disaster  as  this.” 

Engineers  of  recognized  high  standing  have  already  not 
only  endorsed  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  outrageous- 
ly weak  character  of  the  dam,  but  have  pointed  out  in  it 
additional  faults  of  construction.  No  engineer  who  has 
yet  examined  the  wreck  of  the  dam  has  failed  to  denounce 
it  as  a death  trap,  and  among  these  is  included  at  least 
one  who,  before  he  had  visited  the  place,  had  committed 
himself  by  a statement  that  the  dam  was  probably  a safe 
one.  Beyond  this  it  appears  now  that  when  the  dam  was 
new  the  State  authorities  considered  it  so  unsafe  that  they 
never  allowed  over  fifty  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  fishing 
club  had  it  so  fixed  that  they  could  never  have  less  than 
sixty -five  or  seventy  feet. 

Mr.  Fulton’s  statement  makes  it  evident  that  the  club 
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had  ample  and  expert  warning  of  the  dangerous  condition 
of  their  dam,  and  that  they  either  wilfully  neglected  it  or 
satisfied  themselves  with  repairs  that  were  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  demand.  It  is  asserted  that  the  liability 
of  the  club  is  only  $35,000,  that  being  the  amount  of  their 
capital  stock.  If  this  be  so  it  may  occur  to  some  one  who 
thinks  this  liability  small  in  comparison  with  the  loss  to 
include  the  owners  of  the  lake,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  from  whom  the  fishing  club  leased  it,  as  defend- 
ants in  the  suit.  Back  of  them  still  is  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  built  the  dam.  Altogether  there  is  a good 

chance  for  lawyer’s  big  fees  before  the  responsibility  for 

* 

the  disaster  is  finally  fixed  or  evaded.  Whatever  may  be 
the  legal  responsibility,  the  bitter  feeling  over  the  affair  is 
directed  entirely  against  the  fishing  club,  which,  purely  for 
their  own  and  exclusive  pleasure,  vastly  increased,  if  they 
did  not  legally  create,  the  danger  which  has  proved  so 
fatal.  It  would  be  unsafe  for  any  person  known  to  be  a 
member  of  the  club  to  visit  any  part  of  the  valley  now, 
and  threats  are  even  made  that  vengeance  will  seek  them 
out  should  they  fail  to  come  to  meet  it. 

The  thorough  report  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brinckerlioff, 
C.E.,  to  the  Engineering  and  Building  Record , enters  with 
great  care  into  the  defects  of  the  dam,  making  it  wonder- 
ful that  the  catastrophe  had  not  occurred  before.  This 
report  is  too  important  not  to  print  in  full  in  any  adequate 
account  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  Johnstown 
tragedy.  He  says : 

“ Arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  break,  we  found  an 
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earthen  embankment  stretching  a distance  of  about  900 
feet  on  its  crest  across  the  valley  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Conemaugh.  Its  central  portion  had  been  completely 
washed  out  down  to  and  even  below  the  original  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  rush  of  the  released  water  having  scooped 
out  quite  a basin  just  below  the  dam. 

“ The  width  of  the  break  at  the  crest  was  about  350 
feet,  narrowing  to  perhaps  less  than  one  fourth  of  that 
amount  at  the  bottom.  The  % structure  of  the  remaining 
portions  thus  exposed  in  section  showed  a tolerably  homo- 
geneous mass  of  stiff,  gravelly  clay,  well  covered  with  rip- 
rap, on  both  slopes,  the  lower  slope  having  quite  a growth 
of  trees  and  bushes  on  it.  My  first  look  was  for  the  heart 
wall  of  puddle  or  masonry  that  is  usual  in  large  earthen 
dams,  but  a closer  examination  of  the  material  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  omission  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  dam  was  practically  all  puddle  of  very  good 
quality. 

“ This  had  apparently  been  deposited  in  pretty  uniform 
horizontal  layers,  and  the  exposed  portions  showed  a high 
resistance  to  the  erosion  of  the  flood,  standing  with  very 
steep  and  in  some  cases  perpendicular  slopes.  The  section 
of  the  dam,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a 50-foot  tape,  was  as  follows : Height,  80  feet ; 
width  at  top,  20  feet;  width  at  bottom,  300  feet;  inner 
slope,  2 to  1,  length,  160  feet ; outer  slope,  lj  to  1,  length, 
120  feet. 

“ The  rip-rap  on  the  inner  slope  at  least  was  mostly  of 
irregular  quarry  stone,  such  as  one  or  two  men  could 
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handle,  and  the  toe  of  the  inner  slope  was  of  roughly 
squared  stone  carefully  set  on  edge.  The  inner  slope  was 
also  slightly  concave,  or,  in  other  words,  its  inclination 
increased  from  the  toe  up,  averaging,  however,  as  above. 
The  outer  slope  was  so  overgrown  as  to  be  less  readily 
examined. 

“ Around  the  north  end  of  the  dam  a spillway  or 
waste  weir  had  been  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  of  which 
both  sides  of  the  valley  *at  this  point  appear  to  be 
composed,  more  or  less  covered,  however,  with  soil. 
This  waste  weir  was  65  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest  point 
before  it  commenced  to  descend  materially.  It  was 
somewhat  wider  at ' its  upper  end,  enough  probably  to 
amply  offset  the  obstruction  occasioned  by  a fish  screen, 
three  feet  high  or  so,  attached  to  the  posts  of  a carriage 
bridge  which  crossed  at  that  point.  The  bottom  of  the 
waste  weir  at  its  inlet  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  crest 
of  the  dam  at  its  nearest  point.  This,  in  the  absence 
of  a level,  was  estimated  by  measuring  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  weir,  on  the  posts  of  the  bridge,  above  men- 
tioned, and  sighting  across.  The  crest  of  the  dam,  some 
300  feet  long,  between  the  weir  and  the  break,  sloped  uni- 
formly from  the  former  to  the  latter  point,  as  could  be 
seen  by  sighting  along  it,  a line  from  the  weir  end  over  the 
edge  at  the  break  falling  several  feet  below  the  edge  of  the 
crest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  break;  As  near  as  could 
be  estimated  by  measuring  up  from  the  water-mark  on  the 
rip-rap,  and  by  sighting  across  from  the  bottom  of  the 
waste  weir  to  the  water-mark  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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reservoir,  the  crest  of  the  dam  at  the  side  of  the  break  next 
to  the  weir  was  about  seven  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
weir. 

“ At  the  bottom  of  the  break,  on  the  line  of  the  inner 
toe,  were  the  remains  of  the  foundation  of  a gate-house,, 
from  which  some  large  iron  pipes  had  originally  extended 
through  the  dam  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  water 
when  the  reservoir  was  used  for  its  original  purpose,  of  sup- 
plying the  State  canal.  According  to  the  statement  of  an 
old  resident  of  the  vicinity,  some  time  after  its  use  for  this 
purpose  had  been  discontinued,  a leak  along  these  pipes,  or 
the  tunnel  in  which  they  were  laid,  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  dam  ; the  break,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive  as  the  present 
one,  and  caused  no  serious  damage.  When  the  breach  was 
closed  to  form  a lake  for  its  recent  use,  of  boating  and 
fishing,  the  pipes  for  drawing  off  were  no  longer  needed, 
and  were  therefore  omitted. 

“ What  sort  of  work  was  done  and  what  material  was 
used  in  repairing  this  break  there  is  nothing  now  left 
to  show,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  general 
appearance  of  things  and  the  fact  that  both  leaks  occurred 
at  the  same  point.  It  will  therefore  be  understood  that 
all  that  has  been  said  so  far  probably  applies  exclusively 
to  the  original  work. 

“ The  depression  of  the  crest  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  dam  toward  the  centre  is  most  likely  due  to  the 
settlement  of  the  embankment,  which  would  naturally  be 
greatest  where  the  dam  was  highest.  If,  as  is  probable, 
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the  crest  of  the  new  work  was  made  fair  with  the  old  at 
the  start,  it  would  in  course  of  time  settle  to  even  a lower 
point,  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  below  the  elevation  of 
the  dam  at  the  ends.  This  would,  in  a measure  at  least, 
account  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  dam.  The  old 
resident  before  mentioned,  who  saw  the  dam  go,  observed 
no  leakage  through  the  dam,  but  said  that  the  water 
commenced  to  flow  over  the  crest  of  the  dam  at  its  centre. 
This  continued  a couple  of  hours  or  so  before  the  flow 
became  serious ; then  the  lower  slope  began  to  cut  away 
rapidly  under  the  increased  flow,  the  sides  of  the  breach 
falling  in  from  time  to  time,  until  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  breach  was  complete. 

“ The  overflow  was  due  to  a combination  of  two  causes 
— first,  the  inadequacy  of  the  waste  weir,  which,  however 
ample  it  may  seem  to  have  been,  was  plainly  unable  to 
carry  off  the  vast  volume  of  water  that  poured  into  the 
reservoir ; and  second,  to  the  depression  of  the  crest  of  the 
dam  at  its  centre.  This  depression  reduced  not  only  the 
effective  discharge  area  of  the  weir,  but  also  the  velocity  of 
the  discharged  water,  thus  very  greatly  reducing  the  weir’s 
capacity  for  relief. 

“ The  position  as  well  as  the  amount  of  this  depression 
was  a serious  matter.  Being  in  the  centre,  the  overflow- 
ing water  could  wash  the  widest  portion  of  the  outer  slope 
and  cut  the  dam  to  the  bottom  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  both  sides  of  the  breach  caving  in  at  once ; while,  had 
the  overflow  occurred  at  either  end,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  dam  would  have  had  to  have  been  washed  away  before 
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the  reservoir  could  have  been  emptied ; and  as  in  addition 
to  this,  the  water  could  only  act  on  one  part  of  the  dam  at 
once,  the  time  required  to  empty  the  reservoir  would  have 
been  increased  in  a proportion  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  material  to  be  washed  away. 

“ An  effort  was  made  in  this  direction,  when  the  water 
began  flowing  over  the  dam,  by  cutting  through  at  or  near 
the  end  of  the  dam  farthest  from  the  waste  weir,  but  rock 
was  soon  met  with,  and  a sufficient  outlet  could  not  be 
made  in  season  to  prevent  the  overflow. 

“ Though  the  section  of  the  dam  appears  to  have  been 
ample  to  resist  overturning  or  sliding,  even  with  the  res- 
ervoir full  to  overflowing,  it  is  easy  now  to  see  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  lower  or  outer  slope,  while  it 
would  not  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  dam,  would 
have  materially  retarded  its  progress,  and  thus,  not  only 
have  reduced  the  volume  of  the  ensuing  flood  by  letting  the 
water  out  more  slowly,  but  have  given  more  time  for  those 
below  to  escape  its  coming. 

“ To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  dam  as  originally 
designed  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  stability  and  to  have 
been  well  built.  In  grading  the  crest,  however,  not  enough 
allowance  appears  to  have  been  made  for  subsequent  set- 
tlement, and  this  defect  was  probably  increased  when  the 
dam  was  repaired,  even  supposing  that  no  other  elements 
of  weakness  may  not  have  then  been  introduced.  This 
concentrated  the  destructive  effect  of  the  overflow  at  the 
worst  possible  point,  and  the  disaster  followed. 

“As  compared  to  the  volume  of  the  stream  when 
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observed,  the  waste  weir  appeared  to  be  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, especially  if  the  crest  of  the  dam  had  been  every- 
where ten  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  weir. 

“Whether  the  size  of  the  weir  bore  any  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  watershed  of  the  South  Fork, 
especially  if  denuded  of  trees,  or  to  any  observed  flood 
flow  of  the  stream  itself,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
determine  at  present. 

“ It  may  be  added  that  the  dam  is  straight  in  plan,  and 
its  crest  was  used  for  a roadway.” 

The  testimony  of  a distinguished  expert  engineer,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wellington,  is  also  of  great  interest,  and  we  offer  a 
digest  of  his  views : 

Mr.  Wellington  states  that  the  dam  was  in  every  re- 
spect of  very  inferior  construction  and  of  a kind  wholly 
unwarranted  by  good  engineering  practices  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Both  the  original  and  reconstructed  dams  were  of 
earth  only,  with  no  heart  wall,  but  only  rip-rapped  on  the 
slopes.  The  original  dam,  however,  was  made  in  rammed 
and  watered  layers,  which  still  show  distinctly  in  the 
wrecked  dam.  The  new  end  greatly  added  to  its  stability, 
but  it  was  to  all  appearance  simply  dumped  in  like  an  or- 
dinary railroad  fill,  or,  if  rammed,  shows  no  evidence  of 
good  effect  from  it.  Much  of  the  old  part  is  standing  in- 
tact, while  adjacent  parts  of  the  new  work  are  wholly  car- 
ried off.  There  was  no  central  wall  of  puddle  or  masonry 
either  in  the  new  or  the  old  dam.  It  has  been  the  invaria- 
ble practice  of  engineers  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  use 
one  or  the  other  in  building  high  dams  of  earth.  The  re- 
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constructed  dam  bears  marks  of  great  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness in  having  been  made  nearly  two  feet  lower  in  tbe 
middle  than  at  tbe  ends.  It  should  ratber  have  crowmed 
in  the  middle,  which  would  have  concentrated  the  overflow 
if  it  should  occur,  at  the  ends  instead  of  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  Wellington  says  that  no  engineer  of  known  and 
good  standing  for  such  work  could  possibly  have  been  en- 
gaged on  it,  since  in  the  particulars  mentioned  it  violated 
the  most  elementary  and  universally  understood  require- 
ments of  good  practice.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  other 
dam  of  equal  height  had  ever  been  constructed  in  this 
country  wholly  of  earth  without  some  kind  of  special  pro- 
tection against  leakage  or  abrasion  by  water  in  the  centre 
of  the  dam.  The  estimates  of  the  original  dam  indicate 
that  it  was  made  of  about  half  earth  and  half  rock,  but  if 
so  there  was  little  evidence  of  it  in  the  broken  dam.  The 
rip-rapping  was  merely  a skin  on  each  face,  with  more  or 
less  loose  spauls  mixed  with  the  earth.  The  dam  was  72 
feet  above  water,  2 to  1 inside  slope,  1-J  to  1 outside  slope, 
20  feet  wide  on  top.  Rock  throughout  was  about  one  foot 
below  the  surface.  The  earth  was  pretty  good  material 
for  such  a dam,  if  it  was  to  be  built  at  all,  being  of  a 
clayey  nature,  making  good  puddle.  To  this  the  fact  of 
its  remaining  intact  since  1881  must  be  ascribed,  as  no  en- 
gineer of  standing  would  have  ever  tried  to  so  construct  it. 
The  fact  that  the  dam  was  a reconstructed  one  after 
twenty  years’  abandonment  made  it  especially  hard  on  the 
older  part  of  the  dam  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

This  was  the  situation  when  on  Friday,  May  31st,  about 
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1 p.m.,  this  huge,  illy  constructed  dam,  useless  except  for 
the  summer  dalliance  of  a few  rich  men,  commenced  giv- 
ing way  and  at  three  o’clock  unloosed  a pent-up  monster 
on  its  terrible,  resistless  way  to  swallow  up  10,000  human 
beings  in  its  voracious  maw. 

Without  stopping  now  to  narrate  the  thrilling  and  pa- 
thetic details,  which  will  be  given  in  succeeding  chapters, 
let  us  follow  the  course  of  the  flood.  When  the  great 
wave  from  Conemaugh  Lake,  behind  the  dam,  came  down 
the  Conemaugh  Yalley,  the  first  obstacle  it  struck  was  the 
great  viaduct  over  the  South  Fork.  This  viaduct  was  a 
State  work,  built  to  carry  the  old  Portage  road  across  the 
Fork.  The  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  parallels  the  Portage 
road  for  a long  distance,  and  runs  over  the  Fork.  Its  de- 
struction is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  breaking  of  the  com- 
munication between  Johnstown  and  Harrisburg.  Besides 
sweeping  the  viaduct  down,  the  bore,  or  smaller  bores  on 
its  wings,  washed  out  the  Portage  road  for  miles.  One  of 
the  small  bores  went  down  the  bed  of  a brook  which  comes 
into  the  Conemaugh  at  the  village  of  South  Fork,  which  is 
some  distance  above  the  viaduct.  The  big  bore  backed  the 
river  above  the  village.  The  small  bore  was  thus  checked 
in  its  course  and  flowed  into  the  village. 

The  obstruction  below  being  removed,  the  backed-up 
water  swept  the  village  of  South  Fork  away.  The  flood 
came  down.  It  moved  steadily,  but  with  a velocity  never 
yet  attained  by  an  engine  moved  by  power  controllable  by 
man.  It  accommodated  itself  to  the  character  of  the 
breaks  in  the  hill.  It  filled  every  one,  whether  narrow  or 
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broad.  Its  thrust  was  sidewise  and  downward  as  well  as 
forward.  By  side  thrust  it  scoured  every  curve  and  bend 
in  the  line  of  the  mountains,  lessening  its  direct  force  to 
exert  power  laterally,  but  at  the  same  time  moving  its  cen- 
tre straight  on  Johnstown.  It  is  well  to  state  that  the 
Conemaugh  Biver  is  tortuous,  like  most  streams  of  its  kind. 
Wherever  the  mountains  retreat,  flats  make  out  from  them 
to  the  channel  of  the  stream.  It  was  on  such  flats  that 
South  Fork  and  Mineral  Point  villages  and  the  boroughs 
of  Conemaugh,  Franklin,  Woodvale,  East  Conemaugh,  and 
Johnstown  were  built. 

After  emerging  from  the  South  Fork,  with  the  ruins  of 
the  great  viaduct  in  its  maw,  it  swept  down  a narrow  val- 
ley until  just  above  the  village  of  Mineral  Point.  There  it 
widened,  and,  thrusting  its  right  wing  into  the  hollow 
where  the  village  nestled,  it  swept  away  every  house  on 
the  flat.  The  buildings  torn  away  were  soon  welded  into  a 
compact  mass,  with  trees  and  logs  and  general  drift  stuff. 
This  mass  followed  the  bore.  What  the  bore  could  not 
budge,  its  follower  took  up  and  carried. 

The  first  great  feat  at  carrying  and  lifting  was  done  at 
East  Conemaugh.  It  tore  up  every  building  in  the  yard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  took  locomotives  and 
carried  them  down  and  dug  holes  for  their  burials.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  flood  had  a downward  thrust.  One 
perceives  proof  of  this  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
there  was  a sort  of  breakwater  of  concreted  cinders,  slag, 
and  other  things,  making  a combination  harder  than  stone. 
Unable  to  get  a grip  directly  on  these  banks,  the  flood 
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jumped  over  them,  threw  the  whole  weight  of  the  mass  of 
logs  and  broken  buildings  down  on  the  sand  behind  them, 
scooped  this  sand  out,  and  then,  by  backward  blows, 
knocked  the  concrete  to  pieces.  In  this  it  displayed  al- 
most the  uttermost  skill  of  human  malice. 

After  crossing  the  flat  of  East  Conemaugh  and  scooping 
out  of  their  situations  sixty-five  houses  in  two  streets,  as 
well  as  tearing  passenger  trains  to  pieces,  drowning  an  un- 
known number  of  persons,  and  picking  up  others  to  dash 
against  whatever  obstacles  it  encountered,  it  sent  a force 
to  the  left,  which  cut  across  the  flat  of  Eranklin  Borough, 
ripped  thirty-two  houses  to  pieces,  and  cut  a second  chan- 
nel for  the  Conemaugh  Biver.  The  river  now  runs  through 
both  channels,  leaving  an  island  to  mark  the  place  of  di- 
vision of  the  forces  of  the  flood.  The  strength  of  the  east- 
ern wing  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  iron  bars 
piled  in  heaps  in  the  stock-yard  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany were  swept  away,  and  that  some  of  them  may  be 
found  all  along  the  river  as  far  as  Johnstown. 

After  this  came  the  utter  wiping  out  of  the  borough  of 
Woodvale,  on  the  flat  to  the  northeast  of  Johnstown  and 
diagonally  opposite  it.  Woodvale  had  a population  of 
nearly  3000  people.  It  requires  a large  number  of  houses 
to  shelter  so  many.  Estimating  ten  to  a family,  which  is 
a big  estimate,  there  were  300  houses  in  Woodvale.  There 
were  also  a woolen-mill,  a flour-mill,  the  Gautier  Barb- 
Wire  Mills  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  the  tan- 
nery of  W.  H.  Kosentlial  & Co.  Only  the  flour- mill  and 
the  middle  section  of  the  bridge  remain.  The  flat  is  bare 
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otherwise.  The  stables  of  the  Woodvale  Horse  Bailroad 
Company  went  out  with  the  water ; every  horse  and  car 
in  them  went  also. 

The  change  was  wrought  in  five  minutes.  Bobert  Miller, 
a young  man  who  has  lost  two  of  his  children  and  his 
mother-in-law,  has  described  the  scene  to  me  as  follows  : “I 
was  standing,”  he  said,  “near  the  Woodvale  Bridge,  between 
Maple  Avenue  and  Portage  Street,  in  Johnstown.  The 
river  was  high,  and  David  Lucas  and  I were  speculating 
about  the  bridges,  whether  they  would  go  down  or  not. 
Lucas  said,  * I guess  this  bridge  will  stand ; it  does  not 
seem  to  be  weakened.’  Just  then  we  saw  a dark  object 
up  the  river.  Over  it  was  a white  mist.  It  was  high 
and  somehow  dreadful,  though  we  could  not  make  it 
out.  Dark  smoke  seemed  to  form  a background  for  the 
mist.  We  did  not  wait  for  more.  By  instinct  we  knew 
the  big  dam  had  burst  and  its  water  was  coming  upon 
us.  Lucas  jumped  on  a car-horse,  rode  across  the  bridge, 
and  went  yelling  into  Johnstown.  The  flood  overtook 
him,  and  he  had  to  abandon  his  horse  and  climb  a high 
hill. 

“I  went  straight  to  my  house  in  Woodvale,  warning 
everybody  as  I ran.  My  wife  and  mother-in-law  were 
ready  to  move,  with  my  five  children,  so  we  went  for  the 
hillside,  but  we  were  not  speedy  enough.  The  water  had 
come  over  the  flat  at  its  base  and  cut  us  off.  -j^T  and  my 
wife  climbed  into  a coal  car  with  one  of  the  children  to 
get  out  of  the  water.  I put  two  more  children  into  the 
car  and  looked  around  for  my  other  children  and  my 
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mother-in-law.  My  mother-in-law  was  a stout  woman, 
weighing  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  She 
could  not  climb  into  a car.  The  train  was  too  long  for  her 
to  go  around  it,  so  she  tried  to  crawl  under,  leading  the 
children. 

The  train  was  suddenly  pushed  forward  by  the  flood, 
and  she  was  knocked  down  and  crushed ; so  were  my  chil- 
dren, by  the  same  shock.  My  wife  and  children  in  the 
car  were  thrown  down  and  covered  with  coal.  I was  taken 
off  by  the  water,  but  I swam  to  the  car  and  pulled  them 
from  under  a lot  of  coal.  A second  blow  to  the  train 
threw  our  car  against  the  hillside  and  us  out  of  it  to  firm 
earth.  I never  saw  my  two  children  and  mother-in-law 
after  the  flood  first  struck  the  train  of  .coal  cars.  I have 
often  heard  it  said  that  the  dam  might  break,  but  I never 
paid  any  attention  to  it.  It  was  common  talk  whenever 
there  was  a freshet  or  a big  pack  of  ice.” 

The  principal  street  of  Woodvale  was  Maple  Avenue. 
The  Conemaugh  Elver  now  rushes  through  it  from  one 
side  of  the  flat  to  the  other.  Its  pavement  is  beautifully 
clean.  It  is  doubtful  that  it  will  ever  be  cleared  by 
mortal  agency  again.  Breaking  down  the  barbed  steel 
wire  mill  and  the  tannery  at  the  bridge,  the  flood  went 
across  the  regular  channel  of  the  river  and  struck  the 
Gautier  Steel  Works,  made  up  of  numerous  stanch  brick 
buildings^nd  one  immense  structure  of  iron,  filled  with 
enormous*  boilers,  fly  wheels,  and  machinery  generally. 
The  buildings  are  strewn  through  Johnstown.  Near  these 
sights  are  some  bricks,  twisted  iron  beams,  boilers,  wheels, 
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and  engine  bodies,  bound  together  with  logs,  driftwood, 
tree  branches,  and  various  other  things,  woven  in  and  out 
of  one  another  marvellously. 

These  aggregations  are  of  enormous  size  and  weight. 
They  were  not  too  strong  for  the  immense  power  of  the 
destroying  agent,  for  a twenty-ton  locomotive,  taken  from 
the  Gautier  Works,  now  lies  in  Main  Street,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  away.  It  did  not  simply  take  a good  grip  upon 
them  ; it  was  spreading  out  its  line  for  a force  by  its  left 
wing,  and  hit  simultaneously  upon  Johnstown  flat,  its  peo- 
ple and  houses,  while  its  right  wing  did  whatever  it  could 
in  the  way  of  helping  the  destructive  work.  The  left 
wing  scoured  the  flat  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  With  a 
portion  of  the  centre  it  then  rushed  across  Stony  Creek. 
The  remainder  of  the  central  force  cleared  several  paths  in 
diverging  directions  through  the  town. 

While  the  left  and  centre  were  tearing  houses  to  pieces 
and  drowning  untold  lives,  the  right  had  been  hurrying 
along  the  base  of  the  northern  hills,  in  the  channel  of  the 
Conemaugli  River,  carrying  down  the  houses,  bridges, 
human  beings,  and  other  drift  that  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  way  from  South  Fork. 

Thus  far  the  destruction  at  Johnstown  had  not  been 
one  quarter  what  it  is  now.  But  the  bed  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  beyond  Johnstown  is  between  high  hills  that  come 
close  together.  The  cut  is  bridged  by  a viaduct.  The 
right  wing,  with  its  plunder,  was  stopped  by  the  bridge 
and  the  bend.  The  left  and  centre  came  tearing  down 
Stony  Creek.  There  was  a collision  of  forces.  The  men, 
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women,  children,  horses,  other  domestic  animals,  houses, 
bridges,  railroad  cars,  logs,  and  tree  branches  were  jammed 
together  in  a solid  mass,  which  only  dynamite  can  break 
up.  The  outlet  of  Stony  Creek  was  almost  completely 
closed  and  the  channel  of  the  Conemaugh  was  also  choked. 
The  water  in  both  surged  back.  In  Stony  Creek  it  went 
along  the  curve  of  the  base  of  the  hill  in  front  of  which 
Kernville  is  built.  Dividing  its  strength,  one  part  of  the 
flood  went  up  Stony  Creek  a short  distance  and  moved 
around  again  into  Johnstown.  It  swept  before  it  many 
more  houses  than  before  and  carried  them  around  in  a 
circle,  until  they  met  and  crashed  against  other  houses, 
torn  from  the  point  of  Johnstown  flat  by  a similar  wave 
moving  in  a circle  from  the  Conemaugh. 

The  two  waves  and  their  burdens  went  around  and 
around  in  slowly-diminishing  circles,  until  most  of  the 
houses  had  been  ground  to  pieces.  There  are  living  men, 
women,  and  children  who  circled  in  these  frightful  vortices 
for  an  hour.  Lawyer  Rose,  his  wife,  his  two  brothers,  and 
his  two  sisters  are  among  those.  They  were  drawn  out  of 
their  house  by  the  suction  of  the  retreating  water,  and  thus 
were  started  on  a frightful  journey.  Three  times  they  went 
from  the  Kernville  side  of  the  creek  to  the  centre  of  the 
Johnstown  fl&t  and  past  their  own  dwelling.  They  were 
dropped  at  last  on  the  Kernville  shore.  Mr.  Rose  had  his 
collar  bone  broken,  but  the  others  were  hurt  only  by  fright, 
wetting,  and  some  bruises. 

Some  of  the  back-water  went  up  the  creek  and  did  dam- 
age at  Grubtown  and  Hornerstown.  More  of  it,  following 
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the  line  of  the  mountain,  rushed  in  at  the  back  of  Kernville. 
It  cut  a clear  path  for  itself  from  the  lower  end  of  the  village 
to  the  upper  end,  diagonally  opposite,  passing  through  the 
centre.  It  sent  little  streams  to  topple  homes  over  in  side 
places  and  went  on  a round  trip  into  the  higher  part  of 
Johnstown,  between  the  creek  and  the  hill.  It  carried 
houses  from  Kernville  to  the  Johnstown  bank  of  the  creek, 
and  left  them  there.  Then  it  coursed  down  the  bank,  over- 
turning trains  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Bailroad,  and  also 
houses,  and  keeping  on  until  it  had  made  the  journey 
several  times. 

God  alone  knows  how  many  people  were  caught  in,  nor 
how  few  comparatively  escaped  from,  these  fearful  mael- 
stroms. Sunday,  half-starved  and  almost  crazy,  men  and 
women  were  found  in  garrets  of  wrecked  houses  that  had 
gone  the  awful  rounds.  The  swirling  waters  had  torn  their 
clothes  off  them,  and  they  were  ashamed  to  cry  for  help  in 
their  nudity.  They  were  discovered  and  helped  by  acci- 
dent. In  a house  in  Kernville,  which  had  been  filled  to 
the  second  story  with  water  and  mud,  there  was  hanging 
on  the  wall  to-day  the  legend,  “ There  is  No  Place  Like 
Home but  every  member  of  the  family  had  gone  to  some 
other  place. 

On  the  wall  of  the  parlor  of  another  battered  and  muddy 
building  was  an  ornament  that  indicated,  better  than  any- 
thing else  I can  think  of,  the  course  of  the  flood  that  had 
swept  through  Conemaugh  Valley.  It  was  an  arrangement 
of  fans — one  big  fan,  such  as  a lady  of  fashion  languidly 
plies  at  the  opera,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones,  like  the 
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well-known  panamas.  The  small  round  ones  were  attached 
to  the  handle  of  the  big  one.  They  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  course  of  the  flood  as  it  went  into  the  concave 
curves  of  the  mountain  on  either  side  of  the  Conemaugh 
Biver,  while  the  river  itself,  until  it  reaches  Johnstown,  is 
the  handle  of  the  big  fan.  The  curves  of  the  river  beyond 
Johnstown  and  of  Stony  Creek,  joined,  make  the  fringe  of 
the  fan. 


JESUS  ! LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL,  LET  ME  TO  THY  BOSOM  FTY  ; 

WHILE  THE  BILLOWS  NEAR  ME  ROLL,  WHILE  THE  TEMPEST  STILL  IS  HIGH. 


THE  GAP  THROUGH  WHICH  THE  WATER  PASSED  IN  ITS  RUSH  UPON 
JOHNSTOWN. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  GREAT  JOHNSTOWN 
TRAGEDY. 

It  is  to  tlie  great  glory  of  any  fallen  nature,  wicked  and 
debased  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  no  great  woe  ever  over- 
takes the  human  race  without  developing  the  grand  hidden 
traits,  which  tell  us  how  much  heroism  and  nobility  lie 
mixed  with  the  ignoble  and  base.  Sinner  as  well  as  saint 
often  blossoms  under  these  trying  circumstances,  and  the 
shining  face  of  God  gleams  in  lineaments  even  of  his  most 
erring  children.  Let  the  sceptic  argue  as  he  will  that 
tremendous  catastrophes  prove  that  there  is  no  Divine 
Providence, — no  kind  Father  who  rules  mundane  affairs. 
Let  the  cold-blooded  scientist  assert  that  no  just  and 
merciful  king  of  the  universe  would  permit  these  fright- 
ful catastrophes  of  ruin  to  overwhelm  the  innocent  and 
guilty  alike.  This,  at  all  events  we  know,  without  being 
able  to  question  the  purposes  of  the  Infinite,  that  the 
splendid  and  beautiful  things  of  which  man  shows  him- 
self capable,  when  he  faces  some  stupendous'  misfortune, 
light  a flame  of  sympathy  and  admiration  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows,  which  lifts  them  to  higher  thoughts.  Pity, 
brotherly  kindness,  yearning  sorrow,  wre  know,  are  touched 
by  the  sight  of  misery ; but,  more  than  this,  the  heroic 
spectacle  of  sacrifice,  self-devotion,  high  courage,  and 
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endurance,  which  is  sure  to  be  shown  in  a community 
subjected  to  a great  catastrophe,  makes  other  men  bettei 
and  nobler. 

The  Johnstown  tragedy  is  crowded  with  incidents  oi 
pathos,  heroism,  self-denial,  gallantry,  which  cannot  easily 
be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  similar  events.  Shelley,  the 
English  poet,  in  his  great  poem  “Prometheus  Unbound,” 
describes  a storm  at  sea ; and  as  the  culminating  incident, 
far  more  awful  and  beautiful  in  its  moral  grandeur  than  all 
the  wild  terrors  of  wind  and  wave,  puts  these  -frords  in  the 
mouth  of  the  spirit,  who  speaks : 

11 1 alit  on  a great  ship  lightning  split, 

* And  speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy  his  plank, 

Then  plunged  aside  to  die.” 

In  gathering  together  the  noble  and  touching  things, 
the  tragic  and  the  terrible,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  sorrow 
and  wretchedness,  which  dignify  the  wreck  and  debris  of 
the  stricken  Conemaugh  valley,  one  can  hardly  go  amiss 
for  material  to  outvie  all  description  that  makes  that  giant 
ruin  something  far  more  than  the  mere  shattering  and  dis- 
integration of  accumulated  human  effort.  Carlyle  once 
wrote  of  an  unfortunate  friend,  himself  also  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  literary  world  : “ And  so  the  empyrean 
buried  under  the  terrene  yet  inextinguishable  there  made 
sad  writhings.”  So  the  heavenly  always  struggles  under 
the  earthly.  Let  us,  then,  glance  at  the  incidents  of  the 
awful  Johnstown  tragedy,  and  find  in  them  that  which  will 
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melt  and  uplift  tlie  human  heart.  We  shall  let  these 
events  speak  for  themselves  in  the  simple  and  touching 
language  with  which  they  reach  us  at  first  hand.  They 
need  none  of  the  embellishments  of  art  to  pierce  the  most 
callous  sensibilities. 

MRS.  OGLE  AND  HER  DAUGHTER,  HEROINES  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN 

WIRE. 

“ This  is  my  last  message.” 

That  is  the  telegram  which  Mrs.  H.  M.  Ogle,  manager 
of  the  Johnstown  telegraph  office,  sent  just  before  she  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  flood.  Long  after  the  danger  was  im- 
minent, and  long  after  death  was  almost  certain,  Mrs.  Ogle 
sat  in  the  Johnstown  telegraph  office,  over  which  she  had 
presided  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  sent  warn- 
ing telegrams  down  the  fated  valley  to  the  towns  and 
villages  below. 

Mrs.  Ogle  was  the  widow  of  a soldier  who  was  killed  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  She  had  three  children  to  sup- 
port, and  she  learned  telegraphy.  She  was  quick,  and, 
after  acting  as  operator  for  a year  or  two  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania town,  she  was  put  in  charge  of  the  then  insignificant 
station  at  Johnstown.  The  town  grew  rapidly,  and  Mrs. 
Ogle  was  provided  with  an  assistant.  With  the  increase  in 
manufacturing  interests  the  office  gradually  assumed  im- 
portance in  the  telegraph  system.  But  Mrs.  Ogle  had 
grown  with  it,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  propositions  to 
put  a man  in  charge  of  the  office  she  was  retained  as  morei 
than  satisfactory  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  tele- 
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graph  system.  Indeed,  as  new  officials  arose  in  power 
Mrs.  Ogle’s  sex  was  lost  sight  of  to  some  extent.  She 
always  in  her  reports  left  off  the  prefix  “Mrs.,”  signing 
herself  H.  M.  Ogle ; and  a round  masculine  penmanship, 
added  to  a thoroughly  business  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  office,  made  a general  impression  among  the  officials 
that  the  Johnstown  office  was  managed  by  a man,  and  an 
unusually  efficient  man  at  that.  A few  years  after  she 
became  manager  she  was  intrusted  with  the  sending  of  the 
Associated  Press  despatches.  Her  dealings  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  as  reported  to  the  Western  Union  officials, 
led  to  her  appointment  by  them  as  the  telegraph  com- 
pany’s agent  in  that  business.  She  has  handled  this  busi- 
ness for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Of  her  three  children,  Mrs.  Ogle  chose  her  daughter 
Minnie  as  her  assistant  in  the  office.  Minnie  proved  nearly 
as  apt  as  her  mother,  and  became  an  expert  telegrapher. 
Later  on,  Mrs.  Ogle  increased  her  staff  until  she  had  four 
regular  operators  and  three  messengers.  The  whole  staff 
was  in  the  office  when  the  final  disaster  overtook  the  town. 
Mrs.  Ogle’s  last  message,  so  far  as  known,  was  one  of  warn- 
ing to  those  lower  down  in  the  valley.  She  could  have 
escaped  with  her  daughter  and  her  assistants  had  slie 
selfishly  minded  the  first  warnings  that  came  over  the 
wire,  but  she  ordered  that  no  one  leave  the  office  until  the 
valley  was  warned. 

She  did  not  report  directly  to  this  city,  but  to  Pitts- 
burgh, to  Manager  Charles  O.  Rowe  there.  The  last  mes- 
sage he  received  from  her  was  sent  from  Johnstown  at  3 
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o’clock  Friday  afternoon.  It  indicated  that  the  great  dis- 
aster was  at  hand,  bnt  had  not  yet  struck  the  town.  Mrs. 
Ogle  telegraphed  that  the  water  had  swept  the  town.  She 
said  that  the  flood  had  driven  them  all  from  their  office  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  that  she  had  removed  the  instruments 
to  the  top  floor  of  the  building.  The  four  operators  and 
the  three  messengers  were  with  her.  This  was  the  last 
authentic  word  received  from  Mrs.  Ogle.  She  herself  rec- 
ognized her  impending  doom,  firmly  and  heroically  as  she 
stood  at  the  despatching  key.  The  shadow  of  death  was 
already  on  her  and  her  daughter  when  she  sent  those 
thrilling  words  : “ This  is  my  last  message.” 

Before  her  despatch  was  fairly  received  in  Pittsburgh 
it  is  thought  the  telegraph  office  went  on  the  crest  of  the 
flood.  Mrs.  Ogle’s  daughter  perished  with  her. 

The  Western  Union  officials  in  this  city  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Ogle  in  the  highest  terms.  A representative  of  Assistant 
Manager  J.  W.  Merrihew  said  of  her : 

“ She  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  competent  managers 
this  company  has  ever  had.  She  has  had  charge  of  that 
office  for  twenty-five  years.  It  is  an  important  office.  She 
has  managed  not  only  the  routine  but  the  larger  business 
in  a way  which  no  one  could  have  bettered.  There  were, 
in  fact,  very  few  who  handled  her  reports  or  her  business 
who  did  not  think  the  manager  of  the  Johnstown  office  was 
a man,  and  a capable  man  at  that.” 

A SAD  STORY  OF  A MOTHER’S  LOSS. 

A pretty,  pale  little  woman  told  part  of  her  sad  story  as 
she  nervously  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands,  and  cried 
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in  a quiet,  heart-breaking  way.  Years  ago  in  the  Virginia 
valley,  somewhere  near  Winchester,  this  sad  little  soul  met 
and  loved  a hardworking,  intelligent  engineer  named  Fenn. 
They  were  married  some  years  ago,  came  to  Johnstown, 
where  they  had  a neat,  comfortable  home.  Fenn  made 
good  wages,  their  seven  children  were  always  well-clad, 
and  their  mother  lived  with  her  life  concentrated  upon 
them.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  flood,  Fenn  went  to  the 
butchers,  and  passed  out  of  this  short  history  into  the 
merciless  torrent  when  the  flood  came.  Into  the  Fenn 
house  the  mother  gathered  her  children  in  the  parlor  and 
told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  as  God  was  there  and  would 
guard  them.  Up  came  the  torrent  and  they  went  to  the 
second  floor,  and  again  the  little  mother  talked  of  hope  and 
bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  papa  would  come  soon  in 
a boat  and  take  them  away.  Up,  up,  and  up  rose  the 
water,  and  now  the  family  were  forced  to  the  top  story. 
The  rooms  were  low,  and  soon  the  heads  of  the  mother  and 
children  were  beating  against  the  ceiling.  “Mamma,’’  said 
the  oldest  child,  a girl,  “ wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  go  outside 
and  die  in  the  open  air  ?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  said  the  mother,  “we’ll  make  a raft  and  all 
go  down  together.” 

She  fought  her  own  and  her  children’s  way  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  She  caught  a piece  of  plank,  and  on  it  put 
the  eldest  child,  with  a hasty  kiss  and  a “ God  bless  you.” 
Then  she  let  it  float  away  into  the  darkness  and  the  roar 
of  the  waves.  Six  times  were  these  frail  barks  freighted 
with  precious  cargoes.  The  children  were  frightened,  but 
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obedience  was  part  of  their  creed,  and  they  made  but  little 
protest.  Now  came  the  turn  of  the  last  child,  Bessie  the 
four-year-old.  One  can  fancy  what  it  meant — the  last  and 
dearest.  There  was  scarce  breathing  space  in  the  room 
now,  and  if  haste  was  not  used,  death  would  come  there  at 
once.  To  a broad  plank  Bessie  was  fastened  securely,  and 
was  blessed  as  had  been  the  others. 

“ I loved  all,  oh,  I loved  them  all,”  said  the  mother ; 
“ but  I had  two  kisses  for  Bessie  for  she  was  Tom’s  favor- 
ite and  was  such  a good  child.  She  put  her  arms  about 
my  neck  and  said  : 1 You  know  you  said  God  would  take 
care  of  me  always,  mamma  ; will  He  take  care  of  me  now?’ 
I told  her  He  would  and  she  need  not  fear,  and  then  she 
was  carried  away.  ‘I’m  not  afraid,  mamma,’  she  called 
out,  and  I heard  her,  although  I could  not  see  her,  and 
that’s  all,  except  that  the  roof  was  torn  off  and  I floated  off 
on  it  and  some  Italians  saved  me  at  Kernville,  sixteen 
squares  from  here^.” 

“ And  the  children,  Mrs.  Fenn  ; I hope  they  all  escaped  ?” 

“We  have  found  two  of  them  dead — Bessie  and  George 
— and  there  is  not  a mark  on  Bessie’s  face.  They  are  all 

gone — every  one eight  of  them  ; and  I am  going  home  to 

Virginia  after  all  these  years  to  rest  and  try  to  think.” 

Only  one  mother  of  the  hundreds ; only  one  of  the 
multitude. 

HE  SAVES  HIS  FAMILY  AT  THE  RISK  OF  HIS  LIFE.  , 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  disaster  was 
the  performance  of  A.  J.  Leonard,  whose  family  reside  in 
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Morrellville.  He  was  at  work  in  Johnstown,  and  hearing 
that  his  house  had  been  swept  away  determined  at  all  haz- 
ards to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  family.  The  bridges  having 
been  carried  away,  he  constructed  a temporary  raft,  and 
clinging  to  it  as  close  as  a cat  to  the  side  of  a fence,  he 
pushed  his  frail  craft  out  in  the  raging  torrent  and  started 
on  a chase  which,  to  all  who  were  watching,  seemed  to 
mean  an  embrace  in  death. 

Heedless  of  cries  “ For  God’s  sake  go  back,  3rou  will  be 
drowned,”  and  “ Don’t  attempt  it,”  he  persevered.  As  the 
raft  struck  the  current  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  braved  the  stream.  Down  plunged  the  boards  and 
down  went  Leonard,  but  as  it  rose  he  was  seen  still  clinging. 
A mighty  shout  arose  from  the  throats  of  the  hundreds 
on  the  banks,  who  were  now  deeply  interested,  earnestly 
hoping  he  would  successfully  ford  the  stream. 

Down  again  went  his  bark,  but  nothing,  it  seemed, 
could  shake  Leonard  off.  The  craft  shot  up  in  the  air 
apparently  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  Leonard  stuck  to  it 
tenaciously.  Slowly  but  surely  he  worked  his  boat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  after  what  seemed  an  awful 
suspense  he  finally  landed  amid  ringing  cheers  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Absorbed  as  the  multitude  were  in  their  own  danger 
and  the  thousand  perilous  and  exciting  facts  lying  about 
them,  they  watched  the  heroic  man  till  he  disappeared  from 
sight  climbing  the  mountain,  with  absorbing  interest.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  that  he  saved  his  wife  and 
children. 
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AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  MUD. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  operators  at 
Switch  Corner,  “ S.  Q.,”  which  is  near  Sang  Hollow,  tell 
thrilling  stories  of  the  scenes  witnessed  by  them  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening.  Said  one  of  them  : 

“In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  tidal  wave 
rose  and  fell,  let  me  say  that  I kept  a measure  and  timed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  and  in  forty-eight  minutes  it  fell 
four  and  a half  feet. 

“ I believe  that  ivhen  the  icater  goes  down  about  seventy -Jive 
children  and  Jifty  grown  persons  will  be  found  among  the  weeds 
and  bushes  in  the  bend  of  the  river  just  below  the  tower. 

“ There  the  current  was  very  strong,  and  we  saw  dozens 
of  people  swept  under  the  trees,  and  I don’t  believe  that 
more  than  one  in  twenty  came  out  on  the  other  side.” 

“ They  found  a little  girl  in  white  just  now,”  said  one  of 
the  other  operators. 

“Good  God!”  said  the  chief  operator,  “she  isn’t  dead, 
is  she?” 

“Ye$;  they  found  her  in  a clump  of  willow  bushes, 
kneeling  on  a board,  just  about  the  wayrwe  saw  her  when 
she  went  down  the  river.”  Turning  to  me  he  said : 

“ That  was  the  saddest  thing  we  saw  all  day  yesterday. 
Two  men  came  down  on  a little  raft,  with  a little  girl  kneel- 
ing between  them,  and  her  hands  raised  and  praying.  She 
came  so  close  to  us  we  could  see  her  face  and  that  she  was 
crying.  She  had  on  a white  dress  and  looked  like  a little 
angel.  She  went  under  that  cursed  shoot  in  the  willow 
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bushes  at  the  bend  like  all  the  rest,  but  we  did  hope  she 
would  get  through  alive.” 

“ And  so  she  was  still  kneeling,”  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion, who  had  brought  the  unwelcome  news. 

“ She  sat  there,”  was  the  reply,  “ as  if  she  were  still 
praying,  and  there  was  a smile  on  her  poor  little  face, 
though  her  mouth  was  full  of  mud.” 

A THRILLING  ESCAPE. 

Miss  Lizzie  Little,  who  is  now  at  Hazelwood,  tells  a 
thrilling  story  of  escape  from  death.  In  the  house  with 
her  were  her  father,  mother,  Francis  Murphy’s  son,  Bobert 
S.  Murphy  and  wife,  Mrs.  S.  H.  McClay,  and  two  domestics. 
The  water  came  up  before  they  had  time  to  get  out.  With 
a noise  like  thunder  the  chimney  fell,  making  a big  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  just  missing  them.  They  stood  in  the  room 
with  the  water  up  to  their  shoulders.  Finally  they  got  up 
through  the  hole  on  the  roof.  There  was  a quiver  and  a 
whirl,  and  the  house  was  swept  down  stream.  The  house 
passed  down  the  street,  but  was  caught  in  the  return  cur- 
rent and  swept  back  up  to  Kernville,  nearly  a mile,  and 
lodged  in  a jam  with  other  houses.  A rope  was  passed  to 
shore  and  those  in  the  other  houses  fought  to  get  to  shore 
by  it,  but  the  family  was  finally  saved,  though  all  their 
possessions  were  gone.  Just  before  the  water  had  risen 
high  enough  to  take  the  house  away,  a Jew  threw  two  babies 
into  the  door,  pleading  with  them  to  take  care  of  them  until 
he  found  his  wife.  The  babes  were  saved,  but  of  the  father 
and  mother  nothing  is  known. 
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Nine  families  are  all  that  are  known  to  be  left  undi- 
vided by  death  of  th^  2,500  people  of  Woodvale. 

A traveller’s  narrative. 

A commercial  traveller  from  Baltimore  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  flood  and  its  horrors,  thus  describes  what 
he  saw: 

“My  train  left  Pittsburgh  on  Friday  morning  for  Johns- 
town. The  train  was  due  at  Sang  Hollow  at  4-02,  but  was 
five  minutes  late.  At  Sang  Hollow,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  pull  out,  we  heard  that  the  flood  was  coming.  Look- 
ing ahead,  up  the  valley,  we  saw  an  immense  wall  of  water, 
thirty  feet  high,  raging,  roaring,  rushing  towards  us.  The 
engineer  reversed  his  engine  and  rushed  back  to  the  hills 
at  full  speed,  and  we  barely  escaped  the  waters.  "We  ran 
back  300  yards,  and  the  flood  swept  by,  tearing  up  tracks, 
telegraph  poles,  trees,  and  houses.  Superintendent  Pit 
cairn  was  on  the  train.  We  all  got  out  and  tried  to  save 
the  floating  people.  Taking  the  bell-cord  we  formed  a 
line  and  threw  the  line  out,  thus  saving  seven  persons. 
We  could  have  saved  more,  but  many  were  afraid  to  let  go 
the  debris.  It  was  an  awful  sight.  The  immense  volume 
of  water  was  roaring  along,  whirling  over  huge  rocks,  dash- 
ing against  the  banks  and  leaping  high  into  the  air,  and 
this  seething  flood  was  strewn  with  timber,  trunks  of  trees, 
parts  of  houses,  and  hundreds  of  human  beings,  cattle,  and 
almost  every  living  animal.  The  fearful  peril  of  the  living 
was  not  more  awful  than  the  horrors  of  hundreds  of  dis- 
torted, bleeding  corpses  whirling  along  the  avalanche  of 
death.  We  counted  107  people  floating  by  and  dead  with- 
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out  number.  A section  of  roof  came  by,  on  which  were 
sitting  a woman  and  girl.  A man  named  C.  W.  Heppen- 
stall,  of  Pittsburgh,  waded  and  swam  to  the  roof.  He 
brought  the  girl  in  first  and  then  the  woman.  They  told  us 
they  were  not  relatives.  The  woman  had  lost  her  husband 
and  four  children  and  the  girl  her  father,  mother,  and  en- 
tire .family.  A little  boy  came  by  with  his  mother.  Both 
were  as  calm  as  could  be,  and  the  boy  was  apparently  try- 
ing to  comfort  the  mother.  They  passed  unheeding  our 
proffered  help,  and,  striking  the  bridge  below,  went  down 
into  the  vortex  like  lead. 

“ One  beautiful  girl  came  by  with  her  handg  raised  in 
prayer,  and,  although  we  shouted  to  her  and  ran  along  the 
bank,  she  paid  no  attention.  We  could  have  saved  her  if 
she  had  caught  the  rope.  And  old  man  and  his  wife  whom 
we  saved  said  that  eleven  persons  started  from  Cambria 
City  on  the  roof,  but  that  the  others  had  dropped  off. 

“ At  about  8 P.  M.  we  started  for  NeAv  Florence.  All 
along  the  river  we  saw  corpses  without  number  caught  in 
the  branches  of  trees  and  wedged  in  corners  in  the  banks. 
A large  sycamore  tree  in  the  river  between  Sang  Hollow 
and  New  Florence  seemed  to  draw  into  it  nearly  all  who 
floated  down,  and  they  went  under  the  surface  at  its  roots 
like  lead.  When  the  waters  subsided  209  bodies  were 
found  at  the  root  of  this  tree.  All  night  living  and  dead 
floated  by  New  Florence.  At  Pittsburgh  78  bodies  were 
found  on  Saturday,  and  as  many  more  were  seen  floating 
by.  Hundreds  of  people  from  ill-fated  Johnstown  are 
wandering  homeless  and  starving  on  the  mountain-side. 
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Very  few  saved  anything,  and  I saw  numbers  going  down 
the  stream  naked.  The  suffering  within  the  next  few  days 
will  be  fearful  unless  prompt  relief  is  extended. 

A PATHETIC  SCENE. 

James  W.  Walters,  an  attorney,  spent  the  night  in 
Alma  Hall,  and  relates  a thrilling  story.  One  of  the  most 
curious  occurrences  of  the  whole  disaster  was  how  Mr. 
Walters  got  to  the  hall.  He  has  his  office  on  the  second 
floor.  His  home  is  at  135  Walnut  Street.  He  says  he 
was  in  the  house  with  his  family  when  the  water  struck  it. 
All  was  carried  away.  Mr.  Walters’  family  drifted  on  a 
roof  in  another- direction.  He  passed  down  several  streets 
and  alleys  until  he  came  to  the  hall.  His  dwelling  struck 
that  edifice,  and  he  was  thrown  into  his  own  office.  About 
200  persons  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hall  and  were  on  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  stories.  The  men  held  a meeting 
and  drew  up  some  rules,  which  all  were  bound  to  respect. 
Mr.  Walters  was  chosen  president.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beale 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  first  floor,  A.  M.  Hart  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  Dr.  Mathews ' of  the  fourth  floor.  No  lights 
were  allowed,  and  the  whole  night  was  spent  in  darkness. 
The  sick  were  cared  for.  The  weaker  women  and  children 
had  the  best  accommodations  that  could  be  had,  while  the 
others  had  to  wait. 

The  scenes  were  most  agonizing.  Heart-rending 
shrieks,  sobs,  and  moans  pierced  the  gloomy  darkness. 
The  crying  of  children  mingled  with  the  suppressed  sobs 
of  the  women.  Under  the  guardianship  of  the  men  all 
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took  more  hope.  No  one  slept  during  all  the  long,  dark 
night.  Many  knelt  for  hours  in  prayer,  their  supplications 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  water  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying  in  the  surrounding  houses.  In  all  this  misery  two 
women  gave  premature  birth  to  children.  Dr.  Mathews  is 
a hero.  Several  of  his  ribs  were  crushed  by  a falling  tim- 
ber, and  his  pains  were  most  severe,  yet  through  all  he 
attended  the  sick.  When  two  women  in  a house  across 
the  street  shouted  for  help,  he,  with  two  other  brave  young 
men,  climbed  across  the  drift,  and  ministered  to  their 
wants.  No  one  died  during  the  night,  but  women  and 
cliildren  surrendered  their,  lives  on  the  succeeding  day  as 
result  of  terror  and  fatigue.  Mrs.  Young  had  a leg  broken. 
All  of  Mr.  Walters’  family  were  saved. 


DESCRIPTION  BY  A SUN  CORRESPONDENT. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  gives  a graphic 
picture  of  Johnstown  on  June  4tli,  five  days  after  the  catas- 
trophe : 

The  desolation  and  confusion  in  Johnstown  were  well 
typified  by  the  crowds  of  people  lining  the  railroad  track 
as  the  The  Sun's  train  yesterday  pulled  into  the  ruined 
city.  The  railroad  tracks  lay  right  at  the  side  and  a good 
deal  above  Stony  Creek.  The  water  had  reached  them 
the  ties  were  almost  washed  out,  so  that  the  train  moved 
along  slowly.  The  people  by  the  tracks  were  dressed  in 
odds  and  ends  of  clothing.  There  were  men  in  pantaloons 
and  red  shirts,  but  with  wo  coats,  hats,  or  vests  ; men  who 
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had  on  only  overcoats  and  rubber  boots  and  battered  head- 
gear,  and  men  who  were  barefooted.  The  women  were  in 
pitiable  attire,  the  most  of  them  in  cheap  gingham  or 
calico  dresses,  with  no  hats,  and  hugging  the  wet  and  tat- 
tered shawls  over  their  bodies.  Some  of  these  folks  car- 
ried in  their  hands  bundles  of  every  description,  contain- 
ing clothing  and  such  of  their  household  goods  as  they  had 
been  able  to  save.  More  of  them  did  not  have  anything  in 
their  hands.  They  stood  looking  at  the  train  with  white, 
gaunt  faces.  One  man  who  stood  erect,  his  arms  folded 
over  his  breast  with  a good  deal  of  something  approaching 
dignity,  cried  to  the  reporters  on  the  rear  of  the  train  as 
they  went  by : 

“We  are  all  poor  folks  here,  gentlemen.”  They 
crowded  after  the  train  and  tried  to  get  on  board,  all  anx- 
ious to  seize  a chance  of  getting  on  board  a car  which 
might  at  some  future  time  leave  the  city,  but  the  train 
went  too  fast  for  them.  When  it  stopped,  the  reporters 
jumped  off  and  looked  about  them. 

JTliey  were  evidently  in  what  they  were  told  was  once  a 
railroad  yard,  but  which  was  at  the  time  swept  as  clean  as 
a barn  floor  and  covered  with  wet  sand  from  the  river  bed. 
Sticking  up  out  of  the  middle  of  this  yard  was  a brick  wall 
which  had  been  at  one  time  apparently  the  side  of  a house, 
for  there  were  broken  scantlings  in  it,  and  a beam  twisted 
in  two  sticking  out  from  it.  A short  distance  back  was  a 
row  of  houses  knocked  into  one  house,  with  all  the  bed 
clothes,  mattresses,  and  other  articles.  What  was  once  a 
street  is  now  but  a path  in  the  sand  and  mud,  in  which 
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men  walked  gravely,  their  trousers  thick  and  heavy  with 
mud ; for  a rain  which  has  poured  down  on  Johnstown  for 
a week,  at  times  in  a streak,  at  times  in  a drizzle,  and  at 
all  times  a rain,  was  pouring  down  still,  and  everybody  in 
Johnstown,  whether  he  wore  a rubber  coat  or  not,  was 
drenched. 

The  Sun  man  climbed  upon  a pile  of  drift-wood  on  top 
of  a mound  of  sand  and  looked  about  him.  The  hills 
were  there  untouched.  Their  virgin  forests  as  calm,  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  where  was  once  the  city  of  Johns- 
town was  a sight  which  looked  like  a frightful  nightmare 
— like  a scene  in  one  of  Dore’s  pictures.  The  flood  had 
cut  a swath  a mile  wide  right  through  the  centre  of  the 
city,  cleaner  and  with  greater  thoroughness  than  any  sickle 
ever  used  by  man  cutting  grain.  In  the  middle  of  this 
space,  where  was  once  a public  thoroughfare,  floated  merrily 
a broad  river  of  the  muddy  water  between  shores  of  sand, 
which  extended  back  to  the  buildings  still  standing.  As 
he  looked  at  the  open  space  the  reporter  saw  what  was  ap- 
parently the  bed  of  a river  which  had  just  run  dry  ; but  it 
was  when  he  turned  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  buildings 
along  this  track  of  water  that  the  horrible  character  of  the 
calamity  became  apparent.  There  were  piles  of  bricks 
with  bits  of  wall  and  jagged  cornices  standing ; stores 
which  were  demolished  in  halves  and  quarters  and  three- 
quarters  ; a big  church,  whose  rear  walls  and  most  of 
whose  side  walls  were  gone,  whose  roof  had  fallen,  and 
part  of  whose  steeple  still  lingered,  and  was  tottering. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were  littered  with  heaps  and  tan- 
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I’M  NOT  AFRAID,  MAMMA.” 
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gled  masses  of  furniture,  timber,  bedding,  sides  of  houses, 
stoves,  and  all  sorts  of  debris,  which  had  to  be  clambered 
over  for  anybody  to  get  anywhere.  The  only  way  this 
stuff  can  ever  be  removed  is  by  burning,  and  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  it  has  already  been  partly  adopted. 

But  the  most  terrible  sight  in  Johnstown  to-day  is  the 
big  jam  at  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge,  from  which 
the  waters  backed  upon  the  town.  There  stretches  a mass 
of  driftwood  and  debris  a mile  long  and  one-half  a mile 
wide,  bearing  whole  houses  on  its  bosom  smoking  away  in 
a sullen  smoulder,  as  if  angry  that  its  fury  and  that  of  the 
flood  is  stayed.  The  engines  of  the  Pittsburgh  Eire  De- 
partment were  playing  upon  the  fire,  but  it  will  take 
about  a month  and  a half  for  the  fire  to  be  put  out  that 
way.  The  only  way  to  put  it  out  or  to  loosen  the  jam  is  to 
blow  up  the  entire  mass  with  dynamite.  This  has  not 
been  done  before  out  of  consideration  for  the  human 
bodies  in  the  wreckage. 

A NEW  PAUL  REVERE. 

It  was  John  G.  Parke  who  first  saw  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  entire  Conemaugh  valley  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  dam,  and  took  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  a catastrophe.  Early  on  Friday  morning  Mr. 
Parke,  who  is  a young  Philadelphian,  and  an  excellent 
civil  engineer,  discovered  that  the  fast-increasing  waters 
of  the  lake  would  either  have  to  have  an  additional  out- 
let immediately,  or  that  the  dam  proper  would  give  way. 
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Hastily  securing  a force  of  thirty  Italians  lie  set  to  work 
to  prepare  another  sluice.  In  half  an  hour  his  purpose 
had  been  accomplished,  but  still  the  water  continued  to 
rise.  Up  and  up  it  came,  at  the  rate  of  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  ten  inches  an  hour.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  that  quickly,  too.  Giving  orders  to  his  men  to 
cut  another  outlet,  Mr.  Parke  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
started  at  a breakneck  speed  toward  the  village  below. 
As  he  rode  he  warned  the  people  on  every  hand  of  their 
danger.  Soon  hundreds  of  families  were  fleeing  to  the 
hills  for  safety.  Reaching  South  Fork  Station,  he  tele- 
graphed the  warning  to  Johnstown.  Two  men  started 
out  on  horseback  through  the  city  crying : “ The  dam, 
the  dam  is  about  to  burst ; flee  for  your  lives.” 

Some  heeded  the  warning;  others  laughed  at  it,  and 
said  that  they  had  heard  it  before.  To-night  they  either 
lie  amid  the  still  smoking  ruins,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Conemaugh,  or  in  the  crudely  constructed  coffins  and 
rough  boxes  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  Mr.  Parke 
said : 

“For  several  days  prior  to  the  breaking  of  the  dam, 
storm  after  storm  swept  over  the  mountains  and  over- 
flowed every  creek  and  rivulet.  The  waters  from  these 
varied  sources  gradually  flowed  into  the  lake,  and  the 
dam  was  not  able  to  stand  the  pressure  forced  upon 
it.  On  Friday  morning  I realized  the  danger  that  was 
threatened,  and  although  from  that  time  until  3 o’clock 
every  human  effort  was  made  to  prevent  a flood,  they 
were  of  no  avail.  When  I at  last  found  that  the  dam 
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was  btmnd  to  go,  I started  out  to  tell  the  people,  ,and 
by  12  o’clock  everybody  in  the  Conemaugh  region  did 
know  or  should  have  known  of  their  danger.  Three 
hours  later  my  gravest  fears  were  more  than  realized.” 

The  disregard  by  so  many  of  Mr.  Parke’s  warning 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  habit.  For  years  the  Cone- 
maugh Dam  had  been  a standing  threat.  Everybody 
knew  of  that  vast  body  of  water  hanging  there  in  the 
mountains,  a mighty  avalanche  ready  to  be  let  loose, 
when  fate  struck  the  bell.  Everybody  knew,  or  at  least 
had  been  told  by  scientific  engineers  as  well  as  by  timid 
alarmists  that  the  dam  was  a most  inefficient  piece  of 
engineering  work,  and  was  a continuous  threat  to  life 
and  property.  Every  year  when  there  had  been  an  un- 
usually rainy  season  or  freshets  in  the  mountains,  stories 
had  come  down  from  the  South  Fork  that  the  embank- 
ment was  likely  to  give  way,  and  people  had  been  ad- 
vised to  escape  to  the  heights  till  the  danger  passed. 
This  had  occurred  so  often,  and  the  peril  had  so  easily 
slipped  by,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  naturally 
laughed  at  the  frantic  horseman  as  he  dashed  by  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  cry  of  “Wolf”  had  lost 
its  meaning.  “ The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  the 
daintier  sense,”  says  Hamlet;  and  if  this  swift-riding 
courier  shouting  that  terrible  word  of  menace  and  warn- 
ing had  been  the  first  or  second  instance  of  admonition, 
it  is  probable  that  the  majority  would  have  obeyed  it 
instead  of  jeering  at  it. 

To  those  who  were  thus  warned  and  have  survived  the 
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disaster,  while  perhaps  they  have  lost  those  whom  they 
loved  better  than  life  itself,  there  can  be  few  things  more 
solemn  and  thrilling  than  the  memory  of  that  clarion 
voice  shouting  its  passing  cry,  big  with  the  issues  of 
life  and  death.  Had  it  been  promptly  heeded,  many  a 
heart-broken  survivor,  now  mourning  in  the  ashes  and 
sackcloth  of  desolation,  would  have  been  weeping  with 
joy  in  the  arms  of  wife  and  children,  though  he  had  lost 
a score  of  fortunes  beside. 


DEATH  AND  THE  RIDER 

There  is  darkness  around  ; not  the  blackness  of  night, 

For  the  sun  has  not  dipped  ’neath  the  angle  of  light ; 

But  the  gloom  in  the  air  seems  the  presage  of  ill, 

And  the  grim  Alleghanies  are  solemn  and  still. 

Not  a sound  save  the  song  of  the  rain-swollen  rill, 

That  is  restlessly  falling  from  mountain  to  hill, 

And  from  hillock  to  valley  seen  dimly  below, 

Where  the  mud-burdened  waves  of  the  Conemaugh  flow. 

Right  ahead,  the  white  cots  of  the  villagers  strike 
The  eye  of  a rider  on  Conemaugh  pike  ; 

One  of  troubled  expression,  who  urges  to  speed 
Down  the  wet  valley  roadway  his  gallant  bay  steed. 

Now  and  then  he  will  turn  him,  unchecking  his  horse, 
And  anxiously  gaze  up  the  slippery  course. 

The  great  storm  now  ceasing  was  naught  at  its  worst, 

For  the  lake  up  at  South  Fork  is  bursting— HAS  BURST! 

With  a crash  such  as  mountains  ne’er  echoed  before, 

The  big  dam  has  parted  ; the  terrible  roar 
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Of  the  nearing  black  horror  brings  wonder  and  dread 
To  the  vale’s  busy  thousands — now  low  with  the  dead. 

Ah,  he  hears  it ; oh,  man,  quick ! aside,  for  your  life  ! 

Think  of  children  and  home— think  of  mother  and  wife— 

They  are  safe — Mighty  God  ! Leave  the  dangerous  track ! 

See  him  tear  down  the  pikeway  with  death  at  his  back! 

Not  a thought  for  himself ; not  a tug  at  his  rein ; 

Just  a prayer  for  the  ones  he  may  ne’er  see  again, 

And  he  dashes  past  Conemaugh’s  children  and  wives, 

Wildly  crying  “The  hills!  To  the  hills  for  your  lives!” 

On  and  on  flies  the  horseman  and  on  comes  the  wave, 

There  is  Woodvale  to  reach ; there  is  Johnstown  to  save. 

And  the  thundering  torrent  is  keeping  its  course, 

Ever  gaining  in  strength,  unlike  rider  and  horse. 

Mothers  rush  with  their  children  above  in  their  fear ; 

Some  remain,  at  the  crazed  mountain  centaur  to  jeer. 

Now  they  shudder.  They  hear  it ! Too  late  f They  are  gone  ! 
And  the  bay  horse  is  still  plunging  fearfully  on  ! 

See,  the  bridge  is  at  hand.  How  he  foams  ! how  he  strives ! 
He  has  gained  it,  good  horse.  To  the  hills  for  your  lives ! 
Onward  sweeps  the  wet  death  in  its  merciless  flight, 

And  the  horse  and  the  rider  go  out  into  night ! 

Into  night?  Nay,  no  darkness  the  record  shall  hide, 

Noble  heart,  of  that  faithful,  that  terrible  ride, 

When  you  carried  the  warning  of  Ruin’s  attack 

Down  the  Conemaugh  pikeway  with  Death  at  your  back! 


— Thos.  Frost. 
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SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  PREMONITIONS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  full  and  ample 
ground  for  suspicion  as  to  the  character  of  the  dam 
which  had  no  use  but  to  subserve  the  pleasures  of  a club 
of  wealthy  sportsman.  Americans  shrink  with  disgust 
and  thorough  condemnation  from  the  spectacle  of  some  of 
the  great  English  landholders  who  preserve  thousands 
of  acres  in  a wild  state,  thus  keeping  it  from  the  tillage 
which  would  support  life  and  encourage  industry,  that  they 
may  shoot  and  fish  to  the  better  advantage.  How  much 
more  terrible  the  responsibility  of  an  association  of  sports- 
men who  endangered  and  ultimately  destroyed  10,000 
lives,  more  or  less,  that  they  might  catch  bigger  trout 
and  bass.  The  fish  of  that  lake  were  fed  with  far  more 
precious  and  costly  bait  than  fattened  the  eels  and  lamp- 
reys which  the  Roman  epicure  gorged  with  the  flesh  of 
his  murdered  slaves. 

We  learn  that  the  Conemaugh  dam  was  originally  build 
sixty  years  ago,  about  the  same  time  the  great  Portage 
Road  viaduct,  which  it  has  destroyed,  was  erected.  It 
burst  and  let  out  the  waters  from  behind  down  the 
Conemaugh  Yalley  about  fifty  years  ago.  There  were 
very  few  people  in  the  valley  then.  Old  Mr.  Johns  had 
not  laid  out  his  town.  The  Cambria  Iron  Works  and 
Wood,  Morrell  & Co.  too,  had  not  populated  it  with  their 
employes.  The  flood  happened  in  the  Fall,  and  it  is 
famous  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  pumpkin  flood  from  the 
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number  of  yellow  beauties  tbe  water  tore  from  tbeir  rest- 
ing places  between  rows  of  corn. 

In  the  Conemaugh  Valley  it  roared  and  raised  its  head 
on  high  in  anger  because  it  could  do  little  harm  in  the 
narrow  places,  where  the  river  banks  were  almost  precipi- 
tous. In  the  broader  places,  where  the  mountains  had 
moved  backward,  it  spread  itself  out  over  cultivated  fields. 
There  was  then  only  one  house  on  the  point  where 
Woodvale  recently  stood.  The  flood  made  the  point  less 
desolate  than  it  is  now,  for  it  did  not  carry  the  mass  of 
driftwood  and  logs  which  has  been  so  effectual  in  tearing 
everything  before  it.  The  one  house  on  the  point  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  wave  enough  to  permit  Henry  D.  Gough- 
know,  who  then  owned  the  site  of  East  Conemaugh  and 
Franklinborough,  to  get  out  and  rescue  its  occupants. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  Mr.  Goughknow  predicted 
another  invasion  of  the  valley  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Conemaugh  escaping  from  the  restraint  of  its  dam. 
“It  may  not  come  in  my  day,”  Mr.  Goughknow  would  say, 
“but  it  will  come  surely.”  His  sons  have  seen  his  predic- 
tion verified,  and  from  one  of  them,  David  D.  Goughknow, 
farmer  of  Burgess,  of  East  Conemaugh,  an  interviewer  got 
some  interesting  statements  descriptive  of  the  flood. 

“It  came  down  the  river,”  he  said,  “in  the  strangest 
shape  I have  ever  seen  water  assume.  The  river  was 
high,  but  the  mass  of  water  from  South  Fork  was  six  feet 
higher.  That  is  a moderate  estimate  of  it.  It  ran  straight 
up  for  six  feet,  and  then  shelved  back  for  about  twenty 
feet,  ending  against  a mass  of  logs,  of  broken  branches,  of 
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houses  that  had  been  torn  from  the  banks  above.  Some  of 
the  houses'  were  on  fire.  This  mass  moved  steadily  in  my 
view  until  it  had  rounded  the  concave  curve  at  Buttermilk 
Falls.  Then  it  broadened  out  to  fill  the  widened  channel 
and  spread  over  the  low  banks.  As  it  rounded  the  curve 
it  was  seventy  feet  high  from  the  base  of  the  table-like 
wave  to  the  top  of  the  bastion  of  trees  and  houses.  Water 
kept  dashing  up  over  the  mass  of  logs  and  houses  from 
behind,  and  a thin  spray  above  it  looked  like  a mist. 

“ The  flood  went  on  so  rapidly  that  a watcher  had  no 
time  to  think.  It  struck  the  master  mechanic’s,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Boad  foreman’s,  and  several  other  houses  on  the 
flat  beyond  the  railroad  track.  They  resisted  until  the 
logs  struck  them ; they  were  of  wood.  The  wave  struck 
the  Pennsylvania  Company’s  round-house.  It  was  of 
brick,  but  it  went  down  like  a card-board  house.  The 
logs  did  not  touch  it,  but  they  took  up  the  thirty-three 
locomotives  it  contained  and  carried  them  where  you  see 
them  covered  with  sand  and  muck.” 

“ The  possibility  that  the  dam  would  give  way  has  been 
the  bugbear  of  the  people  of  this  valley  for  years,”  said 
Robert  Niz,  yardmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
“ Every  time  there  have  been  big  rains  or  the  ice  has  been 
packed  high,  the  rumor  has  spread  and  people  have  taken 
to  the  hillside,  only  to  be  ridiculed  and  called  cowards  on 
their  return.  The  fear  to  regard  the  rumor  of  its  coming 
has  therefore  been  greater  than  the  fear  of  the  flood. 
When  the  trains  from  the  West  were  stalled  here  Friday 
morning  the  passengers  were  told  that  there  was  a possibil- 
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ity  of  danger  from  the  bursting  of  the  dam.  The  people 
of  the  borough  were  down  on  the  flats  in  crowds,  looking 
for  things  of  interest  arising  from  the  flood.  The  way- 
farers soon  became  as  curious  as  the  villagers,  forgot 
about  the  possibility  of  a dam  bursting,  and  so  lost  their 
lives. 

“ The  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  great  wave  was  of 
the  briefest  kind.  It  was  given  originally  by  A.  W. 
Goughknow  and  a man  named  Miller.  They  were  on  the 
hillside  just  above  the  borough,  where  they  got  a view  of 
the  narrow  space  between  the  mountains.  They  were 
startled  by  the  approach  of  a mass  of  water,  trees,  and 
houses,  preceded  and  overtopped  by  a white  vapor.  They 
shouted  to  Engineer  John  Hess,  who  had  an  engine  under 
the  hill.  He  looked  once,  then  pulled  open  the  throttle 
valve,  set  the  whistle  shrieking,  and  ran  into  the  borough. 
He  tied  down  the  whistle-cord  and  the  instrument  kept 
on  screeching  after  he  had  started  for  the  hills  shouting 
warnings  as  he  went. 

“ Many  persons  rushed  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
whistling.  At  least  seventy-five  were  on  the  old  portage 
bridge  to  Franklin.  The  wave  came  down,  giving  them  no 
time  to  get  away.  It  moved  out  on  each  side  of  them, 
cut  off  their  escape  to  the  hills,  and  then  swept  them  away. 
The  people  on  the  bridge  were  seen  to  go,  throwing  up 
their  hands  in  dread  and  uttering  shrieks  of  horror.  The 
water  carried  thirty-three  locomotives  away  from  the  round- 
house, after  demolishing  that  edifice.’ * 
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A HAIR-BREADTH  ESCAPE. 

Mr.  William  Scheerer,  the  teller  of  the  State  Banking. 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was  reported  among  the 
victims  of  the  Johnstown  disaster,  returned  to  his  home 
afterwards  much  to  the  relief  of  his  family  and  a large 
circle  of  friends.  He  was  among  the  passengers  on  the 
ill-fated  day  express  on  the  Pennsylvrnia  Bailroad  that 
left  Pittsburg  at  8 o’clock  A.  M.,  on  the  now  historic 
Friday,  bound  for  New  York. 

There  were  some  delays  incidental  to  the  floods  in 
the  Conemaugh  Valley  before  the  train  reached  Johns- 
town, and  a further  delay  at  that  point,  and  the  train 
was  considerably  behind  time  when  it  left  Johnstown. 
Said  Mr.  Scheerer : “ The  parlor  car  was  fully  occupied 
when  I went  aboard  the  train,  and  a seat  was  accordingly 
given  me  in  the  sleeper  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train.  There 
were  several  passengers  in  this  car,  how  many  I cannot  say 
exactly,  among  them  some  ladies.  It  was  raining  hard  all 
the  time  and  we  were  not  a very  excited  nor  a happy  crowd, 
but  were  whiling  away  the  time  in  reading  and  in  looking 
at  the  swollen  torrent  of  the  river.  Very  few  of  the  people 
were  apprehensive  of  any  danger  in  the  situation,  even 
after  we  had  been  held  up  at  Conemaugh  for  nearly  five 
hours. 

“ The  railroad  tracks  where  our  train  stopped  were  full 
fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there  was  a 
large  number  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  and  locomotives 
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standing  on  the  tracks  near  ns  and  strung  along  up  the 
road  for  a considerable  distance.  Between  the  road  and 
the  hill  that  lay  at  our  left  there  was  a ditch,  through 
which  the  water  that  came  down  from  the  hill  was  running 
like  a mill-race.  It  was  a monotonous  wait  to  all  of  us, 
and  after  a time  many  inquiries  were  made  as  to  why  we 
did  not  go  ahead.  Some  of  the  passengers  who  made  the 
inquiry  were  answered  laconically — ‘Washout,’  and  with 
this  they  had  to  be  satisfied.  I had  been  over  the 
road  several  times  before  and  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
dangerous  and  threatening  dam  up  in  the  South  Fork 
gorge,  and  could  not  help  connecting  it  in  my  mind  with 
the  cause  of  our  delay.  But  neither  was  I apprehensive  of 
danger,  for  the  possibility  of  the  dam  giving  away  had 
been  often  discussed  by  passengers  in  my  presence,  and 
everybody  supposed  that  the  utmost  damage  it  would  do 
when  it  broke,  as  everybody  believed  it  sometime  would, 
would  be  to  swell  a little  higher  the  current  that  tore  down 
through  the  Conemaugh  Valley. 

“ Such  a possibility  as  the  carrying  away  of  a train  of 
cars  on  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  never  seri- 
ously entertained  by  anybody.  We  had  stood  stationary 
until  about  4 o’clock  when  two  colored  porters  went 
through  the  car  within  a short  time  of  each  other,  look- 
ing and  acting  rather  excited.  I asked  the  first  one  what 
the  matter  was,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 
I inferred  from  his  reply  that  if  there  was  anything 
serious  up,  the  passengers  would  be  informed  and  so  I 
went  on  reading.  When  the  next  man  came  along  I asked 
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him  if  the  reservoir  had  given  way,  and  he  said  he  thought 
it  had. 

“ I put  down  my  book  and  stepped  out  quickly  to  the 
rear  platform,  and  was  horrified  at  the  sight  that  met  my 
gaze  up  the  valley.  It  seemed  as  if  a forest  was  coming 
down  upon  us.  There  was  a great  wall  of  water  roaring 
and  grinding  swiftly  along,  so  thickly  studded  with  the 
trees  from  along  the  mountain  sides  that  it  looked  like  a 
gigantic  avalanche  of  trees.  Of  course  I lingered  but  an 
instant,  for  the  mortal  danger  we  all  were  in  flashed  upon 
me  at  the  first  sight  of  that  terrible  on-coming  torrent. 
But  in  that  instant  I saw  an  engine  lifted  bodily  off  the 
track  and  thrown  over  backward  into  the  whirlpool, 
where  it  disappeared,  and  houses  crushed  and  broken 
up  in  the  flash  of  an  eye. 

“ The  noise  was  like  incessant  thunder.  I turned  back 
into  the  car  and  shouted  to  the  ladies,  three  of  whom  alone 
were  in  the  car  at  the  moment,  to  fly  for  their  lives.  I 
helped  them  out  of  the  car  on  the  side  toward  the  hill  and 
urged  them  to  jump  across  the  ditch  and  run  for  their 
lives,  Two  of  them  did  so,  but  the  third,  a rather  heavy 
lady,  a missionary,  who  was  on  her  way  to  a foreign 
station,  hesitated  for  an  instant,  doubtful  if  she  could  make 
the  jump.  That  instant  cost  her  her  life.  While  I was 
holding  out  my  hand  to  her  and  urging  her  to  jump,  the 
rush  of  waters  came  down  and  swept  her  like  a doll  down 
into  the  torrent.  In  the  same  instant  an  engine  was  thrown 
from  the  track  into  the  ditch  at  my  feet.  The  water  was 
about  my  knees  as  I turned  and  scrambled  up  the  hill,  and 
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when  I looked  back  ten  seconds  later  it  was  surging  and 
grinding  ten  feet  deep  over  the  track  I had  just  left. 

“ The  rush  of  waters  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
while  we  stood  rapt  and  spellbound  in  the  rain,  looking  at 
the  ruin  no  human  agency  could  avert.  The  scene  was 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe.  You  would  see 
a building  standing  in  apparent  security  above  the  swollen 
banks  of  the  river,  the  people  rushing  about  the  doors, 
some  seeming  to  think  that  safety  lay  indoors  while  others 
rushed  toward  higher  ground,  stumbling  and  falling  in  the 
muddy  streets,  and  then  the  flood  rolled  over  them,  crush- 
ing in  the  house  with  a crash  like  thunder,  and  burying, 
house  and  people  out  of  sight  entirely.  That,  of  course, 
was  the  scene  of  only  an  instant,  for  our  range  of  vision 
was  only  over  a small  portion  of  the  city. 

“We  sought  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the  home  of 
a farmer  who  lived  high  up  on  the  side  hill  and  the  next 
morning  walked  down  to  Johnstown  and  viewed  the  ruins. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  water 
was  deep  over  all  the  city  and  few  people  were  visible. 
We  returned  to  Conemaugh  and  were  driven  over  the 
mountains  to  Ebensburg,  where  we  took  the  train  for 
Altoona,  but  finding  we  could  get  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion we  turned  back  to  Ebensburg,  and  from  there  went 
by  wagon  to  Johnstown,  where  we  found  a train  that  took 
us  to  Pittsburgh.” 
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AN  HEROIC  CHILD. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fronheiser,  one  of  the  Superintendents  in  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  lived  on  Main  Street.  His  house 
was  one  of  the  first  to  go,  and  he  himself,  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  son,  and  baby,  were  thrown  into  the  raging  tor- 
rent. His  wife  and  eldest  daughter  were  lost.  He,  with 
the  baby,  reached  a place  of  safety,  and  his  ten-year-old 
boy  and  twelve-year-old  girl  floated  near  enough  to  be 
reached.  He  caught  the  little  girl,  but  she  cried  : 

“ Let  me  go,  papa,  and  save  brother  ; my  leg  is  broken 
and  my  foot  is  caught  below.” 

When  he  told  her  he  was  determined  to  rescue  her,  she 
exclaimed : 

“ Then,  papa,  get  a sharp  knife  and  cut  my  leg  off.  I 
can  stand  it.” 

The  little  fellow  cried  to  his  father:  “You  can’t  save 
me,  papa.  Both  my  feet  are  caught  fast  and  I can’t  hold 
out  any  longer.  Please  get  a pistol  and  shoot  me.” 

Capt.  Gageby  of  the  army  and  some  neighbors  helped 
to  rescue  both  children.  The  girl  displayed  Spartan  for- 
titude and  pluck.  All  night  long  she  lay  in  a bed  without 
a mattress  or  medical  attention  in  a garret,  the  water 
reaching  to  the  floor  below,  without  a murmur  or  a whim- 
per. In  the  morning  she  was  carried  down  stairs,  her  leg 
dangling  under  her,  but  when  she  saw  her  father  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  she  whispered  to  Capt.  Gageby : 

“Poor  papa;  he  is  so  sad.”  Then,  turning  to  her  fa- 
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ther,  she  threw  a kiss  with  her  hand  and  laughingly  said : 
“ Good  morning,  papa  ; I’m  all  right.’* 

The  plucky  little  thing  did  well  afterwards,  and  the 
boy  suffered  no  ill  consequences  from  his  immersion. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  AT  JOHNSTOWN— CONTINUED. 

Many  of  the  experiences  imposed  on  the  officials  and 
passengers  of  railway  trains  were  of  a most  exciting  char- 
acter. Railroad  men  have  always  striking  tales  of  adven- 
ture, and  it  does  not  require  many  years  as  conductor  or 
engine-driver  to  gather  a store  of  dramatic  reminiscences. 
No  railway  official  who  was  at  Johnstown  on  that  dreadful 
Friday,  the  most  ill-omened  of  ill-omened  days,  will  need 
to  draw  on  any  other  store  of  reminiscences  to  thrill  his 
hearers  to  their  finger-tips.  Take  such  a story  as  the  fol- 
lowing. The  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  his  rout  of 
spectre  horsemen  who  join  belated  travellers,  and  compel 
them  to  a weird  midnight  race,  is  less  startling  than  this 
true  story  of  the  Conemaugh  flood.  It  was  told  by  the 
engine-driver  of  the  second  section  of  an  express  train 
running  between  Pittsburg  and  Altoona,  who  was  at  Cone- 
maugh when  the  flood  came  sweeping  down  the  valley. 
His  was  the  only  uninjured  train,  though  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  mighty  wave  : 

“ It  was  an  awful  sight,”  he  said.  “ I have  often  seen 
pictures  of  flood  scenes  and  I thought  they  were  exagger- 
ations, but  what  I witnessed  last  Friday  changes  my 
former  belief.  To  see  that  immense  volume  of  water  fully 
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fifty  feet  high  rushing  madly  down  the  valley,  sweeping 
everything  before  it,  was  a thrilling  sight.  It  is  engraved 
indelibly  on  my  memory.  Even  now  I can  see  that  mad 
torrent  carrying  death  and  destruction  before  it. 

“ The  second  section  of  No.  8,  on  which  I was,  was  due 
at  Johnstown  about  10.15  in  the  morning.  We  arrived 
there  safely  and  were  told  to  follow  the  first  section. 
When  we  arrived  at  Conemaugh  the  first  section  and  the 
mail  were  there.  Washouts  further  up  the  mountain  pre- 
vented our  going  on,  so  we  could  do  nothing  but  sit  around 
and  discuss  the  situation.  The  creek  at  Conemaugh  was 
swollen  high,  almost  overflowing.  The  heavens  were  pour- 
ing rain,  but  this  did  not  prevent  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  from  gathering  along  its  banks.  They  watched 
the  waters  go  dashing  by  and  wondered  whether  the  creek 
would  get  much  higher.  But  a few  inches  more  and  it 
would  overflow  its  banks.  There  seemed  to  be  a feeling  of 
uneasiness  among  the  people.  They  seemed  to  fear  that 
something  awful  was  going  to  happen.  Their  suspicions 
were  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  warning  had  come 
down  the  valley  for  the  people  to  be  on  the  lookout.  The 
rains  had  swollen  everything  to  the  bursting  point.  The 
day  passed  slowly,  however.  Noon  came  and  went,  and 
still  nothing  happened.  We  could  not  proceed,  nor  could 
we  go  back,  as  the  tracks  about  a mile  below  'Conemaugh 
had  been  washed  away,  so  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  wait  and  see  what  would  come  next. 

“ Sometime  after  3 o’clock  Friday  afternoon  I went  into 
the  train-dispatcher’s  office  to  learn  the  latest  news,  I 
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had  not  been  there  long  when  we  heard  a strange  sonnd  or 
mingling  of  sounds,  the  whistle  and  peculiar  noise  made 
by  a train  as  it  dashes  over  the  metals  at  top  speed,  and 
with  this  a hoarse  roar  indescribable,  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

“ Our  suspense  was  not  very  long,  however.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  train  came,  the  thundering  sound  still  accom- 
panying it.  There  seemed  to  be  something  behind  the 
train,  as  there  was  a dull,  rumbling  sound  which  I knew 
did  not  come  from  the  train.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came ; 
a moment  more  and  it  would  reach  the  curve.  The  next 
instant  there  burst  upon  our  eyes  a sight  that  made  every 
heart  stand  still.  Bushing  around  the  curve,  snorting  and 
tearing,  came  an  engine  and  several  gravel  cars.  The  train 
appeared  to  be  putting  forth  every  effort  to  go  faster. 
Nearer  it  came,  belching  forth  smoke  and  whistling  long 
and  loud.  But  the  most  terrible  sight  was  to  follow'. 
Twenty  feet  behind  came  surging  along  a mad  rush  of 
water  fully  fifty  feet  high.  Like  the  train,  it  seemed  to  be 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  push  along  faster.  Such  an 
awful  race  we  never  before  witnessed.  For  an  instant  the 
people  seemed  paralyzed  with  horror.  They  knew  not 
what  to  do,  but  in  a moment  they  realized  that  a second’s 
delay  meant  death  to  them.  With  one  accord  they  rushed 
to  the  high  land  a few  hundred  feet  away.  Most  of  them 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  place  and  wrere  safe. 

“ I thought  of  the  passengers  in  m3'  train.  The  second 
section  of  No.  8 had  three  sleepers.  In  these  three  cars 
were  about  thirty  people,  wdio  rushed  through  the  train 
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crying  to  the  others  ‘ Save  yourselves ! ’ Then  came  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  Ladies  and  children 
shrieked  and  the  men  seemed  terror-stricken.  I suc- 
ceeded in  helping  some  ladies  and  children  off  the  train 
and  up  to  the  high  lands.  Bunning  back,  I caught  up  two 
children  and  ran  for  my  life  to  a higher  place.  Thank 
God,  I was  quicker  than  the  flood ! I deposited  my  load 
in  safety  on  the  high  land  just  as  it  swept  past  us. 

“ For  nearly  an  hour  we  stood  watching  the  mad  flood 
go  rushing  by.  The  water  was  full  of  debris.  When  the 
flood  caught  Conemaugh,  it  dashed  against  the  little  town 
with  a mighty  crash.  The  water  did  not  lift  the  houses  up 
and  carry  them  off,  but  crushed  them  one  against  the  other 
and  broke  them  up  like  so  many  egg-shells.  Before  the 
flood  came,  there  was  a pretty  little  town.  When  the 
waters  passed  on,  there  was  nothing  but  a few  broken 
boards  to  mark  the  central  portion  of  the  town.  It  was 
swept  as  clean  as  a newly  brushed  floor.  When  the  flood 
passed  onward  down  the  valley,  I went  over  to  my  train. 
It  had  been  moved  back  about  twenty  yards,  but  it  was  not 
damaged.  About  fifteen  persons  had  remained  in  the  train 
and  they  were  safe.  Of  the  three  trains  ours  was  the 
luckiest.  The  engines  of  both  the  others  had  been  swept 
off  the  track  and  on£  or  two  cars  in  each  train  had  met  the 
same  fate.  What  saved  our  train  was  the  fact  that  just  at 
the  curve,  which  I mentioned,  the  valley  spread  out.  The 
valley  is  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  broad  where  our  train 
was  standing.  This,  of  course,  let  the  floods  pass  out.  It 
was  only  about  twenty  feet  high  when  it  struck  our  train, 
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which  was  about  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  elevation  of  the  track,  was  all  that  saved 
us.  We  stayed  that  night  in  the  houses  in  Conemaugh 
that  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  next  morning  I started 
down  the  valley  and  by  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  had 
reached  Conemaugh  furnace,  eight  miles  west  of  Johns- 
town. Then  I got  a team  and  came  home. 

“ In  my  tramp  down  the  valley,  I saw  some  awful  sights. 
On  the  tree-branches  hung  shreds  of  clothing  torn  from  the 
unfortunates  as  they  were  whirled  along  in  the  terrible  rush 
of  the  torrent.  Dead  bodies  were  lying  by  scores  along  the 
banks  of*  the  creeks.  One  woman  I helped  drag  from  the 
mud  had  tightly  clutched  in  her  hand  a paper.  We  tore  it 
out  of  her  hand  and  found  it  to  be  a badly  water-soaked 
photograph.  It  was  probably  the  picture  of  the  drowned 
woman.” 

A GRAPHIC  RECITAL. 

One  of  the  noted  characters  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown 
and  its  allied  boroughs  is  called  “ Chal  ” Dick,  lawyer, 
burgess,  and  assistant  sheriff.  His  figure,  stern,  gaunt,  and 
imposing,  sitting  on  horseback  like  a bronze  figure,  with  a 
cocked  Winchester  rifle  thrown  over  the  pommel,  doing 
guard  duty,  was  one  of  the  striking  apparitions  of  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  catastrophe.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  knows  and  greets  him  as  “ Chal.”  His 
story  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many  narratives 
told  by  survivors. 

“Yes,  I saw  it  all.  My  house  was  on  Somerset  Street. 
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On  Thursday  night  it  rained  very  hard.  My  wife  woke  me 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  way  the  water  was  coming 
down.  I said  nothing,  but  I got  up  about  five  o’clock  and 
took  a look  around.  In  a little  while  Stony  Creek  had 
risen  three  feet.  I then  knew  that  we  wrere  going  to  have  a 
flood,  but  I did  not  apprehend  any  danger.  The  water 
soon  flooded  the  streets,  and  boards  and  logs  began  coming 
down. 

“ A lot  of  us  turned  in  to  have  some  sport.  I gave  my 
watch  and  what  money  I had  to  a neighbor  and  began  rid- 
ing logs  down  the  stream.  I had  lots  of  company.  Old 
men  acted  like  boys,  and  shouted  and  splashed  about  in 
the  water  like  mad.  Finally  the  water  began  to  rise  so 
rapidly  that  I became  alarmed.  I’ went  home  and  told  my 
wife  that  it  was  full  time  to  get  out.  She  was  somewhat 
incredulous,  but  I made  her  get  ready,  and  we  took  the 
children  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bergman,  on  Napo- 
leon Street,  just  on  the  rise  of  Kernville.  I got  wet  from 
head  to  foot  fooling  in  the  water,  and  when  I got  to  Berg- 
man’s I took  a chill.  I undressed  and  went  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  The  first  thing  I knew  I was  pulled  out  of  bed  on- 
to the  floor  by  Mr.  Bergman,  who  yelled,  ‘ The  dam  has 
burst.*  I got  up,  pulled  on  my  pantaloons  and  rushed 
down  stairs.  I got  my  youngest  child  and  told  my  wife  to 
follow  with  the  two  others.  This  time  the  water  was  three 
feet  in  the  house  and  rising  rapidly. 

“From  the  time  I left  Bergman’s  till  I stopped  is  a 
blank.  I remember  nothing.  I turned  and  looked,  and 
may  my  eyes  never  rest  on  another  such  sight.  The  water 
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was  above  the  bouses  from  tbe  direction  of  tbe  railroad 
bridge.  There  came  a wave  that  appeared  to  be  about 
twelve  feet  high.  It  was  perpendicular  in  its  face  and 
moved  in  a mist.  I have  heard  them  speak  of  the  death 
mist,  but  I then  first  appreciated  what  the  phrase  meant. 
It  came  on  up  Stony  Creek,  carrying  on  its  surface  house 
after  house  and  moving  along  faster  than  any  horse  could 
go.  In  the  water  there  bobbed  up  and  down  and  twisted 
and  twirled  the  heads  of  people  making  ripples  after  the 
manner  of  shot  dropped  into  the  water.  The  wave  struck 
houses  not  yet  submerged  and  cut  them  down.  The  frames 
rose  to  the  surface,  but  the  bricks,  of  course,  were  lost  to 
sight.  When  the  force  of  the  water  spent  itself  and  began 
retracing  its  course,  then  the  awfulness  of  the  scene  in- 
creased in  intensity.  I have  a little  nerve,  but  my  heart 
broke  at  the  sight.  Houses,  going  and  coming,  crashed  up 
against  each  other  and  began  grinding  each  other  to  pieces. 
The  buildings  creaked  and  groaned  as  they  let  go  their 
fastenings  and  fairly  melted. 

“At  the  windows  of  the  dwellings  there  appeared  the 
faces  of  people  equally  as  ill-fated  as  the  rest.  God  forbid 
that  I should  ever  again  look  upon  such  intensity  of  an- 
guish. Oh,  how  white  and  horror-stricken  those  faces 
were,  and  such  appeals  for  help  that  could  not  come ! The 
women  wrung  their  hands  in  their  despair  and  prayed 
aloud  for  deliverance.  Down  stream  went  houses  and  peo- 
ple at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  and  stopped,  a 
conglomerate  mass,  at  the  stone  abutment  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  The  first  buildings  that  struck  the  bridge  took 
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fire,  and  those  that  came  after  were  swept  into  a sea  of 
flame.  I thought  I had  already  witnessed  the  greatest  pos- 
sible climax  of  anguish,  but  the  scene  that  followed  ex- 
ceeded in  awfulness  anything  I had  before  looked  upon. 
The  flames  grew,  hundreds  of  people  were  wedged  in  the 
driftwood  and  imprisoned  in  the  houses.  Eapidly  the  fire 
approached  them,  and  then  they  began  to  cry  for  aid,  and 
hundreds  of  others  stood  on  the  bank,  powerless  to  extend 
a single  comfort. 

“ As  the  fire  licked  up  house  after  house  and  pile  after 
pile,  I could  see  men  and  women  bid  each  other  good-bye 
and  fathers  and  mothers  kiss  their  children.  The  flames 
swallowed  them  up  and  hid  them  from  my  view,  but  I could 
hear  their  shrieks  as  they  roasted  alive.  The  shrieks  mel- 
lowed into  groans  and  the  groans  into  silence,  only  to  be 
followed  by  more  shrieks,  more  groans  and  more  silence  as 
the  fire  caught  up  and  destroyed  its  victims.  Heavens! 
but  I was  glad  when  the  end  came.  My  only  anxiety  was 
to  have  it  come  quickly,  and  I prayed  that  it  might  come, 
oh ! so  quick ! It  was  a splendid  realization  of  the  judg- 
ment day.  It  was  a magnificent  realization  of  the  impo- 
tency  of  man  in  a battle  with  such  a combination  of  fire 
and  flood.” 

THE  HORRORS  OF  BODY-HUNTING. 

Old  soldiers  who  become  callous  to  most  of  the  stern 
facts  of  death  and  bloodshed,  feel  a peculiar  shrinking  and 
repugnance  when  the  duties  of  collecting  and  burying  the 
dead  become  imperative.  Many  a gallant  fellow  who 
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would  dance  and  joke  in  storming  a battery,  turns  pale 
and  trembles  when  the  ghastly  duty  of  inhuming  his  dead 
comrades  is  imposed.  To  look  at  a field  of  wounded  and 
slain  is  trying ; to  handle  the  shattered  and  bloody  skulls 
of  mortality  and  bury  them  in  a trench,  is  something  to 
try  the  nerves  of  any  soldier.  But  all  this  is  as  nothing 
. compared  to  some  of  the  fearful  experiences  imposed  on 
the  Johnstown  survivors.  A spectator  thus  narrates  what 
he  saw  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  or 
burned  victims  from  the  gigantic  piles  of  debris. 

“ I was  here  when  the  gang  came  across  one  of  the 
upper  stories  of  a house.  It  was  merely  a pile  of  boards 
apparently,  but  small  pieces  of  a bureau  and  a bed  spring 
from  which  the  clothes  had  been  burned  showed  the  na- 
ture of  the  find.  A faint  odor  of  burned  flesh  prevailed 
exactly  at  this  spot.  ‘ Dig  here,’  said  the  physician  to  the 
men.  4 There  is  one  body  at  least  quite  close  to  the  sur- 
face.’ The  men  started  in  with  a will.  A large  pile  of 
underclothes  and  household  linen  was  brought  up  first.  It 
was  of  fine  quality  and  evidently  such  as  would  be  stored 
in  the  bedroom  of  a house  occupied  by  people  quite  well 
to  do.  Shovels  full  of  jumbled  rubbish  were  thrown  up, 
and  the  odor  of  flesh  became  more  pronounced.  Presently 
one  of  the  men  exposed  a charred  lump  of  flesh  and  lifted 
it  up  on  the  end  of  a pitchfork.  It  was  all  that  remained 
of  some  poor  creature  who  had  met  an  awful  death  be- 
tween water  and  fire. 

“ The  trunk  was  put  on  a cloth,  the  ends  were  looped  up 
making  a bag  of  it,  and  the  thing  was  taken  to  the  river 
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bank.  It  weighed  probably  thirty  pounds.  A stake  was 
driven  in  the  ground  to  which  a tag  was  attached  giving  a 
description  of  the  remains.  This  is  done  in  many  cases  to 
the  burned  bodies,  and  they  lay  covered  with  cloths  upon 
the  bank  untij  men  came  with  coffins  to  remove  them. 
Then  the  tag  was  taken  from  the  stakes  and  tacked  on  the 
coffin  lid,  which  was  immediately  closed  up,  as  identifica- 
tion was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a stack  of 
coffins  by  the  railroad  bridge.  Sometimes  a coffin  is  carried 
to  the  spot  on  the  charred  debris  where  the  find  is  made. 

“ The  number  of  men  engaged  recovering  the  bodies 
not  only  from  this  gorge  but  all  over  the  town  is  absurdly 
small.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  gorge  is  being  searched 
and  probed  it  might  be  thoroughly  overhauled  in  a month, 
but  I hardly  think  that  it  could  be  unless  more  men  will 
be  employed. 

“ The  searchers  by  thrusting  down  a stick  or  fork  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  a corpse.  I saw  a man  run  a cane  in 
the  debris  down  to  the  hilt  and  it  came  up  with  human 
flesh  sticking  to  it.  Another  ran  a stick  into  the  thor- 
oughly cooked  skull  of  a little  boy  two  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. There  are  bodies  probably  as  far  down  as  seventy 
feet  in  some  cases,  and  it  does  not  seem  plain  now  how 
they  are  to  be  recovered.  One  plan  would  be  to  take  away 
the  top  layers  of  wood  with  derricks,  and  of  course  the 
mass  beneath  will  rise  closer  to  the  surface.  The  weather 
is  colder  to-day,  and  the  offensive  smell  that  was  so  trou- 
blesome on  the  warm  days  is  not  noticeable  at  a distance. 

“ The  workers  began  on  the  wreck  on  Main  Street  just 
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opposite  the  First  National  Bank,  one  of  the  busiest  parts 
of  the  city.  A large  number  of  people  were  lost  here,  the 
houses  being  crushed  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  being 
almost  untouched  on  the  other,  a most  remarkable  thing 
considering  the  terrific  force  of  the  flood.  Twenty- one 
bodies  were  taken  out  in  the  early  morning  and  removed  to 
the  morgue.  They  were  not  very  much  injured,  consider- 
ing the  weight  of  lumber  above  them.  In  many  instances 
they  were  wedged  in  crevices.  They  were  all  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  and  when  they  were  embalmed  they 
looked  almost  life-like.  In  this  central  part  of  the  city  ex- 
amination is  sure  to  result  in  the  unearthing  of  bodies  in 
every  corner.  Cottages  which  are  still  standing  are  banked 
up  with  lumber  and  driftwood,  and  it  is  like  mining  to 
make  any  kind  of  a clear  space.  I have  seen  relations  of 
people  who  are  missing,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
ruins  of  their  homes,  waiting  patiently  by  the  hour  for  men 
to  come  and  take  away  the  debris. 

“When  bodies  are  found,  the  location  of  which  ^vas 
known,  there  are  frequently  two  or  three  friends  on  the 
spot  to  see  them  dug  up.  Four  and  five  of  the  same  fam- 
ily have  been  taken  from  a space  of  ten  feet  square.  In 
one  part  of  the  river  gorge  this  afternoon  were  found  the 
bodies  of  a woman  and  child.  They  were  close  together, 
and  they  were  probably  mother  and  infant.  Not  far  away 
was  the  corpse  of  a man  looking  like  a gnarled  and  mis- 
shapen section  of  a root  of -a  tree.  The  bodies  irom  the 
fire  often  seem  to  have  been  twisted  up,  as  if  the  victims 
died  in  great  agony.” 
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ESCAPE  OF  A DRAMATIC  COMPANY., 

Tlie  first  passengers  that  came  from  Altoona  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  after  tlie  -floods  of  a week  ago, 
reached  this  city  early  yesterday  morning.  Among  them 
were  five  members  of  the  “ Night  Off”  Company,  which 
played  in  Johnstown  on  Thursday  night,  about  whom  con- 
siderable anxiety  was  felt  for  some  time,  till  E.  A.  Eberle 
received  telegrams  from  his  wife,  the  contents  of  which  he 
at  once  gave  to  the  press.  “ No  words  can  tell  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scenes  we  witnessed,”  she  said  in  answer  to  a 
request  for  an  account  of  her  experiences,  “and  nothing 
that  has  been  published  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  awful 
liavoe  wrought  in  those  few  but  apparently  never-ending 
minutes  in  which  the  worst  of  the  flood  passed  us. 

“ Our  company  left  Johnstown  on  Friday  morning. 
We  only  got  two  miles  away,  as  far  as  Conemaugli,  when 
we  were  stopped  by  a landslide  a little  way  ahead.  About 
noon  we  went  to  dinner,  and  soon  after  we  came  back  some 
of  our  company  noticed  that  the  flood  had  extended  and 
was  washing  away  the  embankment  on  which  our  train 
stood.  They  called  the  engineer’s  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  he  took  the  train  a few  hundred  feet  further.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for  a little  while  after  the  em- 
bankment caved  in. 

“Then  we  could  not  move  forward  or  backward,  as 
ahead  was  the  landslide  and  behind  there  was  no  track. 
Even  then  we  were  not  frightened,  and  it  was  not  until 
about  3 o’clock,  when  we  saw  a heavy  iron  bridge  go  down 
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as  if  it  were  made  of  paper,  that  we  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  Just  before  the  dam  broke  a gravel  train  came 
tearing  down,  with  the  engine  giving  out  the  most  awful 
shriek  I ever  heard.  Every  one  recognized  that  this  was  a 
note  of  warning.  We  fled  as  hard  as  we  could  run  down 
the  embankment  across  a ditch  and  for  a distance  equal  to 
about  two  blocks  up  the  hillside.  Once  I turned  to  look  at 
the  vast  wall  of  water,  but  was  hurried  on  by  my  friends. 
When  I had  gone  about  the  distance  of  another  block  the 
head  of  the  flood  had  passed  far  away,  and  with  it  went 
houses,  cars,  locomotives,  everything  that  a few  minutes 
before  had  made  up  a busy  scene.  The  wall  of  water 
looked  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  of  a deep  yellow  color, 
but  the  crust  was  white  with  foam. 

“ Three  of  us  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  William  Wright, 
who  took  us  in  and  treated  us  most  kindly.  I did  not  take 
any  account  of  time,  but  I imagine  it  was  about  an  hour 
before  the  water  ceased  to  rush  past  the  house.  The  con- 
ductor of  our  train,  Charles  A.  Wartham,  behaved  with 
the  greatest  bravery.  He  took  a crippled  passenger  on  his 
back  in  the  rush  up  the  hill.  A floating  house  struck  the 
cripple,  carried  him  away,  and  tore  some  of  the  clothes  off 
Wartham’s  back,  and  he  managed  to  struggle  on  and  save 
himself.  Our  ride  to  Ebensburg,  sixteen  miles  in  a lum- 
ber wagon  without  springs,  was  trying,  but  no  one  thought 
of  complaining.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  sent  to  Cresson 
and  thence  to  Altoona,  where  we  lay  till  yesterday  after- 
noon about  2 o’clock.” 
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RELIEF  IN  SUICIDE. 

An  old  gentleman,  the  main  spokesman  of  a large  party 
of  Johnstown  refugees,  gave  some  curious  pictures  to  his 
interested  listeners,  at  a Pittsburg  hotel.  “ We  just  came 
down  here  to  get  quieted  and  rested,”  he  said.  “ You 
have  heard  adventures  without  number,  and  I don’t  think 
any  of  them  have  been  overdrawn.  Our  party  could 
tell  you  of  experiences  just  as  wonderful,  but  you  people 
must  be  getting  tired  of  them  by  this  time.  I want  to  tell 
you  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is  that  no  people  ever 
offered  aid  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  did  the  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany.  Had  it  been  withheld 
a day  longer  I am  certain  quarrels  and  murder  would  have 
occurred  among  us  which  would  have  startled  the  civilized 
world. 

“ I was  rescued  from  Alma  Hall,  and  with  over  fifteen 
hundred  other  almost  naked  and  starving  people  gathered 
on  the  high  bluff  above  the  town,  with  nothing  to  sheltei 
us  from  the  cold,  pouring  rain.  The  women  were  placed 
in  barns  and  houses  on  the  hill,  and  the  men  sat  out  on  the 
ground  helpless  and  shivering  in  every  limb.  We  had  no 
hope  of  deliverance.  I can  remember  I looked  across  the 
stream  towards  Cambria  Junction  on  Saturday  and  saw 
hundreds  of  people  gathering  there  anxious  to  help  us,  yet 
unable  to  ford  the  rapidly  flowing  torrent.  We  thought 
the  last  day  had  come. 

“ Things  occurred  during  that  day  which  should  remain 
untold.  I saw  three  or  four  persons  commit  suicide  by 
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jumping  into  tlie  stream,  which  was  yet  running  with  debris 
of  all  kinds.  One  mother — I knew  her  well ; her  name 
was  Cushman — threw  herself  into  the  water  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  that  was  the  last  I ever  saw  of  her.  She 
intended  to  commit  suicide,  for  there  was  no  other  motive 
for  her  action,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  others 
who  jumped  into  the  water  before  my  eyes.  But  your  re- 
lief came  to  us  at  last,  and  every  one  is  now  as  comfort- 
able up  there  as  can  be.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  our  relatives,  and  have  buried  them.  Now  we  want 
rest. 

“ If  our  people  had  been  more  sagacious  in  their  selec- 
tion of  public  officials  that  accident  would  never  have 
occurred.  The  town  has  been  in  the  contro^f  the  tough 
element  politically  for  some  time,  and  it  gave  us  anything 
but  good  rulers.  I know  that  the  South  Fork  Dam  has 
been  the  cause  of  worry  every  big  rain  we  have  had  for 
years,  and  yet  steps  were  never  taken  to  see  that  the  thing 
was  safe.  The  people  wei^  warned  about  2 o’clock  that 
the  dam  was  about  to  break,  yet  so  accustomed  had  they 
become  to  such  admonitions  that  they  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  warning.” 

A YOUNG  GIRL  SAV  IN  VAIN. 

Dr.  James  McCall,  of  Washington,  who  was  in  Johns- 
town, tells  a thrilling  story  of  the  almost  miraculous  escape 
of  Dr.  Lowman  and  family.  Dr.  Lowman  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  His 
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residence  in  Jolinstown  was  protected  partially  from  tlie 
avalanche  of  water  by  the  Methodist  Church,  which  is  a 
large  stone  structure.  Glancing  up  stream  the  doctor  saw 
advancing  what  seemed  to  be  a huge  mountain.  Grasping 
the  situation  he  ran  in  and  told  the  family  to  get  to  the 
top  floors  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  the  second  floor  when  the  water  was  pouring  into 
the  windows.  They  went  higher  up  and  the  water  followed 
them,  but  it  soon  reached  its  extreme  height. 

While  the  family  were  huddled  in  the  third  story  the 
doctor  looked  out  and  saw  a young  girl  floating  towards 
the  window  on  a door.  He  smashed  the  glass,  and,  at  the 
great  risk  of  his  own  life,  succeeded  in  hauling  the  door 
towards  him  and  lifting  the  girl  through  the  window.  She 
had  not  been  there  long  when  one  corner  of  the  building 
gave  way  and  she  became  frightened.  She  insisted  on 
taking  a shutter  and  floating  down  stream.  In  vain  did 
the  doctor  try  to  persuade  her  to  forego  such  a suicidal 
attempt.  She  said  that  she  was  a good  swimmer,  and 
that,  once  out  in  the  water, -she  had  no  fears  for  her  ulti- 
mate safety.  Kesisting  all  entreaties  and  taking  a shutter 
from  the  window  she  plunged  out  into  the  surging  waters, 
and  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

When  the  girl  deserted  the  house  Dr.  Lowman  and  his 
family  made  their  way  to  the  roof.  While  up  there  another 
corner  of  the  house  gave  way.  After  waiting  fo!r  several 
hours  the  intervening  space  between  the  bank  building  and 
the  dwelling  became  filled  with  drift.  The  doctor  gathered 
his  family  around  him,  and  after  a perilous  walk  they  all 
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reached  the  objective  point  in  safety.  Dr.  bowman’s  aged 
father  was  one  of  the  party.  When  his  family  was  safe 
Dr.  Lowman  started  to  rescue  other  unfortunates.  All 
day  Saturday  he  worked  like  a beaver  in  water  to  his  neck, 
and  he  saved  the  lives  of  many. 

BAEELY  SAVED. 

No  man  returned  from  the  valley  of  death  with  more 
horrible  remembrance  of  the  flood  than  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  the  only  one  known  to  be 
saved  out  of  a household  of  thirteen,  among  whom  was  his 
feeble  old  mother  and  other  near  and  dear  friends.  His 
own  life  was  saved  by  his  happening  to  step  out  upon  the 
portico  of  the  house  just  as  the  deluge  came.  Dr.  Phillips 
had  gone  to  Johnstown  to  bring  his  mother,  who  was  an 
invalid,  to  his  home  in  the  East  End.  They  had  intended 
starting  for  Pittsburgh  Friday  morning,  but  Mrs.  Phillips 
did  not  feel  able  to  make  the  journey  and  it  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day.  In  the  meantime  the  flood  began  to 
come,  and  during  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  family  re- 
tired to  the  upper  floors  of  the  house  for  safety.  There 
were  thirteen  in  the  house,  including  little  Susan  McWil- 
liams, the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  H.  McWil- 
liams, of  Hiland  and  Ripley  avenues,  Pittsburgh,  who  was 
visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Phillips  ; Dr.  L.  T.  Beam,  son-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  Phillips ; another  niece,  and  Mrs.  Dowling,  a 
neighbor.  The  latter  had  come  there  with  her  children 
because  the  Phillips  house  was  a brick  structure  while 
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her  own  was  frame.  Its  destruction  proved  to  be  the  more 
sudden  and  complete  on  account  of  the  material. 

The  water  was  a foot  deep  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
family  were  congratulating  themselves  that  they  were  so 
comfortably  situated  in  the  upper  story  when  Dr.  Phillips 
heard  a roaring  up  towards  the  Cambria  Iron  Works. 
Without  a thought  of  the  awful  truth  he  stepped  out  upon 
the  portico  of  the  house  to  see  what  it  meant.  A wall  of 
water  and  wreckage  loomed  up  before  him  like  a roaring 
cloud.  Before  he  could  turn  back  or  cry  out  he  saw  a 
house  that  rode  the  flood  like  a ship  come  between  him 
and  his  vision  of  the  window.  Then  all  was  dark,  and  the 
cold  water  seemed  to  wrap  him  up  and  toss  him  to  a 
housetop  300  yards  from  where  that  of  his  mother  had 
stood.  Gathering  his  shattered  wits  together  the  doctor 
saw  he  was  floating  about  in  the  midst  of  a black  pool. 
Dark  objects  were  moving  all  about  him,  and  although 
there  was  some  light,  he  could  not  recognize  any  of  the 
surroundings.  Por  seventeen  hours  he  drifted  about  on 
the  wreckage  where  fate  had  tossed  him.  The  rescuers 
came  and  he  was  taken  to  safe  quarters.  A long  search 
has  so  far  failed  to  elicit  any  tidings  of  the  twelve  persons 
in  the  Phillips  house.  The  structure,  which  was  one  of 
tie  finest  on  Warner  street,  was  obliterated,  and  no  life 
could  have  long  withstood  the  awful  chaos  that  followed. 
Dr.  Phillips  returned  to  Pittsburgh  yesterday  broken  in 
heart,  body  and  spirit. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Hartley,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  five 
out  of  fifty-five  guests  of  the  Hnrlburt  House  who  survived. 
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“ The  experience  I passed  through  at  Johnstown  on 
that  dreadful  Friday  night,”  said  Mr.  Hartely  to  a World 
correspondent,  “ is  like  a horrible  nightmare  in  a picture 
before  me.  When  the  great  rush  of  water  came  I was 
sitting  in  the  parlor  of  the  Hurlburt  House.  Suddenly 
we  were  startled  to  hear  several  loud  shouts  on  the  street. 
These  cries- were  accompanied  by  a loud,  crashing  noise. 
At  the  first  sound  we  all  rushed  from  the  room  panic- 
stricken.  There  was  a crash,  and  I found  myself  pinned 
down  by  broken  boards  and  debris  of  different  kinds.  The 
next  moment  I felt  the  water  surging  in.  I knew  it  went 
higher  than  my  head  because  I felt  it.  The  water  must 
have  passed  like  a flash  or  I would  not  have  come  out 
alive.  After  the  shock  I could  see  that  the  entire  roof  of 
the  hotel  had  been  carried  off.  Catching  hold  of  some- 
thing I managed  to  pull  myself  up  on  to  the  roof.  The 
roof  had  slid  off  and  lay  across  the  street.  On  the  roof  I 
had  a chance  to  observe  my  surroundings.  Down  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  roof  I espied  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  Mr.  Benford.  He  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  re- 
quired every  effort  for  him  to  hold  to  the  roof.  Cau- 
tiously advancing,  I managed  to  creep  down  to  where  he 
he  was  holding.  I tried  to  pull  him  up,  but  found  I was 
utterly  powerless.  Mr.  Benford  was  nearly  as  weak  as 
myself  and  could  do  very  little  towards  helping  himself. 
We  did  not  give  up,  however,  and  in  a few  minutes,  by 
dint  of  struggling  and  putting  forth  every  bit  of  strength, 
Mr.  Benford  managed  to  crawl  upon  the  roof.  We 
soon  discovered  that  we  were  not  the  only  occupants 
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of  this  place  of  refuge.  Crouching  and  shivering  on  an- 
other part  of  the  roof  were  two  girls,  one  a chambermaid 
of  the  hotel  and  the  other  a clerk  in  a store  that  was  next 
to  it.  The  latter  was  in  a pitiable  plight.  Her  arm  had 
been  torn  from  its  socket.  I took  off  my  overcoat  and 
gave  it  to  her.  Mr.  Benford  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
other,  for  it  was  quite  chilly.  A young  man  was  nursing 
his  mother,  who  had  had  her  scalp  completely  torn  off.  He 
asked  me  to  hold  her  head  until  he  could  make  a bandage. 
He  tore  a thick  strip  of  cloth  and  placed  it  round  her  head. 
The  blood  saturated  it  before  it  was  well  on.  Soon  after 
this  I was  rescued  more  dead  than  alive. 

a schoolboy’s  heroism. 

On  one  of  the  trains  east,  on  Friday  afternoon,  was 
Charles  Hepentlial,  an  eighteen-year  old  boy  of  East 
Liberty,  who  distinguished  himself.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  where  he  is  attending  school.  When 
the  train  was  stopped  at  Sang  Hollow  by  the  flood,  the 
passengers  all  left  the  cars  to  view  the  rushing  water. 
They  saw  countless  bodies  floating  by  and  were  utterly 
powerless  to  bring  them  to  shore.  A small  frame  house 
came  down  the  stream  and  floated  into  the  eddy  nearly 
opposite  the  train.  The  passengers  got  as  close  to  the 
house  as  possible  and  heard  the  faint  crying  of  a babe. 

Young  Hepentlial  at  once  expressed  his  determination 
to  rescue  the  child.  Attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  him 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a foolhardy  act,  but  he  persisted 
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in  going  ahead.  The  bell-cord  was  cut  from  the  cars  and 
tied  around  the  body  of  the  venturesome  youth,  who 
swam  to  the  house,  entered  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  later 
emerged  with  the  babe  in  his  arms  and  brought  it 
to  shore  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  He  told  them 
that  the  child’s  mother  was  still  in  there  and  he  was  going 
to  get  her  out  also.  Procuring  a railroad  tie,  he  made  an- 
other trip  to  the  house  and  after  much  difficulty  brought 
the  woman  safely  to  land.  They  had  scarcely  left  the 
floating  structure  when  a sudden  surge  swept  it  into  the 
stream  and  it  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  mother  and 
the  babe  were  well  cared  for  and  their  rescuer  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour. 

TWO  FAMILIES  SAVED. 

Henry  Rogers,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  here  caring  for  his 
relatives.  “I  am  scarcely  in  a condition  to  talk,”  he 
said.  “The  awful  scenes  I have  just  witnessed  and  the 
troubles  of  my  relatives  have  almost  unnerved  me.  My 
poor  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Slick,  is  now  a raving  maniac. 
Her  husband  was  formerly  the  County  Surveyor.  He 
felt  that  the  warning  about  the  dam  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded. Accordingly  he  made  preparations  to  go  to  a 
place  of  safety.  His  wife  was  just  recovering  from  an 
illness,  but  he  had  to  take  her  on  horseback,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  get  a carriage.  They  escaped,  but  all 
their  property  was  washed  away.  Mrs.  Slick  for  a time 
talked  cheerfully  enough,  and  said  they  should  be  thank- 
ful they  had  escaped  with  their  lives.  But  on  Sunday  it 
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was  noticed  that  she  was  acting  strangely.  By  night  she 
was  insane.  I suppose  the  news  that  some  relatives  had 
perished  was  what  turned  her  mind.  I am  much  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Slick  is  not  the  only  one  in  Johnstown  whose 
reason  has  been  dethroned  by  the  calamity.  I have  talked 
with  many  citizens  and  they  certainly  seem  crazy  to  me. 
When  the  excitement  passes  off  I suppose  they  will  re- 
gain their  reason.  The  escape  of  my  uncle,  George  B. 
Slick,  and  his  wife,  I think  was  really  providential.  They 
too  had  determined  to  heed  the  warning  that  the  dam 
was  unsafe.  When  the  flood  came,  they  had  a carriage 
waiting  at  the  front  door.  Just  as  they  were  entering 
it,  the  water  came.  How  it  was,  my  aunt  cannot  tell  me, 
but  they  both  managed  to  catch  on  to  some  debris  and 
were  thus  floated  along.  My  aunt  says  she  has  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  some  one  having  helped  her  upon 
the  roof  of  a house.  The  person  who  did  her  this  ser- 
vice was  lost.  All  night  they  floated  along  on  the  roof. 
They  suffered  greatly  from  exposure,  as  the  weather  was 
extremely  chilly.  Next  morning  they  were  fortunately 
landed  safely.  My  uncle,  Jiowever,  is  now  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.  I have  noticed  a singular  coincidence 
here.  Down  in  the  lower  end  of  the  city  stood  the 
United  Presbyterian  parsonage.  The  waters  carried  it 
two  miles  and  a half,  and  landed  it  in  Sandy  Yale  Ceme- 
tery. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sexton’s  house  in  the 
cemetery  was  swept  away  and  landed  near  the  founda- 
tions of  the  parsonage.  I have  seen  this  myself,  and  it 
is  commented  on  by  many  others.” 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A HERO,  WHO  SAVED  FORTY  LIVES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  heroic  among  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  flood  is  the  son  of  a prominent  resident  of 
Kernville,  Mr.  Samuel  Menoher.  A personal  interview  with 
Mr.  Menoher  evoked  a great  many  thrilling  details  and  in- 
cidents. A broad,  powerfully  built  young  man  of  about 
24,  with  bronze  face,  square  jaw,  and  bright  blue  eye,  his 
modesty  and  reticence  are  fully  equal  to  the  superb  courage 
which  he  showed  under  the  most  dangerous  aud  terrible 
circumstances. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Mr.  Menoher 
could  be  persuaded  to  give  a recital  of  his  adventures,  but 
after  much  solicitation,  he  outlined  the  deeds  which  ought 
to  make  him  almost  a national  hero.  It  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  battle-field  which  affords 
the  finest  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  and  hardihood  and 
splendid  courage.  Mr.  Menoher  recited  his  story  somewhat 
as  follows : 

“You  know  that  long  before  the  dam  broke,  the  floods 
or  the  rains,  which  had  been  continuous  for  several  days,  had 
so  swollen  the  mountain  streams  and  flooded  the  Stony  and 
Conemaugh  Creeks  that  the  people  were  in  serious  fear  that 
their  houses  were  going  to  be  submerged,  at  least  in  the 
lower  portions.  This  is  not  a new  story  with  us  at  Johns- 
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town,  because  it  is  quite  common  in  the  spring  and  fall  for 
such  accidents  to  occur ; and  in  fact  there  is  hardly  a year  t 
but  what  our  cellars  are  filled  with  water,  so  that  everybody 
living  on  a level  or  near  the  level  of  the  banks  of  the  creeks, 
keeps  a boat  to  provide  for  such  emergencies. 

“ The  creek  had  already  overflowed  its  banks,  and  I saw 
that  we  were  going  to  have  serious  trouble,  but  of  course  I 
couldn’t  tell  just  how  great  it  would  be,  and  I did  not  feel 
very  much  alarmed,  as  it  was  merely  a question,  I thought, 
of  removing  my  family  higher  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
or  to  some  other  house  on  a greater  altitude.  About  12 
o’clock  I got  in  my  boat,  with  another  young  man,  a friend 
of  mine,  so  as  to  be  all  ready,  and  we  paddled  about, 
laughing  and  talking  just  as  we  had  done  dozens  of  times 
before.  Inch  by  inch  the  water  rose  and  I began  to  see 
that  the  occasion  promised  to  be  more  serious  than  ordinary. 

Still  I felt  no  great  fear  of  what  was  likely  to  occur.  We 
paddled  up  and  down  Stony  Creek,  down  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Conemaugh  Creek  near  the  Pennsylvania 
bridge.  Then  I saw  that  instead  of  its  being  a mere  ques- 
tion of  high  water,  we  were  likely  to  have  a great  deal  of 
trouble  with  floating  logs  and  debris.  The  logs  began  to 
come  down  Stony  Creek  in  such  numbers  that  I knew  the 
boom  up  at  the  lumbering  camp,  about  15  miles  above, 
must  have  broken.  This  gave  me  my  first  really  serious 
sense  of  terror,  for  I knew  that  these  logs  floating  on  the 
high  water,  would,  as  the  flood  augmented,  become  so 
many  battering  rams  that  would  smash  into  houses  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  imperil  lives. 
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“ I then  turned  the  boat  about  and  began  to  row  up  stream 
as  hard  as  I could  pull,  I tugging  at  the  oars,  and  my  com- 
rade, standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  paddling  as  fast  as 
' he  could.  This  was  doubly  necessary,  for  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  there  should  be  a pilot.  The  current  was 
becoming  more  violent  every  moment,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I could  make  any  rapid  headway  against  the 
stream.  Then  again  the  flood  was  becoming  more  and 
more  choked  with  logs  and  brush,  and  all  sorts  of  floating 
debris  that  had  been  carried  away  from  the  banks.  My 
friend  had  to  give  his  directions  very  rapidly  and  we  had 
to  dodge  back  and  forth  ; a dozen  times  in  going  the  mile 
and  a half  necessary  to  get  back  to  my  place  of  starting,  did 
I make  a very  narrow  escape  of  having  my  boat  crushed  to 
pieces.  Once  the  boat  was  lifted  clean  out  of  water  by  half 
a dozen  logs,  slipping  under  the  head  of  the  scow  and  leav- 
ing us  fast.  We  had  to  get  out  and  work  rapidly  to  jerk 
the  boat  off  the  logs,  and  in  doing  this  both  of  us,  stepping 
as  we  did  on  the  moving  and  treacherous  foundation,  went 
heels  over  head  into  the  water.  It  took  us  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  free  the  scow  and  get  her  back  again  where  we 
could  resume  our  journey  up  stream.  So  struggling,  sweat- 
ing, and  pulling,  and  I am  afraid  swearing,  drenched  through 
to  the  skin  and  beginning  to  feel  greatly  afraid  that  we 
shouldn’t  get  back  in  time  to  relieve  my  family,  which  con- 
sisted of  my  father  and  mother  and  three  sisters,  we  toiled 
successfully,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  bank  opposite  my 
father’s  house. 

“We  had  been  gone  at  least  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
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when  you  think  that  the  distance  which  we  had  to  traverse 
in  going  down  and  back,  was  not  more  than  two  miles  at 
the  most,  you  can  readily  fancy  how  fierce  the  current  had 
become  and  how  difficult  to  manage,  how  great  a threat,  even 
at  that  time.  We  arrived  none  too  soon.  During  the  time 
I had  been  absent,  the  creek  had  overflowed  its  bank  some 
ten  feet.  Some  of  the  houses  on  the  very  brink  appeared 
to  be  nearly  adrift,  and  all  of  the  streets  of  lower  Kern- 
ville  were  one  great  boiling  lake.  The  logs  had  already 
begun  to  do  their  fatal  work,  beating  like  sledge  hammers 
against  the  sides  of  the  buildings.  Even  some  of  the 
higher  streets  of  the  place  were  entirely  under  water. 
Boats  were  already  moving  about,  removing  families  from 
the  upper  stories. 

“ I saw  my  mother  and  three  sisters  in  the  third  story 
of  our  house,  shrieking  wildly  for  help.  They  did  not  yet 
see  me,  and  they  were  evidently  in  a state  of  the  greatest 
trepidation.  I called  out  to  them,  ‘ I am  coming  at  once, 
don’t  be  afraid.’  I had  to  cross  the  stream  which  had 
swelled  from  its  ordinary  width  of  perhaps  fifty  feet,  to 
over  an  eighth  of  a mile.  I was  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
this  great  lake  because  I had  been  obliged  to  pick  my  way 
through  the  most  easy  openings,  and  the  jam  of  the  logs  and 
other  impediments  was  worse  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  It  was  some  time  before  I could  force  my  scow 
through,  and  I had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
J ohnstown  was  going  to  have  the  most  serious  experience 
which  it  had  e^er  had  in  the  history  of  all  its  floods. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  that  its  necessary  to  tell  you  just 
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how  many  times  we  escaped  collision  in  getting  across,  or 
the  trouble  we  had  in  driving  the  scow  through.  We  were 
in  and  out  of  the  water  like  so  many  ducks,  and  I never 
was  so  tired  in  my  life,  as  I was  when  we  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  the  boat  on  the  level  of  the  third  story  windows 
where  my  mother  and  sisters  were  waiting  to  be  rescued. 
I lifted  them  out  of  the  window  without  much  difficulty, 
with  such  clothing  and  other  articles  necessary  for  imme- 
diate use,  as  I had  time  to  get  into  the  boat.  The  house 
seemed  to  me  already  to  be  beginning  to  float.  I paddled 
along  up  toward  the  hillside,  and  as  the  boat  was  very 
heavily  loaded,  not  being  a very  large  one,  by  the  way,  it 
was  more  trouble  than  ever  to  use  the  oars.  But  finally 
I succeeded  in  landing  my  family  in  a safe  spot. 

“ All  this  time  I didn’t  know  where  my  father  was. 
When  I left,  he  had  been  in  the  house  with  the  rest,  but 
my  mother  told  me  that  instantly  the  flood  showed  that 
it  was  likely  to  be  serious,  he  said : 

“ ‘ I must  go  and  see  what  I can  do  to  help  other  people. 
I don’t  think  that  you  are  in  much  danger  at  present,  and 
Sam  is  right  around  here  with  the  boat  somewhere,  so  you 
will  be  all  right.  But  there  are  others  who  have  no  boat 
and  I must  make  an  effort  to  help  them.’ 

“ Knowing  how  violent  the  current  was  and  how  far  the 
creek  had  swept  its  banks  down  its  whole  length,  and  hav- 
ing had  experience  of  the  danger  of  the  log-jams  below,  I 
was  very  much  afraid  about  my  father  who  was  an  old 
man,  because  when  there  was  anybody  else  in  trouble,  he 
was  a man  who  never  thought  of  himself.  But,  however, 
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I could  not  stop  to  worry  over  this,  and  it  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  set  out  to  find  him  at  that  time. 

“ Now  that  my  own  family  was  safe,  I determined  to  do 
all  I could  to  rescue  others  from  the  same  dangers  which 
they  had  undergone.  I took  off  a number  of  people  from 
the  upper  stories  of  their  houses,  with  increasing  diffi- 
culty, for  you  must  remember  that  the  flood  was  rising 
rapidly  every  minute,  and  the  loose  drift  that  was  coming 
down  the  river,  consisting  of  almost  everything  you  can 
think  of,  made  any  attempt  at  navigation  rather  a tough 
job.  But  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  difficulties.  I 
suppose  I was  as  tired  a man  as  ever  lived,  even  at  that 
hour  of  the  day.  But  I was  so  much  excited  that  of  course 
I could  think  of  nothing  but  the  work.  I said  to  myself, 
this  thing  can’t  pass  by  without  the  loss  of  a good  many 
lives,  and  you  must  remember  that  this  was  at  least  an 
hour  before  the  dam  broke  and  the  great  catastrophe 
came. 

“ I succeeded  in  rescuing  quite  a number  of  women  and 
children,  and  moved  them  up  as  far  as  I could  on  the 
hillside  into  houses  which  would  apparently  remain  un- 
harmed. I have  no  doubt  that  more  than  one  of  the  peo- 
ple that  I transferred  from  their  own  flooded  houses 
below,  to  the  buildings  on  the  upper  streets,  were  after- 
wards drowned  by  the  result  of  the  broken  dam. 

“ I went  from  house  to  house,  and  did  all  I could  to  get 
people  out.  Of  course  at  this  period  I could  have  no 
possible  premonition  of  what  was  coming,  but  I still  felt 
that  this  was  one  of  the  blackest  days  that  had  ever  been 
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for  Johnstown  and  that  would  ever  come  to  Johnstown. 
Minutes  went  by  in  that  exciting  time,  very  rapidly,  I can 
assure  you.  A man  lived  pretty  rapidly,  and  I had  no 
exact  idea  of  the  time  that  had  passed.  I only  knew  it 
was  getting  later  very  rapidly,  and  the  sudden  darkness 
that  set  in,  with  a tremendous  whirl  of  rain  and  wind  as 
the  black  clouds  rolled  heavily  over  the  sky,  would  have 
almost  made  one  fancy  that  it  was  dusk.  It  was  a 
little  after  four  o’clock,  when  I was  working,  bending  to 
the  oars  and  lifting  people  in  and  out,  dodging  the  logs, 
that  I looked  up  and  beheld  the  most  awful  sight  that 
I ever  expect  to  see  in  my  life. 

“ I was  so  stunned  that  I could  hardly  stand.  My  blood 
ran  cold  with  horror  and  fear.  I had  worked  down  the 
creek  pretty  well  by  this  time,  so  that  I could  see  into 
Johnstown  proper.  There  I saw  a mighty  wall  at  least 
forty  feet  high,  rolling  and  roaring  like  a whirlwind  and 
advancing  with  the  speed  of  a race-horse.  In  a second’s 
time  it  had  swept  all  the  lower  portion  of  Johnstown  and 
levelled  it  as  flat  as  a floor.  It  was  just  as  if  a man 
should  sweep  a great  lot  of  flies  off  from  the  surface  of  a 
table.  I stood  there  petrified.  We  both  of  us  had 
stopped  rowing,  and  it  was  at  least  ten  seconds  before  we 
came  to  any  realizing  sense  of  our  own  tremendous 
danger.  The  mighty  flood  which  had  burst  down  and 
overwhelmed  the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  carried  on  its 
front  a great  mass  of  all  kinds  of  material  that  you  can 
think  of.  Huge  trees,  beams,  rafters,  houses,  either 
whole  or  partly  broken  to  pieces,  railroad  cars,  and  quail- 
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tities  of  material  of  all  sorts  and  description,  were  piled 
up  there  in  a mass,  in  which  the  separate  parts  were  al- 
most ^indistinguishable.  In  a moment  more  this  vast 
mountain  of  debris,  forced  on  by  the  swift  flood,  had  be- 
come piled  against  the  Pennsylvania  E.  E.  bridge,  which 
was  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  creeks.  While 
I watched  this  paralyzing  sight,  the  great  volume  of 
water  which  was  roaring  in  a thousand  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools, was  forced  back  by  the  obstruction  and  raised  the 
already  great  lake  which  had  been  made  by  the  natural 
swelling  of  the  creeks,  toward  Kernville,  over  the  upper 
part  of  Johnstown. 

“When  I recovered  self-control  enough  to  think,  the 
first  thought  was  ‘ my  God,  everything  up  the  Conemaugh 
Creek  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  That  flood 
would  have  cut  a clean  swath  right  through  the  heart  of 
a city  built  as  massively  as  New  York  itself.’  But  before 
1 had  much  time  for  further  reflection,  the  monster  had 
begun  to  finish  its  work.  Upper  Johnstown  was  swept  as 
clean  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Borough  had  been,  and 
I could  see  the  mighty  wave  rolling  swiftly  up  Stony 
Creek  and  advancing  toward  Kernville,  where  I had  left 
my  own  family,  as  I supposed  in  perfect  safety. 

“ This  second  and  crowning  catastrophe  was  something 
that  I had  not  thought  of  providing  for.  The  problem 
then  was  to  get  back.  My  own  boat  was  riding  high  on 
what  seemed  to  be  almost  an  ocean.  Huge  waves  lifted 
the  scow  up  and  down,  battered  it  against  trees,  floating 
houses,  and,  borne  by  me  on  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
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tide,  were  people  swimming,  many  dead,  some  struggling 
in  the  gasps  of  death.  My  impulse  was,  of  course,  to 
hasten  back,  if  I could  get  back  alive,  for  fear  that  my 
own  people  were  in  danger  from  this  second  disaster. 
But  when  you  think  what  an  appeal  to  the  heart  it  was  to 
see  around  me  hundreds  of  people  struggling  in  the 
water,  you  can  imagine  what  a conflict  there  was  in  my 
mind.  I said  to  myself,  surely  my  mother  and  sisters, 
whom  I leit  on  the  hillside,  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the 
swollen  waters,  will  be  able  to  climb  to  a place  of  safety. 
Here  lies  my  duty. 

“ With  that  I bent  myself  to  the  task  of  saving  life  as  far 
as  I could.  I didn’t  know  but  what  every  moment  would 
be  the  last.  The  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  perils  which 
were  thick  about  me,  was  very  great.  So  I told  my  com- 
panion, who  had  stuck  staunchly  by  me,  to  take  the  oars. 
I stood  in  the  bow  and  warned  him  which  oar  to  pull  to 
avoid  the  floating  houses  and  beams  and  other  dangers 
which  were  tossed  about  on  the  top  of  the  waters  like  so 
many  chips.  I succeeded  in  rescuing  about  a dozen  peo- 
ple, and  by  that  time  the  boat  was  loaded  down  almost 
to  the  gunwales. 

“ There  were  a few  houses,  built  in  a more  than  usually 
substantial  fashion,  somewhat  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  I thought  probably  would  escape  the  ravish  of 
the  waters.  I determined  then  to  land  these  people  on 
the  top  of  these  houses,  and  return  again  to  save  more 
of  the  imperiled  swimmers.  I couldn’t,  of  course,  stop 
to  rescue  the  dead — they  were  already  gone.  Faces  of 
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ladies  whom  I had  known,  floated  by  me  looking  calmly 
up  as  pale  as  marble,  but  I couldn’t  stop  to  draw  them 
into  the  boat.  Mothers  clasping  their  dead  children  in 
their  arms,  young  ladies  with  whom  I had  danced,  friends 
of  the  family  who  had  frequently  dined  and  supped  with 
us  and  in  whose  houses  I had  passed  many  a pleasant 
hour,  went  by  unheeded  by  me,  because  death  had  al- 
ready seized  them  and  thei^e  was  no  help  for  them.  It  was 
the  living  that  claimed  my  attention  then,  not  the  dead. 

“ Again  I got  a load  and  managed,  with  great  difficulty, 
to  get  the  scow  back  to  the  big  house  where  I had  already 
landed  the  previous  cargo.  So  I toiled  back  and  forth. 
Once  I was  forced  by  a violent  eddy  against  a broken  house, 
and  the  scow  was  turned  upside  down.  You  can  fancy  how 
violent  the  blow  must  have  been  when  a flat-bottomed  boat 
could  thus  be  upset.  The  two  of  us  were  precipitated  into 
the  water  and  the  oars  went  floating  down  stream.  How 
we  ever  got  that  scow  back  to  its  proper  position  again,  how 
we  ever  recovered  our  oars  and  climbed  into  her,  is  more 
than  I can  tell.  This  was  a time  when  the  mind  worked 
liked  lightning,  aud  when  time  flew  so  rapidly  that  one 
could  hardly  recall  his  own  impressions. 

“ I don’t  believe  that  under  ordinary  conditions  I could 
possibly  have  succeeded  in  doing  what  I did.  Men,  you 
know,  in  extraordinary  times,  do,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, and  without  really  any  merit  to  themselves,  very 
extraordinary  things.  When  we  had  got  our  boat  righted 
and  were  able  to  bend  to  work  again,  we  proceeded  to  pick 
up  more  people. 
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“ It  was  about  this  time  that  my  companion  completely 
lost  his  head.  Naturally  excitable,  he  became  half  crazed 
with  a sort  of  a mental  fever.  It  was  very  necessary  that 
he  should  obey  my  orders  accurately  so  that  we  could  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  he  began  to  pull  without  any 
sense  of  purpose,  and  I saw  that  I should  be  utterly  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  as  long  as  he  remained  at  the  skulls. 
So  I told  him  not  to  pull  any  more  but  to  sit  still  in  the 
boat  and  I would  paddle  the  boat  the  best  I could. 

“ He  was  very  angry  and  began  to  swear,  and  I didn’t 
know  at  one  moment  but  that  he  would  strike  me  and  there 
would  be  a struggle  right  in  the  midst  of  these  terrible  sur- 
roundings, at  a time  when  we  both  needed  to  work  intelli- 
gently with  a common  end  in  view  and  with  the  utmost 
presence  of  mind.  I caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  said, 
‘ if  you  don’t  obey  every  word  that  I order,  I will  throw  you 
overboard.’ 

“ I managed  to  impress  my  purpose  so  strongly  on  his 
mind,  that  he  cooled  down  a little  and  his  excitement  gave 
way  to  a willingness  to  act  in  co-operation  with  me. 

“ Poor  fellow,  he  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world 
and  he  had  long  been  a very  close  chum  of  mine,  but  his 
balance  gave  way  temporarily  under  the  terrible  excitement 
of  the  situation.  I was  all  the  while  trying  to  work  my 
way  back  again  toward  Kernville,  so  that  I could  look  after 
my  own  people  if  it  were  necessary.  The  set-back  of  the 
water,  owing  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  flood  from  the  bridge, 
enabled  me  to  do  this  with  more  ease  than  I could  other- 
wise have  accomplished  it.  But  still  the  difficulty  was 
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something  terrible.  Every  moment  I expected  my  boat  to 
be  crushed  or  upset  again,  as  it  was  once  before.  I knew 
that  my  success  in  righting  the  scow  when  it  upset  had 
been  as  much  the  result  of  good  luck  as  of  skill  or 
strength  on  my  part.  If  it  were  done  over  again,  I knew 
the  chances  would  be  very  much  against  me. 

“ In  some  cases  in  picking  up  people  who  were  floating 
by,  almost  helpless,  I was  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  boat, 
throw  myself  into  the  water,  and  clinging  with  one  hand 
to  the  scow,  reach  out  my  other  hand  and  drag  them  into 
the  boat.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a drift  near  by  me  to 
which  a half  a dozen  people  would  be  clinging.  This  I 
found  to  be  a more  serious  problem  to  solve  in  carrying  out 
rescue,  than  any  other  case.  You  must  remember  that  the 
current  at  no  time  flowed  evenly.  It  curved  and  set  in  all 
kinds  of  eddies,  and  you  would  see  great  masses  of  drift 
revolving  rapidly  as  they  were  swept  along.  To  get  the 
boat  to  the  side  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  her  being 
knocked  to  pieces  by  the  whirling  timbers,  required  the 
nicest  dexterity,  and  we  were  in  too  great  a hurry  to  be  very 
careful.  Sometimes  I saw  two  masses  of  drift,  each  with 
people  clinging  to  the  side,  come  fiercely  into  contact,  knock- 
ing perhaps  the  opposing  masses  to  pieces,  and  here  I was 
met  with  the  most  horrible  sights  that  presented  them- 
selves during  the  whole  of  that  fear'ful  drama.  People,  who, 
seeing  my  boat  near,  were  up-lifted  for  a moment  into  hope 
of  rescue,  tlieir  faces  brightening  with  joy  at  the  thought 
of  being  snatched  light  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  were 
crushed  by  the  timbers  as  they  were  broken  apart,  and  there 
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I could  see  the  poor  unfortunate  wretches  drowning  right 
under  m j eyes. 

“ It  is  almost  sickening  to  go  on  and  recall  all  the  various 
incidents  which  made  that  two  hours  the  most  harrowing 
experience  of  my  life.  I can  only  say  that  a good  deal  that 
occurred  I can’t  even  remember  myself.  People  whom  I 
was  the  means  of  saving,  just  because  I happened  to  be  on 
hand  with  a boat,  told  me  afterwards  of  things  that  had 
occurred  that  had  entirely  passed  from  my  mind.  What 
can  I say  ipore  ? I could  go  on  repeating  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  because  it  was  simply  picking  up  people, 
getting  them  into  the  highest  building  I could  reach,  leaving 
them  there  and  then  going  after  others,  simply  the  recur- 
rance  of  the  same  dangers  over  and  over  again,  in  navigating 
the  angry  and  terrible  flood,  simply  the  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  experiences  during  a period  of  about  two 
hours. 

“ At  last  it  became  so  dark  that  I could  not  longer  see  to 
do  any  work.  I had  managed  to  work  the  scow  up  to  a dis- 
tance of  perhaps  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
where  I had  left  my  mother  and  sisters.  I suppose  I had 
picked  up  in  this  time  some  forty  or  fifty  people.  I knew  it 
Avas  utterly  useless  for  me  to  pursue  this  work,  as  the  night 
had  come  down  so  murky  and  dark  that  one  could  hardly 
see  more  than  twenty  feet  around  Him.  To  have  kept  on 
rowing  about  in  that  angry  flood  of  waters,  with  masses  of 
drift  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  whirling  and  eddying  in 
every  direction,  would  have  been  certain  death, 

“ I got  my  boat,  finally,  as  near  the  shore  as  possible. 
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There  was  a dense  pack  of  debris  lining  the  banks  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet.  I and  my  comrade  did  what  we 
could  to  secure  the  boat  where  we  could  find  her  again  if 
necessary.  But,  of  course,  of  this  we  were  doubtful.  We 
jumped  over  on  to  the  logs  and  piles  of  debris  which  were 
all  around  us,  and  managed,  after  we  had  been  plunged 
into  the  water  a half  a dozen  times  by  our  footholds  slip- 
ping from  under  us,  and  running  very  narrow  escapes  of 
being  knocked  in  the  head,  we  succeeded  in  landing  safely. 
The  flood  had  already  reached  its  height  and  was  begin- 
ning to  recede.  Although  this  was  ground  over  which  I 
had  tramped  a hundred  times,  so  utterly  broken  up  and 
destroyed  were  all  land-marks,  so  contorted  and  twisted  the 
houses  on  their  foundations,  so  completely  choked  up  the 
streets,  that  you  will  not  think  it  queer  when  I say  that  I 
didn’t  know  exactly  which  way  to  go  to  find  the  location  I 
desired  to  reach. 

“ However,  after  struggling  blindly  and  picking  my  way 
with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  having  to  climb  up  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  over  great  masses  of  broken  rafters  and 
boards,  covered  with  mud  and  silt,  coming  within  an  ace  of 
breaking  my  legs  or  my  neck  a half  a dozen  times,  I suc- 
ceeded, about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening,  in  finding  my 
family.  The  revulsion  was  so  great  that  I burst  into  sobs. 
They  had  given  me  up  in  despair.  I had  been  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  finding  them,  and  to  crown  the  joy  of  a re-united 
family ; my  father  had  also  succeeded  in  returning  safely  to 
us.  He  had  undergone  many  dangers  and  he,  in  relating 
his  experiences,  had  things  to  tell  quite  as  thrilling  as  any 
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I had  gone  through  with.  But  he  had  had  no  boat,  and  of 
course  had  not  been  in  a condition  to  help  other  people, 
such  as  good  fortune  had  given  me. 

“ That’s  about  all  that  I can  say  about  what  happened  to 
me  individually.  People  have  been  very  kind,  saying  nice 
things  about  what  I did,  but  any  other  man  who  just  hap- 
pened at  the  right  moment  to  be  in  command,  as  I was,  of 
a good-sized  b'oat,  would  probably  have  done  the  same 
thing.  I can  say  that  I am  very  thankful  that  fortune 
placed  in  my  way  the  means  of  helping  other  people  as  I 
did,  and  to  think  after  all,  that  every  one  of  us  escaped 
safely.  Almost'every  one  of  our  friends  lost  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  sister  of  my  brother-in-law  was 
one  of  the  victims.  That  was  the  only  case  of  any  very 
near  and  close  relative  of  our  own  having  been  lost  in  this 
catastrophe.  Although  we  lost  everything  we  had  in  the 
world,  like  most  everybody  else  in  Johnstown  and  its  asso- 
ciate villages,  we  feel  very  thankful  for  the  fact  that  our 
own  family  circle  is  still  unbroken  by  death.  That  compen- 
sates for  all  the  rest.” 

HOW  HE  WORKED  TO  RESCUE  BODIES. 

One  of  the  heroic  workers  in  this  great  disaster  which 
produced  so  many  heroic  deeds,  was  a man  from  Philadel- 
phia, named  Williams,  a rigger  by  trade.  He  was  an  old 
sailor  who  had  met  all  kinds  of  peiifs  by  sea  and  Hood, 
who  had  sailed  the  stormy  ocean  for  twenty  years,  and 
who  had  finally  settled  down  at  the  business  of  rigging  at 
Philadelphia.  His  familiarity  with  the  kind  of  work  which 
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became  his  mission  at  this  time,  enabled  him  to  perform  his 
duties  with  special  efficiency. 

He  was  in  Johnstown  on  a visit,  and  took  a very  active 
part  in  saving  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til the  next  day  when  the  work  of  recovering  bodies  was 
organized  with  care,  that  the  skill  and  daring  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams became  specially  prominent.  Of  course  the  first  in- 
stinct of  the  survivors,  after  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  situation  were  provided  for,  and  the  physical  needs  of 
life  met,  was  to  recover  the  bodies,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  flood.  Though  the  depth  of 
water  lowered  very  rapidly  after  the  disaster  had  reached 
its  climax,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  several  days 
the  creeks  remained  like  huge  lakes,  watery  morgues  where 
were  hidden  thousands  of  corpses.  To  recover  these  bodies 
was  oftentimes  a labor  of  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Williams,  an  expert  diver  and  swimmer,  and  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  use  of  all  those  implements 
that  are  needful  for  searching  in  deep  waters,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  results  which  were  quite  the  wonder  of  all 
that  saw  him.  In  face  and  figure  this  old  sea-dog  looked 
to  be  what  he  really  was,  like  Coleridge’s  “ Ancient  Mar- 
iner” “ Long  and  lank  and  browned  as  is  the  ribbed  sea 
sand,”  he  seems  to  be  all  worn  down  to  hard  muscle  and 
sinew.  A slow  and  drawling  way  of  talking,  flavored  with 
many  quaint  old  sea  terms,  made  his  story  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. 

He  said  that  he  found  that  Johnstown  had  a use  for  him 
and  that  he  proposed  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  could  find 
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work  to  do  of  that  sort,  although  folks  generally  might 
think  it  wasn’t  the  pleasantest  kind  of  work  in  the  world. 
Williams  succeeded  in  recovering  several  hundred  bodies, 
many  of  them  which  had  been  caught  and  held  fast  under 
the  waters.  With  his  long  boat-hook  or  pole  shod  with 
iron,  he  would  feel  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  where 
the  bodies  were  likely  to  have  been  caught  and  held,  and 
raise  them  to  the  surface,  If  he  found  it  necessary,  as  he 
frequently  did,  he  would  plunge  overboard  and  dive  deep 
down  beneath  these  horrible  recesses,  and  thus  disengage 
bodies  from  the  grip  of  trees  and  underbrush  and  debris, 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface. 

Groups  of  people  watched  the  old  sailorman  in  his  grue- 
some work,  and  as  he  brought  up  a body,  they  would  scan 
it  with  anxious  eyes  to  see  if  it  were  one  of  their  loved  and 
lost.  Sometimes  a man  bursting  into  sobs  would  throw 
himself  on  the  neck  of  the  recovered  body,  exclaiming 
“ this  is  my  wife,”  or  “ this  is  my  sister.”  Parents  found 
in  this  way  children,  mothers  found  their  daughters  or  sons, 
and  one  aged  woman  of  about  ninety  proved  to  be  the 
eldest  member  of  a large  family  of  over  thirty  children  and 
grandchildren. 

One  of  her  grandchildren,  who  at  once  recognized  her, 
said  the  last  that  he  had  seen  the  old  lady,  she  was  floating 
on  a piece  of  wreck  and  wringing  her  hands  and  crying  for 
help.  No  help  could  reach  her,  aud  making  up  her  mind 
that  resignation  now  was  all  that  lay  in  her  power,  she 
clasped  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer  and  passed  down  the  creek 
out  of  sight.  One  little  child  was  taken  up,  who  had  in  her 
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arms  a big  rag  doll,  which  was  so  drenched  and  wet  that  it 
was  like  a mass  of  pulp.  The  earnestness  with  which  the 
little  mother  clasped  this  sham  baby  to  her  breast,  even 
when  cold  in  death,  showed  that  her  last  thoughts  had  been 
of  saving  the  doll.  Mr.  Williams,  in  five  days  after  the 
flood,  is  said  to  have  rescued  upwards  of  500  bodies,  many 
of  them  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  While 
himself  not  a sufferer  he  seemed  to  sympathize  so  deeply 
with  the  woes  around  him  that  he  couldn’t  tear  himself 
away  from  his  sad  task. 

In  fact  many  of  those  who  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  efficiency,  were  visitors  at  Johnstown  at  the  time  of  the 
flood.  Not  a few  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  their  families 
were  so  completely  dazed  and  broken  down  by  the  affliction 
that  had  been  sent  on  them,  as  to  be  entirely  incapacitated 
It  is  said  that  it  was  a common  sight  to  see  men  sitting  dis- 
hevelled and  all  in  a heap  without  a tear  in  their  eyes,  but 
with  stony  faces,  speaking  to  no  one,  apparently,  as  motion- 
less as  if  they  were  made  of  marble.  Completely  stunned 
by  the  terrible  dispensation,  they  appeared  to  be  in  another 
world.  If  one  of  these  men  wTere  touched,  he  would  look 
up  with  stony  eyes  at  his  questioner,  and  with  a slight  shake 
of  the  head  relapse  again  into  his  state  of  semi-conscious- 
ness. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a type  of  many  who  did  most  efficient 
and  gallant  work  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the 
disaster.  Of  course  after  the  first  effects  of  this  crushing 
grief  had  passed,  men  pulled  themselves  together  and  began 
to  waken  to  the  necessities  of  life  again.  But  one  can  hardly 
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wonder  that  those  who  had  lost  not  merely  all  the  property 
they  had  in  the  world,  but  also  lost  those  that  they  loved, 
and  had  become  solitary  in  a life  that  had  previously  been 
made  delightful  by  all  the  sweetness  of  home  and  family, 
should  seem  to  feel,  at  first,  as  if  life  had  nothing  left  to 
live  for. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PERILS  AND  TERRORS  OF  THE  GREAT  FLOOD— CONTINUED. 

THE  STORY  OF  A VISITOR. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Hearne,  a wealthy  iron  manufacturer  of 
Wheeling,  happened  to  be  in  Johnstown  at  the  time  of  the 
breaking  of  the  dam.  His  story,  like  all  the  others,  is  full 
of  thrilling  incidents,  which  he  described  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ I was  very  busy  all  day  in  looking  after  matters  of 
business,  and  although  the  water  was  high  and  I was  seri- 
ously inconvenienced,  yet  I saw  nothing  to  warrant  any 
great  fear  of  disaster.  Part  of  the  day,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, I had  to  use  a boat.  It  was  almost  four  o’clock  on 
that  dreadful  Friday,  when  the  first  signs  of  the  culminat- 
ing tragedy  appeared.  There  had  been  wild  reports  for  a 
short  time,  that  the  dam  at  South  Fork  had  given  way. 
But  the  majority  of  people  scoffed  at  the  idea,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  everybody  professed  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
such  an  occurrence  and  that  it  had  been  prophesied  so  many 
times.  But  it  wasn’t  long  after  the  alarm  when  the  dam 
did  actually  burst. 

“It  couldn’t  have  been  over  thirty  miuutes,  I judge, 
from  what  I have  since  heard,  before  the  flood  reached 
Johnstown.  In  its  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh, 
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it  had  stripped  everything  as  clean  as  a tornado  would  cut 
through  a forest.  Houses  were  turned  over,  picked  up  and 
carried  on  the  front  of  the  flood,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  railway  ties,  even  railroad  iron,  yes,  even  a locomotive 
weighing  twenty-five  tons  was  carried  along  by  the  dread- 
ful velocity  of  that  wall  of  water.  It  took  about  three 
minutes  to  transform  the  city  of  Johnstown  into  a waste  of 
boiling  water.  All  of  the  drift  which  was  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  became  clogged  up  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
bridge.  Many  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster  were  taken  off 
from  the  drift  as  it  was  piled  up  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
bridge  and  the  distance  to  the  bank  was  not  more  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet. 

“ All  through  Johnstown  could  be  seen  floating  dwellings 
or  parts  of  dwellings,  huge  masses  of  lumber,  people  floating 
on  them  or  clinging  to  the  sides,  and  one  could  see,  dotting 
the  waters  in  every  direction,  people  swimming  desperately 
for  their  lives  or  corpses  floating  on  their  backs.  It  was 
the  most  horrible  sight  that  probably  ever  greeted  the  eyes 
of  any  man  living.  I have  been  on  battle-fields,  but  I never 
saw  anything  so  utterly  horrible,  so  powerful  in  forcing  the 
mind  to  realize  what  an  utterly  helpless  creature  man  is,  as 
was  the  result  of  this  scene  in  its  effect  on  the  imagination. 
How  I escaped  myself  without  injury,  I can  hardly  tell,  but 
I left  Johnstown  to  get  to  Pittsburgh.  How  I got  here  I 
can  hardly  tell,  but  I can  only  say  that  if  I should  live  to 
be  a thousand  years  and  should  forget  everything  else,  that 
this  memory  would  always  remain  to  make  me  shudder 
every  time  it  came  to  my  mind.” 
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LANDLESS,  WIFELESS,  CHILDLESS. 

On  the  floor  of  one  of  the  houses  somewhat  above  the 
highest  level  of  the  flood,  lay,  on  the  day  after  the  disaster 
a furnace  man  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.,  named  Patrick 
Madden.  Broken  and  bruised  as  he  was,  he  was  more 
racked  with  emotion  than  by  physical  distress.  His  story, 
like  all  the  others,  was  a very  sad  one.  “ When  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Co.’s  bridge  gave  way,”  he  went  on  to  narrate, 
“ I was  in  the  house  of  a neighbor,  Edward  Garvey.  Some- 
how we  were  all  careless  and  didn’t  fully  appreciate  the 
terrors  of  the  situation.  All  of  us  were  caught  through 
our  own  neglect,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  might  have 
got  away  safely  and  saved  our  families,  had  we  been  more 
alert  as  to  what  was  going  on.  A few  minutes  before  the 
houses  were  struck,  Garvey  said  that  he  was  a good 
swimmer,  and  had  no  fears  about  drowning,  no  matter  how 
high  the  water  rose.  This  was  before  the  dam  broke,  and 
of  course  we  couldn’t  fully  understand  all  of  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  us. 

“ Ten  minutes  after  Garvey  made  his  boast,  I saw  him 
and  his  son-in-law  floating,  faces  up,  on  the  torrent.  No 
human  being  could  swim  in  that  terrible,  raging  current,  if 
he  had  the  strength  of  a giant.  After  the  South  Fork 
reservoir  broke,  I was  flung  out  of  the  building  and  saw, 
when  I rose  to  the  surface,  my  wife  hanging  on  to  a piece 
of  scantling.  I struggled  desperately  to  get  to  her,  but 
just  at  that  moment  a piece  of  floating  timber  struck  me  on 
the  side  of  the  head  and  I 'went  under  water.  I revived 
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again  speedily,  and  on  emerging  I saw  my  wife  still  hang- 
ing, with  desperate  fingers,  on  her  frail  support,  her  teeth 
clinched  and  in  her  eyes  a look  of  wild  despair.  The  blow 
that  I had  got  seemed  to  paralyze  my  strength,  and  though 
I struggled  to  reach  her,  she  was  compelled  to  let  go  her 
grip  before  I could  come  to  the  rescue.  So  I saw  her 
drown  almost  within  reach  of  my  hands.  Had  she  been 
able  to  have  kept  her  hold  a minute  or  two  longer,  I might 
possibly  have  rescued  her. 

“ I caught  a log  and  floated  with  it  for  five  or  six  miles, 
but  it  was  knocked  out  from  under  me  when  I plunged 
over  the  dam.  For  some  moments  I struggled  wildly  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  waters,  and  in  my  convulsive  attempts 
to  reach  something,  I got  hold  of  a bale  of  hay.  This 
gave  me  support,  and  I was  finally  taken  out  of  the  water 
by  Mr.  Marenow,  at  whose  house  I now  am.  My  poor 
wife  was  suddenly  drowned,  and  all  of  our  six  children  I 
believe  to  have  gone  the  same  dreadful  road.  When  my 
three  houses  were  swept  away,  every  house  in  the  street 
was  destroyed,  and  to-day  there  are  not  a dozen  houses 
at  Cambria  City  out  of  at  least  1500  which  made  it  so 
thriving  a settlement  the  day  before.  In  my  opinion,” 
Madden  went  on  to  say,  “there  were,  without  doubt, 
fully  3000  people  lost  between  Conemaugh  borough  and 
Cambria  City.” 

SCHUBERT,  THE  JOHNSTOWN  JOURNALIST. 

One  of  the  serious  personal  losses  to  Johnstown  was 
the  death  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Schubert,  editor  of  the  Johnstown 
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Freie  Press , the  German  paper  of  the  place.  Mr.  Schu- 
bert was  the  only  one  of  his  family  lost.  All  gathered  on 
the  house-top,  but  two  boys  who  were  at  their  uncle’s 
in  Conemaugh  borough.  When  the  flood  hurled  itself 
against  the  building  on  which  they  had  sought  refuge,  it 
drifted  up  again  to  the  south  side,  and  then  back  to  its 
original  location,  where  it  was  anchored  with  such  vio- 
lence that  Mr.  Schubert  was  tossed  several  feet  in  the  air. 
He  fell  back  prostrate  into  the  water  and  that  was  the 
last  seen  of  him  until  his  body  was  recovered.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  made  their  way  from  the 
wreck  to  a place  of  safety.  Mr.  Schubert  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  able  of  the  Germans  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  formerly  been  editor,  and  a very 
efficient  one  at  that,  of  an  English  newspaper,  but  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  German  paper  at  Johnstown  the 
organ  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  succeeded  in 
building  himself  a marked  reputation  for  ability  and 
character. 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  ROSE  FAMILY. 

Among  the  many  dramatic  and  thrilling  incidents, 
there  are  few  more  striking  than  those  which  attended 
the  escape  of  Mr.  W.  Horace  Hose  and  his  family.  It 
was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  May 
that  the  first  floor  of  his  house  became  submerged,  a 
thing  in  fact  which  had  occurred  before  and  which  did 
not  specially  excite  his  fears,  although  exceedingly  incon- 
venient. 
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He  instructed  his  family  to  repair  to  the  second  floor. 
So  well  did  Mr.  Rose  feel  assured  that  the  water  had 
reached  its  utmost  height  and  that  there  was  no  further 
danger,  that  the  gas  was  left  burning  in  the  house.  Still 
the  rushing  waters  increased,  and  rose  with  a rapidity 
utterly  transcending  all  his  previous  experiences  of  Johns- 
town floods.  So  the  family  was  forced  to  the  third  or 
the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  and  from  there  to  the  roof. 
Thence  they  could  see  the  terrible  sufferings  which  even 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  tragedy  had  overtaken  their  city. 
Adjoining  their  houses  lived  Mrs.  James  A.  Fronheiser. 
This  lady,  whose  story  has  already  been  alluded  to,  was 
very  ill  and  asked  for  some  stimulant. 

Mrs.  Rose  had  managed  to  make  some  coffee  over  an 
alcohol  lamp,  and  this  she  passed  to  the  appealing  woman, 
on  an  improvised  tray  made  out  of  a broom.  At  the  same 
moment  some  candy,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  pocket 
of  some  of  the  children,  was  given  to  little  Bessie  Fron- 
heiser. By  this  time  the  houses  near  by  began  to  crumble 
and  float  away,  and  all  were  terror-stricken.  The  roof  then 
gave  way,  and  the  family  scattered  here  and  there  on  it, 
knowing  now  that  it  was  simply  a question  of  floating  on 
the  water  until  they  could  get  some  chance  rescue.  Mr. 
Rose  himself  was  hemmed  in  between  some  heavy  timbers, 
which  caused  a fracture  of  his  right  collar-bone  and  the 
compression  of  his  breast.  The  unfortunate  man,  pinned 
fast,  made  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  free  himself,  and 
finally,  assisted  by  his  youngest  son,  Percy,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  his  own  roof,  where  he  witnessed  the  apparent 
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death  struggles  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  utterly  helpless 
to  assist  them. 

There  he  lay,  outstretched  on  the  roof.  He,  with  his 
family,  a little  waif  who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  been 
landed  on  their  little  raft,  and  a servant,  sailed  over  near 
Kernville  Hill,  and  there  they  remained  till  another  roof 
with  the  chimney  destroyed,  came  up  alongside  of  them 
which  they  boarded,  This  new  raft  floated  them  up  the 
Stony  Creek,  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods.  At  this  juncture 
the  Unique  Bink,  a massive  building,  came  floating  down 
on  them.  This  structure  had  been  built  with  the  greatest 
care  for  its  purpose,  out  of  very  heavy  timbers,  and  its  great 
weight  and  size  seemed  to  make  it  as  dangerous  as  some 
tremendous  iceberg  would  be  to  a ship  at  sea.  All  resigned 
themselves  to  their  fate,  and  Mr.  Bose  exclaimed,  “ this 
means  death.” 

In  the  nick  of  time,  however,  some  turn  in  the  eddy  or 
change  of  current  veered  the  awful  danger  into  another 
channel,  and  thus  they  escaped  what  seemed  to  be  absolute 
destruction.  A current  forced  them  in  the  rear  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Swan,  and  thence  they  made  their  way  into 
the  doctor’s  house.  Winter,  the  second  son,  made  a heroic 
and  daring  rescue  and  risked  his  own  life  in  carrying  Mrs. 
Beese,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-one  years,  from  a dangerous 
place  to  a position  of  safety.  He  even  left  the  room  in 
Swan’s  house  to  go  back  to  the  old  lady  and  bring  her  in 
among  the  rescued  people.  The  oldest  son  of  the  family 
had  been  drifted  away  from  the  rest  of  them,  and  after 
thrilling  experiences  was  taken  from  the  debris  into  the 
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house  of  a gentleman  who  lived  in  a position  considerably 
above  the  flood.  Mr.  Bose  thinks  that  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  calamities  can  approach  this  dreadful  affair,  and 
that  war  is  but  child’s  play  as  compared  with  it. 

We  have  already  incidentally  alluded  to  the  adventures 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Slick.  These  are  sufficiently  thrilling  to  be 
sketched  more  in  detail. 

HOW  THE  SLICK  FAMILY  ESCAPED. 

Mr.  Slick  and  wife  resided  on  Stony  Creek  street,  ad- 
joining the  residence  of  his  parents.  The  houses  were 
close  to  Stony  Creek,  and  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  floods 
which  had  annually  visited  the  town.  Before  three  o’clock 
on  that  terrible  day,  the  huge  body  of  water  swept  over  the 
porches,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  obstructions  set  up  to 
stem  the  advancing  water.  At  four  o’clock  they  escaped 
from  their  houses  and  got  aboard  a dray  wagon,  drawn  by 
three  large  horses.  They  had  started  for  the  hills  above 
them. 

It  was  at  this  moment  when  the  great  flood  broken 
loose  from  the  South  Fork  resevoir,  came  down  looking 
like  a mighty  mass  of  smoke,  struck  them  and  turned  the 
horses  completely  around,  dashing  them  against  a tree  and 
almost  instantly  killing  them.  The  people  in  the  wagon 
were  tossed  up  into  the  branches  of  the  tree.  At  this 
juncture,  one  of  the  innumerable  buildings  torn  up  by  the 
overflowing  waters,  struck  the  tree  and  splintered  it  into 
match  wood.  The  party  who  had  been  landed  in  its 
branches,  were  at  once  plunged  into  water  up  to  their  necks, 
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— grasping  and  struggling  to  get  hold  of  something  that 
would  give  them  support.  An  old  stable  chanced  to  be 
floating  by  them,  and  under  it  Mrs.  Slick  was  sucked  as 
by  a whirlpool,  but  she  speedily  came  to  the  surface  on  the 
other  side,  and  her  husband  with  a swift  spring,  managed 
to  grasp  her,  and  dragging  her,  as  he  partly  swam  and 
partly  waded,  placed  her  on  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

Mr.  Slick’s  father,  an  invalid,  was  seen  clinging  to  the 
debris,  but  was  wholly  oblivious  of  his  danger,  his  wits 
distracted  apparently  and  not  able  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation. 

He  was  dragged  to  the  frail  roof  by  Mr.  Slick’s  mother, 
a woman  about  60  years  old,  who  sat  by  her  invalid  hus- 
band from  five  o’clock  that  evening  until  noon  of  Sat-, 
urday.  All  this  time  the  heavens  were  pouring  down 
floods  of  rain,  and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  they  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  about  them.  No  aid 
could  reach  them,  and  they  expected  every  moment  would 
be  their  last. 

After  many  buildings  had  been  destroyed  and  the  float- 
ing of  the  mass  of  debris  had  ceased,  Mr.  H.  W.  Slick,  with 
his  wife,  a neighbor  and  several  others,  left  the  stable 
which  saved  them  and  tried  to  find  other  more  trustworthy 
quarters.  It  was  a fearful  struggle.  Mrs.  Slick  had  nearly 
all  the  clothing  torn  from  her  body,  and  they  finally 
reached  the  electric  light  station,  hoping  to  find  on  its  roof 
a more  permanent  place  of  vantage.  They  had  scarcely 
climbed  the  ladder  fastened  to  its  side,  when  the  whole 
front  of  the  building  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  flood 
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brought  against  it.  All  who  were  on  the  roof,  however, 
succeeded  in  gaining  a foothold  on  the  beams  of  a partially 
constructed  warehouse  which  touched  the  rear  of  the  elec- 
tric station.  But  even  here  the  refugees  felt  unsafe,  and 
finally,  by  throwing  boards  from  one  building  to  another, 
the  entire  party  made  its  way  into  the  third  story  of  a 
structure  which  appeared  somewhat  more  stable  than  any 
others  which  were  still  standing. 

They  all  remained  during  the  entire  night,  shivering 
with  wet  and  cold,  racked  by  fears  of  some  immediate 
catastrophe  which  would  destroy  their  foothold,  and  wit- 
nessing sufferings  which  no  pen  or  tongue  can  relate.  All 
through  the  night  they  heard  shrieks,  and  cries,  and  groans 
as  harrowing  as  any  which  Dante  heard  in  the  Inferno, 
of  people  quartered  on  buildings  and  rafts  in  their 
vicinity. 

From  time  to  time  they  could  recognize  the  awful  sounds 
which  proved  that  some  of  the  supports  of  others  had  given 
way.  They  were  powerless  to  assist,  but  in  their  own 
agony,  as  intense  as  any  which  they  heard  or  witnessed, 
they  sat  during  the  livelong  night,  enduring  the  pelting 
rain,  with  water  under  them  almost  thirty  feet  deep,  only 
kept  from  its  victims  by  a frail  partition. 

At  intervals  during  the  night  Mr.  Slick  heard  the  cries 
of  his  mother  for  help,  and  endeavord  by  encouraging 
words  to  keep  up  her  spirits  during  the  prolonged  agony 
of  the  terrible  darkness.  The  elder  Mr.  Slick  died  a few 
days  afterwards. 
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THE  SAYING  OF  THE  PHILLIPS  FAMILY. 

The  Rev.  D.  C.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  town.  At  the  onset  of  the  Conemaugh 
flood,  as  it  may  be  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  freshet 
which  had  occurred  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  he 
and  his  family  were  at  their  house  on  Main  street.  When 
the  house  was  wrecked  the  adjoining  house  was  also  carried 
off  of  its  foundations,  but  without  being  separated  from  the 
Phillips’s  mansion.  As  it  happened,  the  two  houses  were 
not  floated  away,  but  remained  very  nearly  in  their  natural 
positions.  Mr.  Phillips  placed  his  family  on  the  roof  for 
fear  of  any  contingencies  of  the  flood,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  find  a means  of  escape.  The  whole  front  of  his 
own  residence  was  so  jammed  with  lumber  and  debris  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  any  egress  through  the  windows 
or  doors.  The  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do,  was  to  chop 
a way  through  the  walls  into  the  jewelry  shop  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Larkins,  which  occupied  a portion  of  the  contiguous  struct- 
ure. Before  he  could  cut  a hole  sufficiently  large  for  him- 
self and  family  to  use,  the  hatchet  broke  in  his  hands,  and 
it  became  entirely  useless.  Then  he  was  obliged  with 
his  hands  to  tear  through  the  hard  mortar  and  the  laths, 
and  this  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  nearly  an  hour,  forc- 
ing the  nails  off  his  fingers  and  wearing  the  skin  to  the 
bone.  But  he  finally  made  a path  of  escape,  and  his  fam- 
ily succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  this  rough  gate- 
way. They  got  into  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  shop 
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which  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  front,  and  so  found 
a way  of  clambering  to  the  upper  hills. 

A PERILOUS  CANOEING  VENTURE. 

Among  the  many  curious  incidents  of  the  flood,  the  ad- 
venture of  Miss  Gussie  Linton  is  very  interesting.  The 
house  in  which  she  lived  was  adjoining  the  Methodist 
church  on  Locust  street.  This  was  struck  with  full  force 
by  the  flood,  and  was  at  once  broken  into  two  parts.  Miss 
Linton  was  separated  from  her  sister  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Moore,  who  was  drowned,  and  whose  body  was  never  re- 
covered. She  remembers  nothing  till  she  found  herself 
standing  on  a narrow  plank. 

She  must  have  been  in  a semi-unconscious  condition, 
and  by  some  automatic  action  of  the  mind,  or  instinct  like 
that  of  an  animal,  she  managed  to  climb  on  to  her  frail 
craft.  She  was  seen  by  many  people  during  that  terrible 
night,  standing  on  her  narrow  support,  guiding  it  with  a 
stick  or  a pole.  How  she  ever  succeeded  in  preserving 
her  equilibrium  amidst  the  tossing  waters  and  the  great 
mass  of  debris  which  surrounded  her  on  all  sides,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  such  terrible  occasions  hard  to  un- 
derstand. The  distance  which  she  traversed  on  her  little 
craft  must  have  been  at  least  a mile,  but  she  succeeded  in 
guiding  the  plank  safely  through  all  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  her  perilous  situation,  sailing  around  with  the 
current,  whirled  by  eddies,  gliding  by  huge  buildings  which 
threatened  to  engulf  her  at  any  moment,  and  Anally  reached 
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the  stone  bridge  where  she  climbed  over  the  huge  drift  and 
thence  to  the  shore. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  escapes  of  a re- 
markable night.  How  a yonng  woman  could  ever  have 
kept  her  footing  on  that  frail  support  for  so  long  a time,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand.  When  she  was  finally  res- 
cued, she  appeared  to  be  entirely  unaffected  by  the  dan- 
gers through  which  she  had  passed,  although  she  was 
trembling  with  cold  and  dripping  from  head  to  foot  with 
the  rain  and  from  the  plunge  into  the  cold  water  of  the 
flood.  Miss  Linton  says  that  she  has  absolutely  no  recol- 
lection of  anything  that  intervened  between  the  time  when 
she  parted  with  her  sister  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  house, 
and  her  finding  herself  standing  on  that  trembling  plank, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  precipitated  again  into 
the  water. 

MR.  WICKERSHAM’ S RIDE. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Wickersham  and  a friend  mounted  their 
horses  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  flood,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  situation.  Riding  along  the  higher  portions  of 
the  Johnstown  flat  and  up  the  creek  toward  Woodvale,  they 
were  about  to  return  when  Mr.  Wickersham ’s  horse  refused 
to  cross,  the  water  being  several  feet  high  on  the  bridge. 
His  friend  preceded  on  in  safety  and  reached  the  Cone- 
maugh  borough  side,  but  Mr.  Wickersham  concluded  to 
put  his  horse  in  the  stable  at  Woodvale  and  wade  to  the 
hillside. 

But  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  the  rapidly  rising  wa- 
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ter  balked  his  purpose.  As  the  only  means  of  safety,  he 
was  compelled  to  drive  to  a telegraph  pole,  up  which  he 
climbed  to  the  top.  In  a few  moments  the  body  of  the 
flood  roared  down  the  valley  and  struck  the  pole.  Mr. 
Wickersham,  who  had  thought  he  was  secure  in  his  lofty 
retreat,  was  carried  along  on  the  crest  of  the  water,  and 
he  was  last  seen  by  one  of  the  survivors  who  had  found 
refuge  on  a house  top,  struggling  wild,  pinned  fast  by  the 
timbers  which  were  wedged  around  his  body.  He  was 
recognized  by  some  peculiarity  in  his  head  gear. ' This 
gentleman  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of  the 
place  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A TOUCHING  LITTLE  INCIDENT. 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  a widow  of  one  of  the  best  known  police- 
men of  Johnstown,  was  at  her  home  in  the  rear  of  a large 
building  on  Main  street,  when  the  flood  came.  With  her 
were  her  little  daughters,  Gertie  and  Sarah,  and  the  baby 
not  yet  a year  old.  Policeman  Eldridge,  who  was  noted 
in  Johnstown  for  his  devotion  to  his  duties,  left  the  house 
about  three  o’clock,  against  his  wife’s  earnest  prayer,  saying 
that  where  there  was  so  many  people  who  needed  assistance, 
he  would  be  a coward  to  remain  inactive,  as  long  as  he 
felt  that  his  family  was  in  safety.  He  soothed  his  wife, 
however,  by  promising  that  he  would  return  home  at  once 
if  he  thought  there  would  be  danger  for  them.  A few 
minutes  afterwards  the  flood  seized  him  in  the  streets  and 
swept  him  into  its  deadly  maw 
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The  weeping  Mrs.  Eldridge  with  her  children  spent  the 
night  in  the  attic  of  their  house,  the  sheltered  position  of 
which  protected  it  from  the  onset  of  the  flood,  though  every- 
thing in  the  lower  story  was  destroyed.  The  children  had 
taken  a bible  with  them  to  their  place  of  refuge,  and  little 
Sarah,  aged  seven,  knelt  before  it  all  night,  praying  for  her 
papa. 

When  morning  came  and  Mr.  Eldridge  did  not  appear, 
his  wife  knew  that  he  had  been  lost.  His  body  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  recovered. 

A REMARKABLE  CASE. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Luther,  her  daughter  Mrs.  George  Galbreath, 
the  latter’s  husband  and  three  children,  were  at  Mr.  Gal- 
breath’s  residence.  Mrs.  Galbreath  had  been  confined  two 
days  before,  and  two  of  her  children  were  in  bed  sick  with 
the  measles.  The  family  were  on  the  second  floor  when  the 
great  flood  came  down  the  valley.  In  a few  moments  the 
house  was  filled.  They  were  all  gradually  forced  up 
against  the  ceiling  until  nothing  but  their  heads  were  above 
water.  Here  they  remained  gasping  and  struggling,  with 
no  means  of  escape,  with  nothing  but  death  by  suffocation 
before  them. 

Their  escape  was  a most  providential  one.  The  tender 
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of  an  engine  which  had  been  floated  down  on  the  fierce  cur- 
rent of  the  flood,  struck  the  top  of  the  house  and  split  the 
roof  open,  This  let  in  fresh  air  and  safety,  and  the  poor 
people  who  were  almost  strangled,  succeeded  in  scrambling 
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up  through  the  rupture  in  the  roof,  onto  the  top  of  the 
house,  saving  everybody,  even  the  poor,  helpless  little  baby 
who  had  so  soon  before  come  into  the  world. 

They  were  floated  down  on  broken  roofs  and  beams 
until  they  came  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Walcott,  where  they 
were  helped  on  the  roof. 

On  this  they  floated  around  for  some  time,  until  finally 
the  building  settled  down  and  they  entered  the  attic  through 
a hatchway.  They  were  kindly  cared  for  by  Dr.  Walcott’s 
family,  and  the  immediate  and  skillful  medical  treatment 
which  they  received  unquestionably  saved  Mrs.  Luther  and 
her  sick  children  from  the  result  of  the  awful  shock  and 
exposure.  While  this  was  occurring,  Mr.  Luther  and  his 
other  children  were  in  safety  on  the  hillside,  to  which  they 
had  clambered,  this  portion  of  the  family  having  been  out 
of  the  house  at  the  moment  when  the  force  of  the  flood 
struck  the  place. 

UNITED  IN  DEATH. 

Among  the  dead  were  the  bodies  of  Lev.  Alonzo  Diller, 
Lector  of  St.  Marks  Episcopal  church^  and  those  of  his 
wife  and  child.  They  were  recovered  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  sadness.  Four  Episcopal  clergymen  who  had 
been  ordered  to  Johnstown  by  Bishop  Whitehead,  were 
working  about  the  ruins  near  the  house  where  Mr.  Diller 
had  lived.  Finally  they  came  upon  the  body  of  their  late 
associate.  The  sight  was  most  affecting.  Clasped  in  one 
rigid  arm  lay  the  body  of  his  babe.  In  the  other  was  his 
dead  wife,  whose  arms  were  about  his  neck.  Mr.  Diller 
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had  last  been  seen  at  an  upper  window  of  his  house.  He 
had  his  wife  and  child  in  his  arms,  and  he  seemed  about 
decided  to  jump  into  the  angry  flood,  when  the  house 
melted  from  sight  and  the  waters  closed  over  them. 

SWIMMING  IN  VAIN. 

Mr.  James  Davis,  a photographer,  resided  on  Iron 
street,  Millville-  He  had  remained  at  home  during  the 
morning,  being  somewhat  troubled  with  rheumatism  and  a 
little  alarmed  too  at  the  rising  water.  When  the  freshet 
had  augmented  to  a dangerous  height  in  the  afternoon,  the 
family  was  driven  to  the  second  story.  Mr.  Davis,  although 
in  the  morning  his  rheumatism  had  been  such  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  him  to  walk,  decided  to  swim  to  the  railway 
bank  and  build  a raft,  for  there  was  a great  quantity  of 
loose  beams  and  timber,  out  of  which  he  thought  he 
could  easily  construct  a support  whereby  he  could  save 
his  family. 

He  had  got  near  to  the  railroad  when  he  noticed  the 
water  rising  swiftly  under  him,  and  the  roar  of  the  flood 
which  was  racing  down  from  South  Fork,  told  him  that 
something  awful  had  happened.  He  looked  around  and 
saw  his  house  lifted  high  on  the  waters,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment turned  upside  down. 

It  was  no  use  to  turn  back,  so  he  swam  on  to  the  em- 
bankment and  thence  he  escaped  to  the  hillside.  His  wife 
and  three  young  children  were  lost.  Mr.  Davis  was  nearly 
crazed  by  this  catastrophe,  and  for  several  days  he  ap- 
peared wandering  along  the  slope  of  the  hills,  half  demented 
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and  utterly  unable  to  understand  any  questions  that  were 
put  to  him.  Even  an  illusion  to  the  destruction  of  his 
family,  only  called  out  a half  idiotic  smile  which  would  at 
once  disappear  into  the  set  immobility  of  his  ordinary  look. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BUEKET  FAMILY. 

Mr.  John  Burket,  his  wife  and  four  children,  were  in 
their  house  on  Washington  street,  opposite  the  Company’s 
store,  at  the  time  of  the  great  crisis.  The  Woodvale  bridge, 
torn  from  its  foundations  by  the  rush  of  the  flood,  swept 
down,  struck  the  house  and  instantly  destroyed  it,  sepa- 
rating the  family.  Mr.  Burket,  borne  by  the  swift  waters, 
was  rescued  at  the  rolling-mill,  half  alive  and  half  dead, 
with  his  arm  broken  in  several  places  and  otherwise  badly 
injured.  Two  of  the  children  were  taken  out  on  Kernville 
Hill,  where  they  had  been  carried  by  that  division  of  the 
flood  which  swept  around  the  base  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  so  rolled  onward  up  Stony  Creek.  One  of  them, 
Frank,  was  very  badly  injured,  and  his  life  was  saved  by 
his  little  sister,  fourteen  years  old. 

She  stuck  to  her  baby  brother  with  marvelous  pluck, 
supporting  him  with  one  arm  while  she  clung  with  the 
other  to  whatever  support  she  could  get  in  the  swiftly 
whirling  debris.  Two  children  were  lost.  Mrs.  Burket 
had  been  carried  by  the  other  division  of  the  flood  which 
swept  down  the  Conemaugli  Creek,  and  was  carried  past 
the  stone  bridge  and  so  on  down  the  river.  She  was  under 
water  a large  portion  of  the  time,  often  struck  by  floating 
masses  of  timber,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  retained 
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her  grasp  on  the  support  which  she  had  seized  convul- 
sively in  her  dangerous  ride.  Two  miles  above  New 
Florence,  the  piece  of  timber  to  which  she  clung  struck  a 
tree  and  was  lodged  there  for  a few  moments.  She  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  seize  this  opportunity  and 
managed  to  climb  up  into  its  branches.  Here,  without  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on  her,  she  spent  the  night.  Next  morn- 
ing she  was  rescued,  and  taken  to  an  adjoining  house  where 
she  fortunately  happened  to  secure  prompt  medical  treat- 
ment. She  did  not  return  home  until  the  Wednesday  after 
the  flood,  when  her  family  had  given  her  up  as  one  of  the 
lost. 

SOME  WERE  LEFT  AND  SOME  WERE  TAKEN. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ludwig,  instantly  the  water  began 
to  rise  in  their  residence  on  Bedford  Street,  sent  their  three 
children  to  the  residence  of  his  father,  while  they  remained 
to  lift  the  carpets  and  get  the  furniture  in  shape  for  easy 
removal.  Mr.  August  Young,  Ludwig’s  brother-in-law, 
had  also  taken  his  wife  to  her  parent’s  home,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Charles  Ludwig  went  down  to  Henry’s  house  to  assist 
them.  They  had  been  here  but  a short  time,  when  the 
liquid  thunderbolt  struck  the  place.  All  the  inmates  were 
drowned,  and  the  house  carried  down  to  join  the  innumer- 
able wrecks  that  made  the  terrible  drift  at  the  bridge. 
Here,  within  a few  feet  of  each  other  and  inside  the  house, 
were  found  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ludwig. 
Charles’s  body  was  recovered  not  far  from  the  old  location 
of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Young  was  taken  from  the  river 
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near  tlie  point  where  the  Conemaugh  Creek  joins  with 
Stony  Creek. 

The  father  and  another  son,  George,  were  in  their  Wash- 
ington Street  store,  endeavoring  to  rescue  their  goods  from 
the  water  which  partly  filled  the  first  story,  when  they  saw 
the  mountain  of  water  rolling  down  the  valley.  * They  ran 
up-stairs,  and  with  great  difficulty  managed  to  get  on  the 
roof.  This  almost  immediately  parted,  but  they  succeeded 
in  clambering  to  another  roof  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Though  the  body  of  the  building  below  was  of  brick,  it  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  dissolved  under  the  force  of 
the  flood  and  they  found  themselves  floating  on  the  roof 
down  stream.  The  son  was  taken  off,  but  the  father  floated 
away.  However,  by  jumping  from  raft  to  raft,  the  latter 
finally  landed  close  to  a residence  which  had  remained 
stable,  and  here  he  was  rescued.  It  was  not  until  Saturday 
afternoon  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  family  knew  that 
the  father  had  been  saved. 

ANOTHER  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

Among  the  extraordinary  escapes  was  that  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Cox  and  Mr.  John  McDermott,  who  was  temporarily  mak- 
ing his  home  with  her.  McDermott  had  been  forced  to 
wade  about  in  the  water  at  his  store  on  Broad  Street, 
which,  like  all  the  other  dwellings  in  Johnstown,  had  been 
flooded  before  the  great  crisis  occurred.  He  finally  left  his 
store  and  went  home  about  three  o’clock.  Being  covered 
with  mud  and  very  much  fatigued,  he  decided  to  take  a bath. 
While  thus  engaged,  Mrs.  Cox  called  to  him  i\i  great  agita- 
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tion,  that  there  was  a wonderful  excitement  on  the  street, 
that  people  were  running  hither  and  thither  as  if  they 
didn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  that  something  of  more  than 
usual  moment  must  have  happened,  Mr.  McDermott, 
whose  mind  was  prepared  for  almost  anything,  told  her  to 
take  the  children  and  hasten  at  once  to  a place  of  safety, 
but  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  members  of  the  family 
would  leave  without  him. 

He  began  to  attire  himself  with  race-horse  speed,  but 
succeeded  only  in  getting  on  his  underclothing  and  trous- 
ers, when  he  heard  the  awful  crash  and  roar  of  waters. 
Dashing  out  he  seized  his  little  daughter  and  rushed  down 
stairs,  followed  by  the  others. 

They  ran  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  street  and  thence 
struck  across  an  alley  whence,  fortunately,  the  distance  to 
the  hillside  was  a very  short  one.  The  water  pursued  them 
with  such  swiftness  that  the  advanced  wave  of  the  flood 
carried  two  of  Mrs.  Cox’s  children  off  their  feet  only  a few 
moments  after  leaving  the  house.  Mr.  McDermott  thinks 
that  had  they  remained  in  the  house  fifteen  seconds  longer, 
their  lives  would  have  been  lost. 

GOING  UNDER  THE  BRIDGE. 

A harness-maker  named  Baker,  living  at  Woodvale, 
suffered  the  full  force  of  the  flood  when  it  struck  his  house. 
Two  of  his  children  were  immediately  drowned.  The 
house  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  Bakers,  with  the 
surviving  members  of  their  little  brood,  floated  down  on 
broken  timbers.  Half  the  time  they  were  all  under  water, 
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and  one  of  the  children  was  once  swept  off  its  father’s  knee 
and  only  rescued  with  great  difficulty.  Mrs.  Baker  passed 
under  the  stone  arch  bridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  living  person  that  went  down  the  swollen  river.  She 
was  rescued  about  a mile  below  Coopersville,  where  the 
timber  to  which  she  clung  was  brought  to  a stand  in  the 
drift  which  cumbered  the  sides  of  the  stream.  She  finally 
raised  herself  to  her  feet,  and  running  over  the  debris,  hav- 
ing been  plunged  several  times  into  the  water,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  sufficiently  near  to  the  shore  to  be  res- 
cued by  men  who  stood  there  to  help  those  who  were  in 
danger.  A bone  in  one  of  her  hands  was  broken,  and  she 
was  badly  injured,  but  not  fatally. 

Mr.  Baker  and  two  of  the  children  were  caught  at  the 
bridge.  How  Mrs.  Baker  could  ever  have  been  carried 
along  through  that  thick  matted  drift,  closely  woven  as  it 
was  with  all  kinds  of  dense  material,  and  under  the  bridge 
that  was  choked  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  arch,  was  one  of 
the  strange  incidents  of  the  flood. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  PARSONS  FAMILY. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Parsons,  a prominent  resident,  his  wife,  two 
children,  brother-in-law  and  sixteen  neighbors,  were  on  the 
roof  of  his  house,  when  it  floated  off  its  foundations  by  the 
rush  of  the  water  from  the  broken  dam.  The  building  was 
swept  away,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
track  upon  which  Mr.  Parsons  placed  his  family.  In  a 
moment  the  section  on  which  they  were  standing  was  car- 
ried from  under  their  feet,  and  all  were  thrown  headlong 
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into  the  water.  When  Mr.  Parsons  struggled  back  again 
to  the  railway,  he  saw  his  children’s  heads  between  two 
ties,  the  bodies  submerged  in  water  up  to  their  necks. 

He  barely  had  time  to  release  them,  when  the  metals 
broke  loose  and  the  embankment  was  washed  away,  but 
they  were  caught  by  the  telegraph  wires,  though  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  separated.  Mrs.  Parsons  got  en- 
tangled among  the  wires  which  had  been  dislocated  from 
their  places,  and  her  head  was  held  under  water  so  that  she 
speedily  drowned.  The  father  of  the  family  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  children  and  brother-in-law  into  posi- 
- tion  where  they  could  hold  fast  by  the  dragging  wire.  As 
the  logs  and  rafts  swept  down  the  stream,  they  managed  to 
jump  on  them,  and  were  thus  carried  down  to  the  blooming 
mill.  Here  they  remained  till  Saturday  morning.  The 
husband  began  the  search  for  his  wife’s  body,  which  he 
finally  found  in  the  wreck  of  the  steel  works.  One  of  the 
children  was  severely  and  probably  fatally  injured  while 
being  rescued. 

SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS. 

It  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  men  to  find  the  only  escape 
from  one  danger  to  be  the  plunge  into  another  one  almost 
as  threatening.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Johnstown  Savings  Bank.  With 
his  wife  and  two  lady  friends,  he  was  on  the  second  floor 
of  his  house,  which  was  a brick  dwelling,  when  the  upper 
side  and  rear  portion  of  the  structure  fell,  and  with  it  car- 
ried away  the  platform  for  the  staircase  to  the  third  floor. 
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They  searched  in  every  way  for  a means  to  gain  that 
coveted  place  of  safety,  for  the  water  was  swiftly  rising  and 
every  moment  of  delay  threatened  to  engulf  them  in  the 
flood.  Yet  to  step  again  on  the  hanging  stairway  appeared 
to  invite  death  by  plunging  them  into  the  boiling  water 
rushing  through  the  house  with  the  turbulence  of  a mill- 
race.  But  there  was  no  time  to  think,  no  time  to  delay. 
There  was  only  one  way  to  get  to  that  third  floor,  and  that 
was  to  trust  to  the  frail  stairway  that  seemed  to  hang  by  a 
thread.  He  accepted  this  last  chance,  and  cautiously 
reached  the  stairway  across  the  abyss.  Thank  heaven  it 
held.  Joyously  he  assisted  his  wife  across  and  she  safely 
ascended  the  insecure  ascent.  Then  he  helped  the  young 
ladies  in  the  treacherous  climb,  and  all  were  soon  on  the  roof 
of  the  adjoining  house.  In  less  than  a minute  after  he  had 
found  this  place  of  security,  the  whole  of  his  house  broke 
down  and  was  carried  away  by  the  swollen  flood.  Mrs. 
Lewis  believes  that  had  it  not  been  for  a new  and  very 
strong  Brussels  carpet,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  stair- 
way only  a few  days  before,  it  would  not  have  held  under 
them. 

ANOTHER  HERO  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

Among  the  various  gallant  men  who  proved  himself  a 
hero  of  the  Johnstown  catastrophe,  is  Jacob  L.  Caldwell. 
He  resided  on  Stony  Creek  street,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  house.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
‘rush  of  the  waters  he  saw  that  the  last  great  emer- 
gency had  come.  Buildings  came  rushing  down,  and 
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the  roar  of  the  water  was  almost  deafening.  With  great 
presence  of  mind  he  seized  his  wife  and  child  in  either 
arm  and  stood  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  means  of  res- 
cue which  might  offer. 

Being  fortunately  a man  of  great  physical  strength  and 
activity,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a feat  which  seems 
almost  impossible.  Standing  in  the  frame  of  the  attic  win- 
dow, burdened  with  the  weight  of  his  wife  and  child,  lie 
gave  a tremendous  leap,  as  he  saw  a passing  roof  some 
fifteen  feet  away  from  the  house  and  probably  twelve  feet 
below,  and  landed  safely  without  losing  either  part  of  his 
precious  freight,  A jam  soon  occurred  and  he  made  his 
way  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  roof  of  the  electric  light 
building,  a part  of  which  collapsed  just  as  he  reached  it. 

From  there  he  succeeded  in  clambering  to  another 
building  safely,  and  all  three  were  saved.  The  father 
mother  and  sister  of  Mr.  Caldwqll  had  almost  a similar  ex- 
perience and  were  preserved  in  the  same  building.  The 
great  leaps  so  often  made  by  those  who  came  off  with  safety 
were  such  as  mhny  of  them  could  not  have  possibly  made 
with  ordinary  conditions. 

ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  ESCAPE. 

Mrs.  Mary  Levy  and  her  two  daughters  were  among  those 
who  came  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  death.  Their  residence 
was  destroyed  and  they  floated  on  timbers  and  finally 
escaped  by  jumping  from  roof  to  roof  after  remaining  among 
the  debris  the  whole  of  that  dismal  night  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  Indeed,  this  trio  of  ladies  had  several  narrow 
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escapes  during  tliis  period  of  exposure.  More  than  once 
they  slipped  into  the  boiling  waters,  but  were  favored  by 
fortune  again  in  their  successful  grapple  for  support  and 
finally  raised  themselves  into  safety. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  incident  is,  that  Mrs. 
Levy  is  an  old  lady  of  85  years  of  age.  and  she  was,  perhaps, 
in  the  water  for  nearly  an  hour  during  the  total  time  of  her 
exposure  to  the  dangers  of  the  flood.  Her  daughters  clung 
to  her  with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness.  Strange  to 
say,  Mrs.  Levy  seemed  to  have  emerged  from  her  tremen- 
dous peril  without  the  slightest  injury  to  health  or  limb, 
while  her  daughters  were  seriously  indisposed  for  several 
days  from  the  effects  of  the  wet  and  the  cold. 

HE  doesn’t  THINK  HE  LIKES  BOATING. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Barkley  of  Altoona,  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Johnstown  Democrat,  and  relates  the  experience  of 
himself  and  of  his  cousiu,  at  whose  house  he  happened  to 
be  when  the  flood  came. 

“ I was  not  at  the  office  when  the  crash  came,”  said  Mr. 
Barkley,  “ but  was  several  squares  down  town.  I had  gone 
down  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  waters  first  began  to 
rise  and  flood  the  lower  stories  of  the  buildings,  to  help  my 
cousin  take  his  carpets  and  furniture  to  the  upper  stories. 
This  had  been  done  on  former  occasions  when  the  river 
overflowed.  Of  course  we  thought  nothing  of  it  as 
it  seemed  an  old  story.  The  great  flood  struck  the  house 
about  4-15  p.m. 

“ We  ran  to  the  third  floor  and  the  waters  raced  after  us 
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like  so  many  hounds  pursuing  their  prey,  until  it  had 
risen  to  within  two  feet  of  where  we  stood.  Our  house  had 
moved  from  its  foundations  about  fifty  feet,  when  it  was 
stopped  by  a counter-current,  and  there  it  stuck  until  the 
railway  embankment  gave  way  and  the  water  fell  and  let  us 
down  to  the  ground.  I don’t  think  I shall  ever  care  about 
going  boating  again.  The  water  was  about  19  feet  deep 
around  us,  and  we  remained  there  until  about  ten  o’clock 
the  next  day.  Finally  I made  my  way  out  of  the  trap-door 
on  the  roof,  down  over  other  buildings  and  debris,  under 
which  there  was  still  from  one  to  ten  feet  of  water.  I suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a boat  and  rowed  to  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road station.  I have  undergone  some  pretty  rough  adven- 
tures in  my  life  and  been  in  tight  places  where  I thought  my 
life  wasn’t  worth  a copper.  But  I would  take  the  chance  of 
all  of  them  over  again  before  another  such  a venture  as  the 
great  flood  at  Johnstown.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORE  STRANGE  AND  HORRIBLE  STORIES  OF  DANGER,  DE- 
STRUCTION AND  DEATH. 

The  narration  of  the  operator  at  the  Mineral  Point 
Tower,  which  is  about  eight  miles  above  Johnstown,  is  very 
interesting.  He  had  been  communicating  with  the  opera- 
tor at  South  Fork  all  the  morning  about  the  danger  of  the 
dam  giving  way  at  the  reservoir.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  at  the  very  first  intimation  of  a break  in  the  dam,  the 
operator  at  South  Fork  would  notify  him,  and  the  operator 
at  East  Conemaugh  and  Johnstown.  The  first  notice  he 
had,  however,  of  the  imminent  danger,  was  seeing  a moun- 
tain of  water  come  bowling  along  around  the  curve  above, 
its  crest  apparently  higher  than  the  tree  tops. 

At  once  he  knew  that  the  danger  had  come,  and  he  in- 
stantly flashed  a message  to  East  Conemaugh  and  Johns- 
town that  the  people  should  flee  for  their  lives,  that  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  for  years  had  at  last  arrived 
— the  dam  had  broke.  He  stood  by  his  keys  and  saw 
houses  and  neighbors  at  Mineral  Point  go  flying  by  on  the 
top  of  the  rolling  waves,  so  swiftly  that  it  were  like  a hor- 
rible dream. 

Many  of  the  occupants  stood  at  the  windows  or  on  the 
roofs,  and  some  of  them  recognized  him,  called  him  by 
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name,  bade  him  good-bye  and  told  him  that  his  house  and 
family  were  also  in  the  flood.  They  waved  their  hands  to 
him  in  farewell,  for  they  were  going  down  to  almost  certain 
death.  The  coolness  and  resignation  with  which  they 
seemed  to  have  accepted  their  terrible  doom  were  wonderful. 

The  alarm  as  to  his  own  household,  however,  proved  to 
be  not  entirely  true.  The  structure  itself  had  been  swept 
away,  but  his  family  had  got  timely  warning  and  escaped 
to  higher  ground  and  so  were  saved.  Twenty- six  houses 
and  sixteen  people  were  swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of 
the  flood  at  Mineral  Point.  When  the  flood  had  passed, 
where  there  had  been  twenty-six  well  built  houses,  stood 
a barren  stretch  of  barren  sand.  Not  a single  foundation 
or  a scrap  of  buildings  indicated  that  there  had  ever  been 
a house  on  the  spot.  The  operator’s  clock  stopped  at 
3.40,  p.m.  He  remained  in  the  tower  till  it  began  to  topple 
over,  when  he  fled  to  the  hills,  and  after  a long  and  tedious 
search  discovered  his  wife  and  children. 

THE  STORY  TOLD  BY  TWO  RESIDENTS  OF  JOHNSTOWN  CONCERN- 
ING THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  DISASTER. 

We  need  hardly  repeat  that  during  all  that  fatal  day,  the 
people  of  Johnstown  and  its  neighboring  villages,  had  been 
full  of  alarm,  and  that  all  business  had  stopped.  Shortly 
after  noon,  two  gentlemen,  Alexander  Adair  and  Eichard 
Eyre,  left  their  hotel  to  note  the  effect  of  the  high  water 
on  the  town,  and  also  to  inspect  tlie  condition  of  the  stone 
arch  bridge  on  the  Pennsylvania  road.  They  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Woodvale,  and  at  the  tannery,  found  Dr.  Lowman 
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and  Mr.  William  Kosensteel,  discussing  how  the  former 
could  get  to  town.  The  latter  had  been  away  and  he  had 
returned  back  as  far  as  East  Conemaugh  by  rail,  from 
which  place  he  had  walked  down  to  Woodvale.  From  the 
tannery  the  two  gentlemen  walked  on  the  railway  to  Mor- 
rellville.  The  roadbed  was  all  right  on  that  section,  ex- 
cept near  the  freight  station,  where  a side  track  had 
been  washed  away  carrying  with  it  a freight  train.  At  ten 
minutes  after  two  they  started  on  their  return  to  town,  still 
pursuing  the  railway  track,  and  arriving  at  the  lower  end 
of  Cambria  City,  they  met  a freight  train  of  four  cars.  The 
engineer  called  out  that  he  had  just  come  from  East  Cone- 
maugh, and  it  was  stated  there  that  the  reservoir  might 
break  any  minute. 

He  asked  Mr.  Eyre  to  pass  the  word  along  for  everybody 
to  fly  to  the  hills.  They  hastened  rapidly  along  the  street 
running  parallel  with  the  railroad,  and  warned  the  people 
they  saw,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  admonition, 
saying  that  they  had  heard  the  same  story  a great  many 
times  before.  They  walked  rapidly  towards  Johnstown 
and  soon  met  the  Burgess  of  Cambria  City,  repeating  to 
him  the  same  words  of  warning.  The  latter  replied  that 
nearly  all  the  people  were  out  of  their  houses  already, 
driven  out  by  the  earlier  freshet,  and  that  he  would  see 
that  further  warning  was  given. 

Squire  Bland,  of  Millville,  met  them  at  the  stone  arch 
bridge  and  he  said  he  had  already  heard  the  news  from 
the  reservoir.  While  they  were  yet  speaking  a man  ap- 
proached them  and  remarked  that  two  telegrams  of  warn- 
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ing  had  been  received  at  East  Conemaugh.  This  was 
about  a quarter  after  three  o’clock.  The  two  men  remained 
a half  an  hour  at  the  bridge,  watching  the  people  removing 
on  rafts  from  the  second  story  windows  in  Millville.  Sud- 
penly  they  heard  a shout,  and  then  people  could  be  seen 
running  to  Prospect  Hill.  A moment  later  the  great  flood 
came. 

They  hastened  down  to  where  a train  was  standing  and 
besought  one  of  the  train  men  that  the  cars  be  parted  to 
let  the  people  around,  pass  through  to  the  cement  mill 
without  the  long  delay  of  going  ahead  or  behind  the  train. 
The  official  was  unable  to  comply,  but  the  fugitives  crawled 
over  and  under  the  cars.  Messrs.  Adair  and  Eyre  state 
that  the  first  dash  of  the  reservoir  flood  struck  the  bridge 
at  ten  minutes  to  four  o’clock.  They  looked  up  the  river 
and  saw  the  heavy  bridge  at  the  Point  topple  over  like  a 
straw.  Then  the  houses  began  to  come  thick  and  fast. 
Within  two  or  three  minutes  the  arches  were  closed  with 
the  mass  of  wreckage,  which  was  largely  filled  with  people. 

As  a house  struck,  it  would  apparently  shoot  the  occu- 
pants out  of  the  top,  like  balls  out  of  a cannon.  There 
was  very  little  shrieking.  The  victims  appeared  to  be  so 
completely  stunned  that  they  submitted  to  their  fate  with- 
out any  noise.  At  once  the  two  spectators,  with  many 
other  men,  went  to  work  to  save  the  victims. 

The  first  person  recognized  after  a dozen  women  and 
children  had  been  rescued,  was  Miss  Carrie  Higson,  who 
walked  off  as  deliberately  as  though  going  down  the  gang- 
plank of  a steamboat.  She  was  taken  from  her  own  house. 
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Numerous  prominent  residents  of  Johnstown  were  released 
from  their  perilous  position.  Many  of  them  had  been 
severely  crushed  and  not  a few  of  them  died  from  the 
wounds  which  they  had  received  from  broken  timbers  and 
other  casual  blows.  One  young  lady,  Miss  Florence  Mc- 
Conaughy,  refused  to  leave  the  wreck  until  her  father,  who 
was  wedged  in  up  to  his  arm-pits,  was  rescued. 

John  Jones,  a Johnstown  policeman,  had  floated  down 
to  the  bridge  on  a roof, — the  majority  of  the  thirteen  peo- 
ple with  him,  being  members  of  his  own  family.  He  was 
the  only  one  to  be  saved,  the  others  having  sunk  before  the 
bridge  was  reached.  Amidst  all  this  horror  there  was  not 
a little  which  would  have  provoked  laughter,  had  the  sur- 
roundings been  less  tragic.  So  true  it  is  that  humor  and 
pathos  lie  side  by  side,  and  that  smiles  and  tears  come 
from  nearly  the  same  source.  For  instance,  one  or  two  in- 
cidents of  the  night’s  experience  may  be  related. 

A woman  who  was  in  imminent  danger,  as  she  was  in  a 
very  much  exposed  portion  of  the  wreck,  refused  to  be  re- 
moved until  she  had  had  time  to  put  up  her  back  hair,  and  to 
arrange  the  ribbons  with  which  her  neck  was  still  adorned. 
Another  poor  woman  who  seemed  to  have  gone  clean  daft 
with  her  fears,  when  removed  in  safety  and  placed  in  a 
house,  continued  crawling  round  on  the  floor  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  pawing  at  the  walls  as  if  still  trying  to  free  her- 
self. 

A pathetic  little  incident  was  that  of  a husband  and 
wife  who  had  been  caught  in  different  portions  of  the 
wreck.  They  were  released  from  their  peril  and  unex- 
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pectedly  met  on  the  road.  Each  thought  the  other  had  been 
lost.  At  the  unexpected  sight,  they  burst  into  tears,  threw 
their  arms  about  each  other’s  necks,  sank  on  their  knees 
and  poured  out  a fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
safety. 

HOW  THE  NEWS  WAS  FIRST  MADE  KNOWN. 

Mr.  Fletcher  George,  of  Lilly,  was  a passenger  on  the 
first  section  of  the  day  express,  which,  with  other  trains, 
was  delayed  at  East  Conemaugh  on  the  Friday  of  the  flood, 
by  a wash-out  of  the  track.  He  says  that  he  and  the  five 
other  passengers  in  his  car  heard  the  shout,  “ the  reservoir 
is  broken,  fly  to  the  hills  for  your  lives !”  They  deserted 
the  car  with  all  possible  speed.  Mr.  George,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  cars,  seized  a child  and  carried  it  off  in  his  arms. 
Its  mother,  father  and  two  other  children  were  also  saved. 

As  the  flood  came  down,  it  pursued  the  fleeing  passen- 
gers, carrying  its  wreck  of  houses  and  trees  and  box-cars 
and  other  debris  on  its  crest,  and  only  about  a few  rods  be- 
hind. The  waters,  which  seemed  to  be  as  black  as  ink,  ap- 
proached in  huge  waves,  following  each  other,  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  one  rising  above  another.  After  a hard  race, 
the  fugitives  reached  the  hill  slope  and  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  watery  enemy.  With  some  difficulty  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a few  conveyances,  and  reached 
Evansburg  about  half-past  nine.  The  statements  sent  by 
telegraph  from  this  point  contained  the  first  news  of  the 
calamity  to  the  outside  world.  The  people  would  not  at 
first  believe,  give  credit  to  the  stories,  believing  them  at 
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the  best  to  be  exaggerations,  but  it  can  be  fancied  they 
caused  a great  excitement. 

The  awful  news  was  at  once  sent  out  by  the  telegraphic 
operators,  and  was  thus  spread  broadcast  oyer  the  world. 
The  gentlemen  had  with  them  over  one  hundred  messages  of 
tlieir  own  and  of  their  fellow-passengers.  One  of  the  curious 
facts  of  this  great  catastrophe  was,  that  up  to  the  very  last 
everybody  who  was  warned  seemed  to  be  entirely  skepti- 
cal. In  East  Conemaugh  and  Franklin,  adjacent  villages, 
and  among  the  very  first  to  suffer,  the  majority  of  those 
"who  were  warned,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  coming  disas- 
ter. Captain  Fite,  of  Franklin,  says  that  several  telegrams 
had  been  received  earlier  in  the  day  from  South  Fork, 
warning  the  people  most  earnestly  to  be  on  the  out- 
look for  danger  from  the  reservoir.  This  message  having 
been  handed  to  him,  he  sent  word  in  all  directions,  but 
people  only  laughed  and  said,  “ Well,  we  have  heard  that 
story  now  for  ten  long  years  back.”  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, says  Capt.  Fite,  a message  came  to  Supt.  Pitcairn, 
saying  that  the  reservoir  was  in  a most  dangerous  condi- 
tion and  liable  to  break  at  any  moment.  Again  warnings 
were  sent  out  for  the  people  to  make  ready  to  fly  to  the 
hills  at  a moment’s  notice.  This  was  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  descent  of  the  deluge. 

HOW  JOHN  HESS  WHISTLED  A DANGER  WARNING. 

The  engineer  of  the  construction  train  at  East  Cone- 
maugh, one  John  Hess,  saw  the  big  wave  coming  down  like 
a huge,  overgrown  water-spout.  His  train  was  at  the  up- 
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per  end  of  the  yard.  When  the  roar  of  the  torrent  smote 
his  ear,  the  engineer  at  once  knew  its  awful  import.  He 
opened  the  whistle  of  his  engine  and  lashed  it  fast.  He 
then  sprang  from  the  puffing  and  panting  machine  on 
which  he  had  ridden  so  long,  and  dashed  like  a madman 
for  the  hill.  The  shrill  shriek  of  the  whistle  poured  out 
one  steady,  continuous  message  to  all  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  said  that  its  piercing  note  could  be 
heard  miles  away.  Though  the  people  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  previous  warnings,  this  one  with  its  angry,  ear- 
splitting  shrillness  wakened  them  from  their  dream  of 
safety,  and  they  fled  in  terror  to  the  higher  ground.  So 
rapidly  did  the  water  approach,  that  many  of  them  were 
overtaken  and  sucked  in  by  the  vengeful  flood. 

A WOULD-BE  CENTENABIAN  DISAPPOINTED. 

One  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster  was  a venerable  old 
gentleman  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  the  father  of  the  land- 
lord of  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  His  health  was  excel- 
lent, and  his  constitution  so  sound  that  he  promised  to  live 
not  a few  years,  though  he  had  nearly  attained  his  one  hun- 
dretli  birthday.  It  was  his  great  ambition  to  attain  the  age 
of  his  father,  106,  and  probably  he  would  have  survived  to 
the  patriarchal  period,  but  for  the  calamity  which  cut 
short  his  life.  He  was  known  all  through  Johnstown  as 
“ Grandpap  ” Fitzliarris.  His  smiling  red  face  and  long 
white  hair  were  familiar  to  everyone.  He,  like  many  oth- 
ers, floated  for  some  time  on  the  roof  of  a house,  but  this 
did  not  prove  to  him  an  ark  of  safety.  This  raft  was  struck 
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by  a mass  of  wreck,  and  was  instantly  knocked  to  pieces. 
Mr.  Fitzharris  went  down  under  the  water  and  his  body 
has  not  since  been  discovered. 

He  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Hollidaysburgh,  Blair 
County.  He  was  a man  of  massive  fj^ime,  and  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  he  had  been  prominent  as 
a boatman.  His  great  strength  and  courage  had  always 
been  used  in  settling  rather  than  in  prosecuting  quarrels, 
and  he  was  known  as  the  “ Peacemaker.”  He  was  fre- 
quently known,  in  his  younger  days,  to  seize  two  angry 
men  who  had  determined  to  fight,  by  the  backs  of  their 
necks,  knock  their  heads  together  until  he  had  knocked 
sense  into  them,  and  then  compelled  them  to  shake  hands. 

A DESPERATE  CHANCE. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Stevenson,  with  her  two  daughters,  occupied 
a costly  new  home  only  recently  fitted  and  furnished,  on 
Market  Street.  When  the  flood  burst  on  the  town,  so 
felly  devoted  to  the  angry  fates,  they  rushed  to  the  upper 
story.  As  the  waters  rose  rapidly,^  they  mounted  a bed. 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  pile  chairs  on  the  bed  and  climb 
afterwards  to  the  tops  of  the  chairs.  Thus  the  deadly 
flood  pursued  them,  resistless,  unsatiable,  cruel  as  the 
grave,  which  it  threatened  to  become.  Gradually  the  ris- 
ing water  forced  them  against  the  ceiling.  They  had  no 
hammer,  no  hatchet,  no  j^>ol  of  any  kind  with  which  to 
force  a way  to  fresh  air  and  safety. 

At  last,  in  despair,  they  beat  with  their  heads  and  their 
fists  against  the  cruel  plaster,  and  as  it  fell  off,  they 
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twisted  their  fingers  under  the  laths,  and  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  tore  them  off ; and  so  at  the  very  last  moment, 
when  perhaps  a few  more  seconds  would  have  suffocated 
them,  they  succeeded  in  pushing  their  heads  and  should- 
ers through  the  ragged  opening  made,  and  climbing  into 
the  attic.  At  this  moment  the  building,  which  had  pre- 
viously remained  fast,  was  lifted  from  its  foundations  and 
began  to  ride  like"  some  wrecked  vessel  on  the  raging 
waters. 

It  was  not  carried,  fortunately  for  its  occupants,  into 
the  heart  of  the  malestrom,  which  roared  and  boiled  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  but  was  deposited  on  one  of  the  side 
streets,  immediately  out  of  the  most  swift  and  danger- 
ous track  of  the  current.  They  were  landed  safely  at 
last,  and  escaped,  their  heads  and  hands  covered  with 
blood  from  their  terrible  but  successful  attempt  to  escape 
through  the  roof. 

A clekgyman’s  mishaps. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Miller  wrote  to  the  Rev.  George  Hill, 
of  Blairsville,  reciting  liis  experience  on  that  awful  night. 
We  quote  from  the  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
Blairsville  Enterprise . “ Our  lives  are  saved,  but  all  else 

is  gone.  The  accumulation  of  a lifetime  was  engulfed  in 
water  and  mud,  without  one  moment’s  warning.  Myself, 
wife,  and  girl  were  dragged  from  water  twenty  feet  deep, 
to  the  roof  of  our  own  house,  by  two  men  providentially 
thrown  there,  they  know  not  how.  With  drenched  clothes 
we  sat  on  the  roof  in  the  rain  till  the  water  had  left  the 
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attic,  after  the  house  had  lodged  in  the  debris.  At  last 
we  succeeded  in  opening  the  trap-door,  and  got  down  into 
the  wet  attic,  where  we  sat  on  a narrow  board  all  night 
and  until  afternoon  the  next  day,  chilled  to  the  heart  and 
without  food  or  drink.  Finally,  by  help  from  the  outside, 
we  were  taken  out  of  the  second  story  windows,  oyer  the 
tops  of  a hundred  crushed  houses,  to  the  river,  and  rafted 
across  to  a steep,  barren  hillside.  After  great  effort  we 
reached  acquaintances  where  we  have  been  ever  since, 
bruised  and  injured  and  almost  broken-hearted.  We  sleep 
on  the  floor  in  one  small  bedroom.  We  cannot  yet  get 
away,  but  will  go  to  Conemaugh  as  soon  as  we  can.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  Conemaugh  church  are  dead,  and  most 
of  the  rest  are  bankrupt.” 

A TERRIBLE  SWEEP. 

The  wholesale  destruction  in  families  was  a character- 
istic of  the  Johnstown  flood.  In  many  cases  but  a single 
member  of  a large  and  prosperous  household,  survived. 
One  instance  is  that  of  William  Huffman,  a man  well 
known  to  every  resident  of  Johnstown.  He  and  twenty- 
nine  of  his  relatives  were  drowned,  beside  himself,  his  wife, 
ten  children  ; his  brother,  his  wife,  and  eight  children ; an- 
other sister-in-law  and  five  children,  and  a younger  brother. 
The  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Huffman,  aged  eight 
years,  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  The  in- 
stant that  the  morgues  were  established,  the  pale-faced 
little  tot,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  wandered  from  one 
dead  house  to  another.  $he  wailed  one  continuous  request 
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to  all  the  officials  that  she  saw  gathered  in  those  gloomy 
receptacles.  “ Oh,  mister,  do  please  tell  me  if  my  mamma 
is  here.  I want  so  much  to  see  her.  I am  little  Lizzie 
Huffman,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  gone  down 
in  the  river.”  The  body  of  the  poor  child’s  mother  was 
never  found. 

i ■ . 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRON  WORKMAN. 

One  of  the  puddlers  in  the  Cambria  Works,  Edward 
Jackson,  related  a story  which  was  of  peculiar  interest. 

“ When  we  were  going  to  work  Friday  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  the  water  in  the  river  was  about  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  banks.  The  rains  in  the  night  had  swollen 
it  to  this  very  unusual  height.  Though  the  water  was 
higher  than  usual,  we  had  been  so  used  to  floods  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  seeing  the  water  rushing  in  the 
streets  and  going  into  cellars,  that  we  didn’t  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  It  continued  rising,  and  about  nine  o’clock 
we  left  work  in  order  to  go  back  to  our  houses  and  take 
our  furniture  and  carpets  to  the  upper  floors.  At  noon  the 
water  was  at  the  first  story,  and  kept  rising  until  there  was 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  house.  It  still  rained  in  torrents. 
We^were  in  the  upper  story  where  we  remained  till  about 
4.30,  when  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  Terror  that 
Was  on  us,  was  an  immense  crash,  and  at  the  same  moment 
our  house  toppled  over  into  the  stream.  Springing  to  the 
windows  we  saw  the  water  rushing  down  the  streets  in 
immense  volumes,  bearing  with  it  houses,  barns,  beams, 
railroad  cars,  huge  trees,  and,  worse  than  all,  terrified  men, 
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women,  and  children,  many  of  them  screaming,  and  all 
begging  for  assistance. 

“In  my  house  were  Col.  Hart,  who  is  my  uncle,  his  wife, 
sister  and  two  children.  They  watched  their  chance,  and 
as  a slowly  moving  house  passed  by,  they  jumped  to  it,  and 
by  careful  maneuvering  managed  to  reach  Dr.  Swan’s  resi- 
dence, a three  story  brick  building,  on  which  there  were 
about  200  other  people.  I jumped  onto  an  engine-tender 
that  was  floating  by,  and  reached  the  same  house.  The 
women  and  children  were  hysterical,  most  of  the  men  were 
paralyzed  by  terror,  and  to  describe  the  scene  is  simply 
impossible.  We  threw  ropes  from  the  windows  to  the  peo- 
ple who  were  floating  by  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  so  we 
saved  several  others.  You  can  fancy  our  condition  in  the 
house  was  none  of  the  pleasantest. 

“ There  was  literally  nothing  to  eat.  It  was  impossible 
to  sleep,  even  had  any  one  desired  to  do  it,  and  though 
fearfully  thirsty,  all  that  we  had  to  gratify  this  craving,  was 
rain  water  as  it  fell  from  the  roof.  Other  people  had  gone 
for  safety  in  the  same  way  to  two  other  brick  structures, 
Mr.  Hawse’s  residence  and  Alma  Hall.  They  suffered  the 
same  experiences.  Many  of  our  people  were  very  badly 
injured,  but  they  were  well  cared  for  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Mat- 
thews, though  lie  himself  was  badly  hurt.  During  the 
night  we  saved  by  ropes  W.  Forrest  Bose,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter and  four  boys.  Mr.  Bose’s  collar  bone  and  one  rib  was 
smashed.  It  was  a frightful  night,  but  at  last  day  broke. 
We  found  that  the  water  had  subsided,  and  a few  of  us 
crawled  out  upon  the  rubbish  and  debris  to  search  for 
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food,  for  our  people  were  simply  starving.  We  could  find 
nothing  but  a few  water-soaked  crackers  and  bananas,  and 
for  six  or  eight  hours  longer  this  was  the  only  food  that  we 
had.” 

SAVED  BY  A LIGHTNING  KOD. 

Another  workman  in  the  Cambria  mills,  Michael  Kene- 
sen,  has  a marvelous  story  to  tell  of  his  escape.  He  was 
walking  down  Main  street  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  water 
was  nearly  up  to  his  thigh,  and  he  was  hastening  as  fast  as 
possible  to  the  house  where  he  lived.  All  round  him  he 
saw  people  in  the  second  stories,  and  all  the  indications 
seemed  to  him  then  to  show  that  the  night  would  bring 
forth  experiences  worse  than  any  they  had  yet  had  during 
the  day.  Suddenly  he  heard  a rumble,  but  a rumble  so 
loud  and  fierce  and  noisy  that  it  seemed  like  a hundred 
thunder  storms  condensed  into  one.  He  thought  at  first  it 
was  a cloud  approaching  him.  The  next  moment  he  was 
buried  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  seething  waters.  How  long 
he  was  whirling  in  that  flood,  he  couldn’t  tell.  For  a mo- 
ment he  would  be  borne  to  the  surface  and  get  a breath  of 
pure  air ; then  he  would  suddenly  be  sucked  in  by  some 
irresistible  eddy  or  under-tow  which  drew  him  down  like 
the  coils  of  a devil  fish.  Timbers  battered  him,  and  he 
could  feel  the  masses  of  floating  wreck  around  him  on  all 
sides. 

More  than  once  he  received  blows  while  under  water 
which  appeared  strong  enough  to  fracture  his  skull.  But 
some  good  fate  finally  bore  him  up  to  the  top,  and  he  se- 
cured a piece  of  plank,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  his  head 
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above  water,  for  be  could  not  swim,  and  the  attempt  to 
swim  in  such  a whirlpool  of  mad  currents,  of  giant  objects 
dashed  about  in  every  direction,  and  only  obeying  the  most 
inhuman  impulses,  would  simply  have  made  matters  worse. 

At  last  he  struck  some  sharp-cornered  object  with  great 
violence,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  and  found  that  he  had 
hold  of  a lightning  rod,  which  was  attached  to  a solidly 
built  brick  chimney.  To  this  he  clung  with  the  convulsive 
energy  of  death  itself,  and  held  fast  there  for  about  two 
hours,  when  he  was  linally  rescued. 

KILL  US  OK  SAVE  US ! 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  among  the  thousand 
fearful  facts  which  make  the  Johnstown  disaster  bristle 
with  a horror  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  great 
catastrophies,  is  the  story  told  by  one  Mrs.  Williams.  She 
sat  in  her  house  sewing  when  the  flood  came  down.  Her 
house  was  immediately  torn  from  its  foundations,  as  was 
nearly  every  house  that  met  with  a tithe  of  the  current’s 
sweeping  force.  She  heard  the  shrieks  and  wails  of  people 
that  joined  in  a chorus,  lamentable  in  the  extreme,  and 
knew  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  saving  her  own  life. 
She  crawled  out  of  her  second  story  window  and  was  lifted 
up  by  the  waters,  and  succeeded  in  climbing  on  the  roof  of 
an  adjoining  house.  There  she  saw  and  heard  what  she 
declares  will  haunt  her  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

Under  the  roof,  powerless  to  escape  from  their  confine- 
ment, wedged  immovably  by  the  broken  timbers  of  the 
interior,  she  heard  the  agonized  shrieks  of  men  and  women. 
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Immediately  underneath  where  she  sat,  she  saw  two  men 
and  one  woman,  their  hands  stretched  out  in  an  imploring 
attitude,  their  heads  just  above  the  water,  and  crying  with 
but  a single  voice,  “ For  God’s  sake,  either  kill  us  outright, 
or  save  us  !”  .The  poor  woman’s  heart  bled  with  pity 
for  the  drowning  wretches,  in  deadly  peril  as  she  her- 
self was.  She  cried  aloud  for  help,  but  her  voice  was  lost 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  water.  No  help  came,  and  she  saw 
those  mad  and  despairing  faces  give  up  in  silent  sullen 
resignation  one  by  one,  like  rats  caught  in  a trap  the  jaws 
of  which  were  inexorable. 

GOOD-BYE,  FATHER! 

A man  named  McCanagher  had  an  experience  sorrow- 
ful in  the  extreme,  yet  no  more  heart-breaking  than  hun- 
dreds of  others.  He  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  wife 
from  the  waters,  and  landed  her  safely.  He  thought  that 
his  only  daughter,  a young  girl  aged  about  twenty,  was 
also  saved.  But  just  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  shore,  he 
looked  around  and  found  the  girl,  who  was  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  drifting  some  distance  away  in  the  whirl  of  the  deep 
waters,  clinging  to  a piece  of  wreckage.  He  succeeded  in 
swimming  to  her  and  toiled  with  the  girl  in  his  arms,  till 
within  about  ten  feet  of  shore,  when  the  girl  said,  “ Good- 
bye, father,”  her  vital  force  completely  exhausted  by  her 
exposure  and  sufferings.  She  expired  in  his  arms  before 
he  reached  the  shore,  and  the  wretched  father  bore  a corpse 
to  the  last  sobbing  kiss  of  her  mother. 
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GRIEF  DEEPER  THAN  THE  SOURCE  OF  TEARS. 

All  those  who  visited  Johnstown  immediately  after  the 
disaster,  were  struck  with  one  fact : the  stony,  almost  im- 
passive expression  of  every  face  among  the  survivors. 
The  blow  struck  so  hard  and  cut  so  deep  that  weeping 
seemed  to  be  but  child’s  play,  an  infantile  and  foolish 
mode  of  expressing  the  depth  of  suffering  which  had  over- 
whelmed them.  People  gazing  into  vacancy,  children  with 
faces  as  hard  as  a stone,  everybody  cold,  impassive,  appa- 
rently indifferent,  could  be  seen  everywhere. 

Whether  this  was  altogether  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
blow,  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  tell.  It  may  be  that 
the  curious  psychological  effect  of  community  of  suffering 
acted  as  a specie  of  salve  to  the  acute  irritation  of  the 
wound.  At  all  events  one  may  fancy  that  the  universal 
suffering  was  felt  to  be  so  great  that  all  personal  woe 
shrunk  into  nothing  by  its  side.  A good  illustration  of 
this  is  recorded  by  one  visitor  in  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
public  prints.  A working  man  and  his  little  girl  four  years 
old,  stood  idly  in  the  street.  On  speaking  to  the  child, 
she  looked  up  at  the  questioner  with  wide,  staring  unmean- 
ing eyes  and  said  nothing.  She  was  born  where  that  sand- 
pile  is,  said  the  man,  pointing  to  a mound  from  which 
some  bits  of  wood  protruded,  and  her  mother  and  two 
brothers  are  down  there  somewhere  underneath.  He  said 
this  coldly,  without  appearance  of  feeling. 

A similar  instance  was  observed  by  the  writer  of  this 
book  in  his  visit  to  Johnstown.  Standing  near  a spot  in 
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the  very  centre  of  the  place,  where  some  of  the  sand  and 
debris  were  being  removed,  to  make  the  foundation  of  a 
new  building,  a well-dressed  man  came  up  and  taking  a 
cup  filled  it  with  the  water  gushing  from  one  of  the  pipes 
which  seemed  to  throw  a thousand  flowing  streams  into 
this  sanded  waste.  He  offered  it  to  the  writer,  saying  : “ I 
fancy  you’re  thirsty,  this  is  good  spring  water.”  I looked 
at  the  man  who  was  well  dressed  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a well  to  do  man  of  business. 

I said  to  him,  “ Sir,  I suppose  you  are  a resident  of 
Johnstown.” 

“ I was  a resident  of  Johnstown,”  he  replied,  “ Johns- 
town has  ceased  to  exist,  at  least  for  the  present.” 

This  opened  a way  for  a conversation.  He  proceeded  to 
speak  of  his  own  experiences  on  that  dreadful  night.  His 
house  had  been  instantly  overwhelmed  and  beaten  down, 
crushed  as  if  by  the  blow  of  a million  steam-hammers,  and 
not  lifted  up  and  floated  off  as  in  so  many  other  cases. 
How  he  escaped  he  did’nt  know.  How  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  lost  he  did  not  know,  he  only  knew  that  their 
bodies  were  lying  somewhere  beneath  him,  for  said  he, 
“ That  was  the  site  of  my  house,  where  I am  now  putting 
up  a new  building.” 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  indifferent  as  if  he  was  speak- 
ing on  some  commonplace  subject, — yet  if  a man’s  face  is  to 
be  regarded  as  any  indication  of  character,  that  man’s  heart 
must  have  been  broken  by  the  blow  he  got. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOLEMN  STORIES  OF  A WASTED  AND  HEART-BROKEN  CITY. 

Among  the  many  woeful  spectacles  which  crowd  on  the 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  Johnstown  ruins,  there  are  none 
more  distressing  and  suggestive  than  the  scenes  at  the 
morgues.  There  were  six  of  these  dead  houses,  and  for 
the  first  two  weeks  after  the  flood  the  receptacles  of  the 
ghastly  relics  were  filled  not  only  with  dead  objects,  but 
with  living  searchers  and  mourners.  In  order  to  secure 
all  possible  chance  of  recognition,  the  bodies  were  held 
until  decomposition  made  it  impossible  to  keep  them 
longer  above  ground.  The  morgues  were  in  churches  and 
school-houses,  the  largest  one  being  the  fourth  ward  school-  , 
house,  where  platforms  were  made  by  stretching  planking 
across  the  tops  of  desks.  On  this  lay  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  been  found. 

A corpse  is  discovered  in  the  silt  and  mud  of  one  of  the 
creeks  or  in  some  cellar  or  buried  in  the  sand  covering  the 
streets.  In  all  cases  the  face  and  clothing  were  literally 
plastered  with  mud.  It  would  be  reverently  borne  to  the 
ante-room  of  the  school,  where  the  water  from  the  hydrant 
would  soon  remove  the  disfiguring  mud  and  slime  which 
concealed  faces  not  long  since  animated  with  all  the  vitality 
of  strength  or  beauty.  The  attendants  at  once  would  pro- 
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ceed  to  cut  the  clothing  from  the  body,  and  the  pockets 
searched  for  valuables  or  papers  that  would  lead  to  identi- 
fication. Then  the  corpses  were  lifted  on  a rude  table  and 
there  thoroughly  washed  and  an  embalming  fluid  injected 
into  the  arm. 

Sometimes  there  were  between  three  and  four  hundred 
bodies  exposed  to  view.  The  instant  that  a corpse  became 
offensive  (this  of  course  presupposes  the  body  to  have  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  morgue  unrecognized),  it  was 
hurried  to  the  large  communal  grave,  as  ghastly  as  those 
trenches  into  which  thousands  of  bodies  are  shoveled  after 
some  bloody  battle.  The  number  of  the  unknown  dead 
grew  very  rapidly,  and  the  bloated  and  disfigured  masses 
of  flesh  were  of  necessity  oftentimes  so  unrecognizable  that 
the  nearest  friends  might  stand  curiously  scanning  the 
faces  without  knowing  the  familiar  lineaments. 

Bodies  of  stalwart  workmen  lay  beside  the  remains  of 
dainty  women,  many  of  whom  wore  costly  earrings  and 
other  jewels.  It  was  a pitiable  sight  to  see  the  throngs  of 
rich  and  poor  who  streamed  in  and  out  from  these  head- 
quarters of  the  dead,  in  the  anxious  hope  of  recognizing  the 
loved  and  lost,  so  as  to  give  the  body  a reverent  burial. 
Many  of  the  incidents  at  these  morgues  were  pathetic  in 
the  extreme. 

THE  LAST  LOOK. 

Mr.  Ogle,  a wealthy  young  man  of  Philadelphia,  recent- 
ly became  affianced  to  a lady  of  Johnstown,  Miss  Carrie 
Diehl.  Their  marriage  day  was  close  at  hand,  for  it  was 
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set  down  for  the  middle  of  June.  The  lover  had  already 
made  costly  and  beautiful  presents  to  the  bride  and  her 
trousseau  was  ready  for  the  joyous  occasion.  When  Mr.  Ogle 
heard  of  the  terrible  flood  he  felt  but  little  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  his  fiancee,  as  he  knew  the  residence  of  Mr.  Diehl 
was  high  up  on  the  hills.  However,  some  vague  fear 
urged  him  to  start  at  once  for  Johnstown.  Getting  as  near 
the  town  as  the  rail  communication  permitted,  he  at  once 
hired  a horse  and  hastened  to  the  city.  Near  the  Fourth 
Street  morgue  he  met  Mr.  Diehl. 

“ Thank  God,”  he  burst  out,  “you  are  safe.”  Then  he 
hesitated  a moment — “ of  course  Carrie  is  well  ?” 

Mr.  Diehl  stopped  a moment  and  looked  down,  his  lip 
quivered  and  he  said,  “ She  was  visiting  in  the  valley  when 
the  wave  came.” 

Without  another  word  he  motioned  the  young  man  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  death  with  him.  A moment  later 
Mr.  Ogle  was  kneeling  beside  a rude  bier,  kissing  with 
passionate  tenderness  the  cold  white  face,  and  caressing 
the  hand  on  which  he  had  hoped  so  soon  to  place  the  mar- 
riage ring.  From  the  lifeless  finger  he  slipped  off  the  en- 
gagement hoop  and  in  its  place  substituted  one  of  his  own. 
Then  he  stole  quietly  away,  pale  as  marble  and  staggering 
like  one  who  had  got  a death-shot. 

“ Mamma,  mamma,”  would  be  heard  in  quivering  tones 
in  the  piping  voice  of  a little  child.  She  had  recognized  a 
body  that  no  one  else  could  identify.  For  a moment  the 
little  one  would  have  a glimpse  of  the  beloved  mother,  and 
the  corpse  would  then  disappear  from  view,  ticketed,  boxed 
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and  delivered  to  laborers  who  bore  it  away  to  join  the  long 
funeral  procession. 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  CASKET. 

One  mother  recognized  a baby  boy.  It  was  about  to 
be  boxed  up  and  was  discovered  only  in  time  to  save  it 
from  miscellaneous  burial.  “ Keep  it  a moment,”  she 
asked  the  undertaker  in  charge.  In  a few  moments  she 
returned,  carrying  in  her  arms  a little  white  casket.  Then 
she  hired  two  men  to  bear  it  away  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
hill. 

NO  TIME  FOR  BURIAL  POMP. 

No  hearses  wended  their  way  through  the  ruined  city. 
There  was  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  funereal  parade. 
Relatives  recognized  their  dead,  obtained  the  coffins  as 
best  they  could,  got  them  carried  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  morgues,  where  the  law  required  that  they  should  be 
at  least  temporarily  exposed,  and  then  bore  them  to  the 
graveyards.  Brief  prayers,  salted  with  many  tears,  that 
was  all  that  occurred  over  the  dead  thousands  who  were 
buried  at  Johnstown. 

THE  MAD  HORSEMAN. 

One  of  the  frequent  visitors  at  these  mournful  places 
was  David  John  Lewis.  All  over  Johnstown  he  would 
gallop  back  and  forth,  riding  a powerful  gray  horse,  and 
to  everyone  he  knew,  he  exclaimed  : “ Have  you  seen  my 
sisters  ?”  Hardly  waiting  for  reply,  he  would  gallop  away 
again  to  make  another  visit  to  the  morgue  or  to  ride  along 
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the  river  banks,  curiously  peering  into  the  muddy  and 
turbid  stream*  The  morning  of  the  disaster  Mr.  Lewis 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  place, 
with  property  valued  at  $60,000.  To-day  he  owns  the 
horse  he  rides  and  the  clothes  on  his  back.  Everything 
else  is  lost. 

In  the  terrible  wave  which  buried  the  city  in  one  great 
ruin,  were  whelmed  five  of  his  near  relatives — sons  and  his 
sisters,  Anna,  Louise,  and  Maggie.  The  latter  was  married, 
and  her  little  boy  and  babe  were  also  drowned.  They 
were  all  greatly  beloved  by  the  merchant,  who,  crazed 
with  grief  and  galloping  fiercely  on  his  great  horse  from 
one  end  of  the  city  to  theother,  was  a conspicuous  figure  in 
that  city  of  mourners. 

In  many  cases  the  curious  immobility  which  we  have 
before  noticed,  displayed  itself  in  the  scenes  at  the  morgue. 
One  old  man  after  identifying  one  of  the  bodies  as  his 
daughter,  said,  with  apparent  indifference,  “ I vow,  there’s 
Emma.  I didn’t  expect  I was  going  to  find  her.”  It  was 
as  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  girl  being  still  in  life,  and  not 
the  fifth  dead  child  that  he  had  thus  callously  identified. 

The  commonplace  way,  as  if  in  discussing  some  familiar 
and  unimportant  event,  with  which  people  discussed  the 
news  of  each  other’s  families,  was  something  almost  shock- 
ing. “ Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Jones?”  one  woman  said  to  an- 
other on  the  foot-bridge  over  Stony  Creek,  several  days 
after  the  disaster.  “ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  and  we’re  all 
very  well,  too,  all  that  are  left  of  us.  You  know  we  lost 
four,  so  we  don’t  have  quite  so  many  to  feed  as  we  used  to.” 
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Mrs.  Jones  seemed  to  say  this  without  any  feeling  of 
that  indifference  which  the  words  would  seem  to  imply, 
however.  It  was  done  with  that  half  unconscious  way 
with  which  we  sometimes  utter  a distressing  fact  without 
thinking  how  it  sounds  to  other  people.  One  might  go  on 
relating  any  number  of  similar  incidents,  but  it  would  be 
repeating  an  old,  old  story.  They  would  be  but  fresh 
illustrations  of  the  truth  which  we  have  already  empha- 
sized, how  the  great  common  grief  of  a community  may 
dull  or 'deaden  the  acute  sensibilities  of  the  individual. 

The  stories  of  many  of  the  sufferers  were  exchanged 
with  great  freedom  while  waiting  for  assistance  at  the  dif- 
ferent relief  agencies,  where  food,  clothing,  and  provisions 
were  distributed.  The  sights  seen  here  were  very  curious. 
The  yard  filled  with  boxes  of  blankets  and  of  clothing,  the 
barrels  of  bread,  crackers,  biscuits,  salted  meats,  etc. 
People  crowded  inside  and  outside,  and  the  great  destitu- 
tion which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  place  and  its  suburbs 
was  nowhere  more  evident  than  at  these  places.  Many  of 
those  who  had  not  only  been  well  to  do,  but  wealthy,  were 
seen  side  by  side,  baskets  on  their  arms,  waiting  in  turn 
for  the  food  which  was  to  supply  them  during  the  day. 
“ I don’t  care  what  it  is,  only  so  long  as  it  will  keep  me 
warm,”  said  one  woman  whose  ragged  clothing,  damp 
and  dishevelled,  was  bursting  open  at  every  seam.  The 
stronger  women  of  course  pushed  to  the  front,  and  so 
strongly  was  the  instinct  of  selfishness  developed  by  the 
stimulant  of  want,  that  each  one  tried  to  seize  the  best 
things  from  her  neighbor.  As  clothes  would  be  thrown,  in 
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some  cases,  from  the  upper  windows,  a man  would  call  out 
what  the  clothing  was  as  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Kough 
voices  would  cry  out,  “ that’s  just  what  I want.’  “ My 
boy’s  dying,  he  must  have  that.”  “ Throw  me  that  for 
my  poor  wife.”  “ Here,  I need  that  more  than  you  do.” 
So  these  curious  cries  would  continue  during  the  whole 
of  the  distribution,  showing  how  in  the  crucial  period  the 
wild  beast  will  oftentimes  develop  from  its  hiding  place  in 
men  and  women. 

TWO  STORIES  OF  GRIEF  AND  JOY. 

In  conversing  with  the  survivors,  perhaps  the  first  story 
would  be  one  of  melancholy,  the  next  of  joy  and  happiness. 
One  man,  named  Kellogg,  lost  his  wife  and  children  in 
Kernville.  “ She  stood  right  thar,  sir,”  said  the  narrator, 
pointing  to  a house  whose  roof  and  front  were  gone.  “ She 
climbed  up  thar  when  the  water  came  first  and  almost 
smashed  the  house.  She  had  the  younker  in  her  arms. 
Then  another  house  came  down  and  dashed  agin  ours  like 
a mountain  falling  on  it.  Down  went  my  poor  wife  with 
the  baby  raised  in  her  arms  above  her  head.  I saw  it  all 
from  a tree  thar,  and,”  said  the  poor  devil,  bursting  into 
tears,  “ I couldn’t  move  a step  to  help  ’em.” 

At  the  very  next  turn  the  same  reporter  met  a man 
whose  face  was  fairly  shining  with  joy.  “ You  look  happy.” 
“ Yes  sir,  I have  found  my  boy,”  said  the  man. 

“ Is  your  house  gone?”  was  the  query. 

“ Oh,  darn  the  house,”  said  the  man,  “ I don’t  care 
a continental  for  everything  else,  for  I found  that  little 
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boy  of  mine,  and  I feel  as  happy  as  if  I was  as  rich  as 
Andy  Carnegie.” 

A STORY  OF  DEPUTY-MARSHAL  DICK. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  somewhat  unique 
character,  whose  name  and  reputation,  by  this  time,  are 
pretty  nearly  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  country  as 
they  are  to  his  fellow  townsmen.  He  suffered  a total  be- 
reavement of  wife,  family,  and  relatives,  and  most  of  his 
friends  think  his  brain  is  somewhat  affected.  For  several 
weeks  after  the  flood  he  could  be  seen  dashing  hither  and 
thither  about  Johnstown  and  the  other  devastated  sections, 
giving  assistance  in  every  possible  way  to  the  needy,  but 
making  it  his  special  lookout  to  watch  for  law  breakers 
and  vandals.  It  is  reported  that  he  shot,  with  his  own 
hand,  at  least  a dozen  of  the  fiends  in  human  guise  who  are 
said  to  have  been  detected  pillaging  the  dead. 

One  instance  of  his  prompt  methods  of  action  is  verified 
by  detective  McTighe,  and  officers  Garrigan  and  Mulvehill. 
These  officials  had  arrested  two  notorious  crooks  that 
reached  town  on  Monday  evening  after  the  flood.  They 
were  from  Kansas  City,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  had  come 
to  the  devastated  town  with  evil  designs.  The  detective 
recognized  them  as  malefactors,  and  promptly  arrested 
them  as  they  stepped  off  the  train.  They  resisted  savagely, 
with  their  fists  and  feet,  but  were  overpowered  and  placed 
for  security  in  the  Cambria  City  look-up.  As  the  place 
was  found  full  of  mud  and  the  door  was  forced  off  the 
hinges,  it  was  finally  concluded  to  imprison  them  in  a box 
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car.  The  railroad  officials  objected  to  this,  and  while  the 
wrangle  was  going  on,  Marshal  Dick  rode  up  on  his  gray 
horse. 

He  imperiously  demanded  what  the  trouble  was.  It 
was  explained  to  him.  “What,  fighting  over  a place  of 
detention  for  these  scoundrels,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  find  a per- 
manent lock-up  for  them  at  once.  Stand  the  fellows  up 
there !”  His  features  became  set  with  determination  as 
he  jerked  a revolver  from  his  belt  and  cocked  and  leveled 
it  at  the  trembling  thieves,  saying,  “ I’ll  stop  their  thieving, 
at  once !” 

“For  heaven’s  sake  don’t,”  said  McTighe,  “don’t  do 
that,  don’t  do  that ! Kemember  we’re  officers  of  the  law 
and  responsible  for  these  men.” 

Half  a dozen  of  the  bystanders  were  compelled  to  use 
the  most  urgent  parley,  extending  almost  to  physical  force, 
before  Dick  could  be  persuaded  to  return  his  pistol  to 
its  holster.  As  no  accommodations  could  be  found  for  these 
enterprising  gentry,  a couple  of  black  snake  whips  were 
obtained  and  they  were  run  out  of  town,  lashed  by  their 
pursuers,  making  a speed  which  would  have  made  their 
fortunes  as  professionals. 

HEROIC  DEEDS. 

There  were  many  instances  of  superb  courage  in  say- 
ing victims  from  the  embrace  of  the  waters,  worthy  to  be 
named  with  those  of  Samuel  Menoher,  which  we  have 
already  described. 

Edward  G.  Will  is  a young  foundryman  of  Cambria, 
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twenty-seven  years  of  age*  Certainly  no  one  of  his  friends 
ever  suspected  him  of  more  than  ordinary  courage.  When 
the  flood  was  at  its  highest  and  people  were  floating  down  the 
rushing  stream  in  hundreds,  Will  rushed  to  his  boat,  repel- 
ling all  the  pleas  of  his  wife  and  other  relatives,  and  shoved 
his  little  craft  far  out  on  the  raging  waters.  Gliding  rapidly 
alongside  a floating  roof,  upon  which  a woman  and  two 
children  were  kneeling,  he  skilfully  avoided  the  floating 
debris  that  threatened  to  crush  his  egg-shell  craft,  and 
lifted  the  terror-stricken  creatures  to  his  boat.  Then  he 
piloted  his  way  across  the  current  back  to  the  bank  whence 
he  came.  A roar  of  applause  rang  from  the  throng  of 
people  that  lined  the  bank. 

Unmoved  by  plaudits  as  he  had  been  unmoved  by  tears, 
the  young  man  repeated  his  perilous  voyage  seven  times, 
until  twenty-two  lives  had  been  plucked  from  the  jaws  of 
the  flood  by  his  indomitable  energy.  The  next  day,  when 
the  most  of  Johnstown  was  still  submerged,  Will  again 
ascended  the  stream  to  the  desolate  city,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  other  acts  of  heroism  and  daring. 

Another  valiant  soldier  of  humanity  was  Jacob  Schmidt. 
He  lost  all  the  members  of  his  own  family,  as  he  was  away 
from  his  house  at  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  flood*.  But 
this  did  not  deter  him  from  devoting  all  his  energies  to 
saving  others.  His  dear  ones  were  gone,  but  he  could  at 
least  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  them  by  doing  noble  acts 
even  if  he  sacrificed  his  own  life,  not  an  unwelcome  end, 
perhaps,  in  view  of  his  personal  loss.  Schmidt,  in  a little 
skiff,  paddled  about  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  waters,  run- 
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ning  every  moment  the  utmost  peril  of  destruction,  picking 
up  drowning  people  from  the  water,  rescuing  them  from 
floating  roofs,  and  then,  as  his  boat  was  loaded  with  all  it 
could  carry,  he  would  paddle  to  the  nearest  point  of  safety. 
Again  he  would  push  back  into  the  stream  and  renew  his 
gallant  deeds.  He  performed  prodigies  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  succeeding  the  flood,  and  braved  death  a thous- 
and times  in  his  noble  determination  to  save  his  fellow- 
beings. 

A TERRIBLE  RIDE. 

One  of  the  curious  experiences,  and  not  less  disagreeable 
than  curious,  was  that  of  a person  named  Dougherty,  who 
had  a ride  of  twenty-three  miles  under  circumstances  even 
more  distressing  than  those  which  attended  Mazeppa’s  cele- 
brated bareback  exploit.  He  was  floating  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  when  it  was  struck  by  another  building,  and  instantly 
knocked  in  fragments.  The  man  managed  to  jump  astride 
a telegraph  pole,  and  on  this  strange  courser  he  w^as  a car- 
ried a distance  of  twenty- three  miles,  from  Johnstown  to 
Bolivar,  before  he  was  rescued.  Dougherty  says  that  he 
was  on  and  off  his  courser  so  many  times  that  he  couldn’t 
keep  track  of  how  much  he  was  out  of  the  water  and  how 
much  in  it.  More  than  once  he  thought  he  had  lost  the 
support  altogether,  but  succeeded  in  again  getting  hold  of 
it  before  it  was  too  late.  He  was  carried  through  great 
masses  of  debris,  and  all  the  clothes  were  literally  torn 
from  his  back.  When  he  was  rescued  after  this  adven- 
ture, he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his 
grasp  on  the  pole,  which  had  been  his  salvation. 


THE  FARMER  OVERHAULING  DRIFTWOOD,  FINDS  A BABY  SAFE  AND  WELL  IN  ITS  CRADLE.  IT  SMILES 
AT  HIM  AS  HE  LIFTS  IT  FROM  ITS  PERILOUS  POSITION. 


VIEW  CORNER  OF  MAIN  AND  FRANKLIN  STREETS. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SOME  FISHIftG  CLUB  MEN. 

Messrs.  Singer,  Clark  and  Binns  of  Pittsburgh,  relatives 
of  the  members  of  the  South  Fork  Club,  were  among  the 
first  to  bring  ne^s  about  the  dam  and  the  appearance  of 
things  there  after  the  reservoir  had  broken.  Their  friends 
were  at  the  lake  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  they  at 
once  made  a daring  journey  to  discover  their  fate.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  describes  the  trip  as  follows  : 

“ We  left  Pittsburgh  and  got  to  Sang  Hollow  just  afyer 
noon.  We  walked  up  to  Johnstown,  but  not  being  able  to 
get  across,  traveled  along  the  bank  of  Stony  Creek  and 
finally  found  a man  to  carry  us  over.  Thence  we  proceeded 
to  the  Lake,  which  is  about  ten  miles  above  Johnstown. 
We  reached  the  Club  House  at  half-past  six.  We  found 
there  no  one  but  the  custodian  of  the  building  and  some 
workmen,  as  all  the  club  members  who  had  been  there,  had 
at  once  left.  The  lake  was  completely  dried  out  as  the 
great  body  of  water  had  passed  out  in  one  hour.  Messrs. 
Park  and  Vanburen,  who  were  building  a new  drainage 
system  at  the  lake,  tried  to  avert  the  disaster  on  one  side  to 
ease  the  pressure,  but  though  there  were  40  men  at  work, 
all  their  efforts  were  unavailable.  There’s  no  doubt  but 
that  the  cloud-burst  on  Thnrsday  night  before  the  disaster 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overflow.  The  lake  was 
very  full  in  the  early  morning  and  rose  at  the  rate  of  a foot 
an  hour.  It  went  on  rising  till  two,  before  it  began  to  break 
over  the  dam  and  undermine  it.  Men  were  sent  out  a 
number  of  times  during  the  day  to  warn  people  below  of 
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their  danger.  When  the  break  came,  at  three  o’clock,  the 
sound  was  like  that  of  tremendous  and  ceaseless  peals  of 
thunder.  Trees,  rocks  and  earth  were  shot  into  the  air  in 
great  columns,  and  then  the  huge  wave  started  down  the 
ravine. 

A farmer  living  near  South  Fork  who  escaped,  said  that 
the  water  didn’t  come  down  like  a wave,  but  literally 
jumped  on  his  house,  as  if  it  were  a huge  wild  beast,  full  of 
demoniac  energy,  and  .smote  it  into  fragments  in  a second. 
He  himself  was  safe  on  the  hillside,  but  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  killed.  After  the  evacuation,  the  lake  looked 
like  a cross  between  the  crater  of  a volcano  and  a huge 
mud-puddle  with  stumps  of  rocks  and  trees  scattered  over 
it. 

HEAVEN  TAKES  CARE  OF  ITS  OWN. 

Our  catholic-fellow  citizens  have  been  profoundly  moved 
and  edified  by  what  they  deem  a miracle,  happening  at  the 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Johnstown.  The 
testimony  as  to  the  fact,  appears  to  be  beyond  question. 
Devotions  were  in  progress  on  Friday  night  in  the  church, 
when  the  water  descended  on  the  doomed  City  of  Cambria. 
The  church  was  filled  with  people  at  the  time,  when  the 
noise  of  the  flood  alarmed  the  congregation  and  forced 
them  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight.  They  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  interior,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
church  was  partly  submerged,  the  waters  reaching  fifteen 
feet  up  the  sides. 

The  building  was  badly  wrecked  as  the  fierce  rush  of 
the  flood  which  completely  tore  up  the  benches  and  dis- 
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mantled  the  interior.  Two  days  afterward  an  entrance  was 
forced  to  the  blocked  doorway,  and  the  ruin  appeared  to 
be  complete  with  one  exception  which  had  escaped  the 
water’s  wrath.  This  was  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
that  had  been  decorated  and  adorned  on  account  of  the 
May  devotion  season. 

It  was  as  unsullied  as  the  day  it  came  from  the  manu- 
facturer. The  flowers,  the  wreaths,  the  jewels,  the  lace  veil 
were  undisturbed  and  unsoiled.  Not  a mark  smeared  its 
painted  beauty,  not  a wrinkle  was  found  in  the  costume. 
The  marks  on  the  wall  showed  that  the  water  had  risen  to 
a height  of  fifteen  feet,  while  the  statue,  only  three  feet 
high,  had  been  saved  from  all  contact  with  the  water. 
Everyone  that  saw  the  statue  and  its  surroundings,  was 
firmly  convinced  that  there  was  something  in  this  incident 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  and  many  even  of  the  skeptical  and  pessimistic 
observers  frankly  conceded  that  there  was  something  in 
the  occurrence  that  savored  of  the  supernatural. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  EARLIER  FUGITIVES. 

Among  the  earlier  survivors  of  the  Johnstown  wreck 
who  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  were  Joseph  and  Henry  Laufer 
and  Lewis  Dalmeyer.  The  story  they  tell  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  many  others,  but  it  is  worth  repeating. 

“ My  brother  and  I,”  said  Joe,  the  younger  of  the  two 
relatives,  “ left  on  Thursday  for  J ohnstown.  The  night  we 
arrived  it  rained  continually,  and  on  Friday  morning  began 
the  flood.  I started  for  the  Cambria  store  at  a quarter  past 
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eight  on  Friday.  I hadn’t  been  there  over  a quarter  of  an 
hour  when  I was  forced  out  of  the  store  into  a wagon  to 
escape  the  water  which  was  running  so  rapidly  and  rising 
so  fiercely.  Taking  the  train  at  the  station  we  went  as  far 
as  Conemaugh,  where  we  had  to  stop.  The  limited  ex- 
press, however,  got  through,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
start,  the  railroad  bridge  at  South  Fork  gave  way  with  a 
great  crash,  and  we  had  to  stay  there.  So  we  went  back 
to  Johnstown. 

This  was  at  a quarter  to  ten  in  the  morning  when  the 
flood  was  just  beginning.  The  flood  and  the  waters  had 
inundated  the  whole  city  and  forced  the  people  up  to  the 
second  stories.  This  is  where  the  trouble  occurred.  The 
poor  unfortunates  of  course  couldn’t  know  that  the  reser- 
voir would  burst  and  strange  to  say  although  Johnstown 
has  been  frequently  flooded  in  the  past,  there  are  not  many 
skiffs  in  the  place,  except  among  those  living  on  the  banks 
of  Stony  Creek. 

When  the  South  Fork  basin  gave  way,  mountains  of 
water  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height  came  rushing  down  the 
Conemaugh.  Thousands  of  people,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, struggling,  weeping,  wailing,  were  carried  away  by 
that  raging  current  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  chips. 
Houses  were  picked  up,  carried  along  on  the  waves,  their 
inmates  with  them,  while  cries  of  “God  help  me,”  “Save 
me,  I am  drowning,”  “ My  child — where  is  my  wife,”  etc. 
were  heard  on  all  sides. 

“ Those  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  went  to  the  hillside, 
and  there  they  beheld  the  unlucky  beings  below,  crushed 
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to  death  among  the  debris,  with  no  chance  of  rescue.  Here 
and  there  a body  was  seen  to  make  a wild  leap  into  the  air 
and  then  sink  to  the  bottom.  At  the  stone  bridge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  hundreds  of  people  were  dashed 
to  death  against  the  piers.” 

A LUCKY  CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Moore,  an  attachee  of  the  Western  Union 
office  in  Pittsburgh,  was  glowing  with  gratitude  that  his 
wife  and  two  children  had  so  fortunately  escaped  from  the 
devastated  city  in  time.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  he  had 
had  some  foreknowledge  of  the  impending  ruin,  for  he  had 
arranged  to  have  his  family  move  from  Johnstown  and  join 
him  in  Pittsburgh.  Their  household  goods  were  shipped 
the  day  before  the  flood,  and  on  the  very  day  itself  of  the 
disaster,  the  little  party  left  in  the  single  train  which  made 
the  trip  between  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh.  Mrs.  Moore 
was  completely  prostrated  by  the  catastrophe,  coupled  with 
her  own  dangerous  experience. 

“ Remember,”  she  said,  “ that  the  reservoir  had  not  yet 
burst  when  we  left,  but  it  was  terrible  even  as  it  was.  Be- 
fore we  got  out  of  the  house  the  water  had  filled  the  cellar, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  station  it  had  risen  to  the  very  bed 
of  the  carriage.  Our  train  left  at  a quarter  to  two,  p.  m., 
and  at  that  hour  the  flood  had  commenced  to  rise  with 
startling  rapidity.  Houses  and  sheds  were  carried  away, 
and  two  men  were  drowned  almost  under  our  very  eyes. 
People  gathered  on  the  roofs  to  take  refuge  from  the  water. 
Many  families  took  fright  and  became  scattered  beyond  all 
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hope  of  reunion.  Just  as  the  train  pulled  out,  I saw  a 
woman  crying  bitterly.  Her  house  had  been  flooded  and 
she  had  escaped,  leaving  her  husband  behind,  and  her  fears 
for  his  safety  made  her  almost  insane. 

“ Our  house  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  it 
makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  happened  had 
we  remained  in  it  an  hour  longer.  So  far  as  I know  we 
were  the  only  passengers  from  Johnstown  on  the  train,  and 
therefore  we  were  the  only  persons  who  got  away  in  time  to 
escape  the  culminating  disaster.”  Mrs.  Moore’s  little  son 
said  that  he  had  seen  the  rats  driven  out  of  their  holes  by 
the  flood,  and  running  along  the  tops  of  the  fences. 

NO  RESPECT  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  WEALTH. 

Rich  and  poor  were  served  alike  by  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe. One  of  the  most  picturesque  illustrations  of  the 
levelling  effects  of  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  observed  in 
the  heart  of  what  had  been  Johnstown,  two  days  after  the 
flood.  There,  standing  on  the  river  bank,  could  be  seen  a 
tall  and  beautiful  young  woman,  with  bare  feet  and  limbs, 
clad  only  in  a loose  petticoat  and  with  a shawl  over  her 
head.  At  first  glance  she  looked  like  a foreigner  from  her 
olive  skin  and  dishevelled  black  hair.  But  a second  look 
at  her  refined  and  lovely  face  showed  the  mistake.  This* 
lady  had  been  the  leading  belle  of  Johnstown,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  and  the  principal  banker  of 
the  place. 

Her  father’s  residence  was  a magnificent  one,  furnished 
with  the  utmost  luxury  and  taste.  She  had  never  known 
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what  it  was  to  have  one  single  desire  ungratified.  Her 
parents  and  friends  had  vied  with  each  other  to  make  her 
life  as  happy  as  possible.  She  had  lived  abroad,  and  been 
received  among  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  families  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  day  before  no  one  could  have  ever 
fancied  that  this  lovely  creature — favored  child  of  fortune 
— would  have  a single  trouble  in  life.  But  there  she  stood, 
stripped  nearly  naked,  a ragged  and  bedraggled  petticoat 
only,  covering  her  naked  loveliness.  Everything  else  had 
been  lost.  This,  perhaps,  although  a case  which  would 
not  appeal  to  the  deeper  sympathies  of  the  spectator  as 
vividly  as  many  other  scenes  of  distress  that  meet  his  eye, 
at  least  presented  a more  startling  suggestion  of  the  ex- 
tremes which  a few  days  difference  brought  about  in  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  unfortunate  Johnstown  residents. 

COULD  THIS  CALAMITY  HAVE  BEEN  AVEBTED  ? 

Mr.  James  Stevens  of  Johnstown  was  in  Pittsburgh  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster.  At  once  he  exclaimed  with  hor- 
ror stricken  voice  : “We  expected  this.  I have  a wife,  two 
children,  and  two  sisters  in  the  place,  and  if  that  terrible 
dam  has  gone,  I have  lost  them  all.” 

He  was  told  then  that  the  new  Pennsylvania  bridge  was 
reported  as  having  been  swept  away.  “ My  God,  my  God !” 
said  poor  Stevens,  turning  as  white  as  chalk.  “Then 
Johnstown  itself  is  gone.  That  new  bridge  was  as  sturdy 
as  Gibraltar,  and  before  it  yielded  it  must  have  backed  the 
water  up  so  high  as  to  have  flooded  everything  and  every- 
body. Now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Johnstown 
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that  might  not  be  known.  The  Conemaugh  river  has  been 
narrowed  and  narrowed  by  the  eagerness  of  man  until 
sometimes  its  width  could  be  hardly  over  35  feet.  Then 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  laid  a double  track 
from  the  Gautier  Barbed  Iron  mill  at  Woodvale  down  to 
Johnstown  station,  about  half  a mile  and  narrowed  the 
river  so  much  that  the  Cambria  Iron  works  threatened  to 
sue  them.  But  nothing  was  ever  done.  The  iron  works, 
too  have  been  dumping  slag  into  the  river,  and  the  narrow 
channel,  aided  by  the  heavy  abutments  of  the  new  bridge, 
would  almost  certainly,  in  the  time  of  any  great  overflow, 
force  the  water  back  all  over  town.” 

A PHILANTHROPIC  PUGILIST. 

One  of  the  notorious  people  of  Johnstown  was  one 
John  P.  Decker,  who  was  the  champion  slugger  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  had  fought  a number  of  prize 
fights  and  was  distinguished  even  among  his  fellows  as  a 
ferocious  and  daring  gladiator.  During  Decker’s  drunken 
sprees  he  was  a terror  to  the  whole  community,  and  it 
generally  required  half  a dozen  policemen  and  a free  use 
of  the  club  to  subdue  him  before  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  keep  the  peace.  But  the  occasion  brought  out  John’s 
noble  qualities.  The  strength  and  courage  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  Johnstown  now  became  a glory  and 
blessing. 

Without  any  boat,  or  artificial  aid,  he  plunged  a num- 
ber of  times  into  the  seething  flood,  swam  about  among  the 
debris  and  wreck  which  made  the  waters  ten  times  as  peril- 
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ous  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  saved  a num- 
ber of  women  and  children.  One  time  he  is  said  to  have 
been  nearly  choked  by  a man  whom  he  attempted  to  res- 
cue, the  latter,  in  the  fashion  of  drowning  men,  having 
wildly  thrown  his  arms  around  his  helper’s  neck.  Decker 
was  obliged,  before  he  could  free  himself  from  that  death- 
clutch,  to  strike  the  man  a violent  blow  on  the  head,  mak- 
ing him  insensible.  Then  he  carried  him  safely  ashore 
and  laid  him  on  the  hillside.  John  Decker’s  courage  and 
pluck  during  the  time  of  the  flood,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
thirty-six  hours  before  it  finally  settled  and  left  the  ground 
free,  was  such  as  to  rank  him  among  the  heroes  of  the  place. 

a traveller’s  story. 

A young  man,  a passenger  on  one  of  the  express  trains 
from  Pittsburgh,  went  to  Sang  Hollow,  five  miles  below 
Johnstown,  on  the  day  after  the  flood.  His  account  of 
the  experience  furnishes  a graphic  picture  of  what  he 
saw.  “ When  we  reached  Derry,”  he  said,  “ our  train  was 
boarded  by  a relief  committee.  As  it  was  ascertained  that 
we  were  going  as  far  as  Sang  Hollow,  contributions  of 
every  kind  were  piled  on  board,  filling  the  entire  car. 
The  scene  at  Sang  Hollow  was  heart-breaking.  The  road 
was  lined  with  homeless  people.  Many  were  to  be  seen 
with  only  a trunk  or  a single  chair,  and  all  wearing  an 
aspect  of  hopeless  misery.  Men  were  at  work  transferr- 
ing from  a freight  car,  a pile  of  corpses,  at  least  60  in 
number,  and  here  and  there  a ghastly  mystery  under  the 
covering,  showed  where  the  dignified  remains  of  some 
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victim  of  the  waters,  awaitedidentification  or  burial  in  a 
nameless  grave. 

“ A little  army  of  busy  workers  was  engaged  in  clearing 
away  the  piles  of  driftwood  and  scattered  articles  of  house- 
hold use,  which  covered  the  track  and  the  roadside. 
These  piles  of  debris  told  their  own  story.  There  were 
beds,  bureaus,  mattresses,  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  dead 
horses  and  mules,  overcoats,  pianos,  books,  remnants  of 
dresses  sticking  amidst  the  branches  of  trees  or  supported 
on  masses  of  the  loose  wreckage.  Thus  there  could  be 
seen  a thousand  odd  pieces  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  from 
ruined  homes.  I saw  a man  debark  from  the  train  and 
pick  up  an  insurance  policy  for  $30,000.  Another  took 
away  as  relics,  a baby’s  chair  and  a confirmation  card  in  a 
battered  frame.  On  the  banks  of  the  Little  Conemaugh 
Creek,  people  were  delving  in  the  driftwood  which  was 
piled  six  or  seven  feet  high,  unearthing  whatever  could  be 
turned  to  account.  Since  that  time  hundreds  of  bodies  have 
been  removed  from  the  drift  at  the  spot  where  I then  stood.” 

A PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  WRITER. 

The  incidents  of  a visit  to  Johnstowm,  nearly  a month 
after  the  disaster,  were  full  of  curious  instances,  vital  with 
pathos  and  horror.  One  thing  singled  itself  out  among 
many  others  as  startling  to  the  fancy.  In  walking  through 
the  dismantled  and  ruined  city,  the  writer  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  in  a portion  of  the  place  where  the  houses 
had  not  been  entirely  swept  from  their  foundations.  A 
number  of  laborers  were  busily  engaged  in  removing  the 
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muddy  silt  which  choked  the  cellars  to  the  very  beams. 
While  they  were  throwing  out  shovelfuls  of  the  mud,  an 
exclamation  was  suddenly  heard.  There  down  in  the 
horrible  depths  of  that  cellar,  was  found  the  body  of  a half- 
grown  girl  about  12  years  old. 

It  was  carefully  removed,  drawn  out  through  the  win- 
dow and  laid  on  the  sidewalk  to  be  carried  to  the  morgue. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  another  body,  and  it  was  after- 
wards learned,  that  of  a little  brother  of  hers,  was  dis- 
covered not  far  away  in  the  same  muddy  bed.  How  these 
children  found  their  death  in  that  underground  prison,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  their  bodies  during  the 
efflux  and  reflux  of  the  waves,  and  the  beating  back  and 
forth  of  the  currents  and  eddies,  were  swept  into  the  cellar 
from  without.  Similar  instances  were  very  common  in 
Johnstown  and  many  dead  were  found  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

One  authentic  instance  is  that  which  occurred  in  clearing 
away  the  mud  from  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  place  which  had  been  partly  spared.  The  residence 
was  that  of  a wealthy  physician.  The  laborers  discovered 
in  the  depths  of  the  cellar  the  body  of  a little  girl,  perhaps 
aged  five  years,  with  a glass  slipper  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a china  doll.  The  little  thing  evidently  was  deter- 
mined, even  in  the  supreme  hour  of  death,  to  keep  her 
playthings  close  at  hand.  Who  this  child  was,  was  not 
known  at  the  time,  though  probaby  she  may  have  been 
identified  since,  as  it  was  the  body,  without  doubt,  of  $ne 
belonging  to  the  wealthier  class. 
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LOST  TRAIN  PASSENGERS. 

The  day  express  which  was  overtaken  by  the  flood  at 
Conemaugh,  was  the  scene  of  several  fatal  disasters.  Miss 
Bessie  Bryan,  a rather  delicate  looking  young  lady  was 
accompanied  on  her  journey  by  Miss  Paulson  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Miss  Bryan  was  the  daughter  of  a prominent 
merchant  tailor  of  Philadelphia  and  had  gone  to  Pittsburgh 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  two  friends.  The  wedded  couple 
preceded  the  two  young  ladies  in  their  departure  for  the 
East.  Miss  Paulson  and  Miss  Bryan  were  in  one  of  the 
Pullman  cars,  and  when  the  rush  of  water  came,  they  did 
not  escape  as  promptly  as  some  of  the  other  passengers. 
They  were  followed  by  Miss  Virginia  Maloney  of  Wood- 
burgh  N.  J.  and  a woman  servant  of  Mr.  McCullough. 

Fearing  they  could  not  reach  the  hill,  which  some  of 
the  passengers  were  unable  to  do,  the  two  young  ladies  ran 
back  to  one  of  the  cars,  and  thence  the  servant  says,  she* 
saw  them  carried  away  by  the  flood.  Miss  Maloney  and 
the  servant  were  afterwards  rescued  from  the  car,  both 
having  had  an  almost  miraculous  escape  from  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  ladies.  A diligent  search  was  made 
by  the  railroad  officials  afterwards  for  the  young  ladies, 
but  it  was*  unsuccessful,  they  went  down  in  the  rushing 
waters.  The  Pullman  conductor  in  charge  of  the  train 
said  he  shouted  to , everybody  to  run  and  stop  for  nothing. 
He  picked  up  two  children  and  fled  like  a deer,  but  Miss 
Paulson  and  Miss  Bryan  returned  to  the  car  for  their  over- 
shoes and  waterproofs.  Again  he  yelled  out,  “ don’t  wait 
for  anything,”  but  the  precious  moments  were  lost,  for  he 
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himself  only  escaped  but  a second  or  two  ahead  of  the 
flood  which  was  at  his  heels. 

A confirmation  of  the  death  of  these  two  unfortunate 
young  ladies,  is  found  in  the 

STATEMENT  CF  MES.  MONTGOMERY  WILCOX 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  on  one  of  the  Pullman  sleepers 
attached  to  the  lost  express.  “We  had  been  making  but 
slow  progress  all  the  day.  Our  train  lay  at  Johnstown 
nearly  the  whole  of  Friday.  At  last  we  got  as  far  as  Cone- 
maugh,  and  was  again  stopped,  I suppose  on  account  of 
the  rising  flood.  Miss  Paulson  and  Miss  Bryan  were 
seated  just  in  front  of  me,  two  young  ladies  very  gay  and 
prettily  dressed,  one  of  them  reading  a novel  and  the  other 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Suddenly  the  conductor 
shouted  for  us  to  leave  the  train  without  a moment’s  delay 
and  escape  to  the  hillside. 

“ I had  just  reached  the  door  when  poor  Miss  Paulson 
and  her  friend  who  were  behind,  decided  to  return  for 
their  rubbers.  I sprang  into  the  ditch  next  the  hillside, 
in  which  the  water  was  already  a foot  and  a half  deep,  and 
all  of  us  climbed  up  the  mountain,  the  water  following  us 
like  a huge  serpent.  Any  one  ten  feet  behind  us  would 
have  been  lost  beyond  a doubt.  I glanced  back  at  the  train 
when  I reached  a safe  place,  but  the  water  already  covered 
it,  and  the  Pullman  car  in  which  w^  had  been  was  rolling 
down  the  valley  in  the  clutch  of  the  angry  waters.  We 
finally  reached  the  house  of  a Mr.  Swenzel,  one  of  the  rail- 
road men,  who  we  afterwards  learned  had  lost  two  daugh- 
ters at  Johnstown.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

RENDER  TO  CiESAR  THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  CAESAR’S  AND 
TO  GOD  THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  GOD’S. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  amidst  the  earlier 
horrors  and  sufferings  of  Johnstown  there  should  have 
been  any  thought  of  religion  or  of  its  ceremonies.  Cer- 
tainly to  the  careless  or  skeptical  mind  there  could  be 
little  in  the  tremendous  visitation  which  had  been  precipi- 
tated on  this  city,  suggestive  of  gratitude  to  a divine  Provi- 
dence. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that  instantly 
the  first  impression  of  gloom  had  worn  away,  the  mind  of 
the  surviving  people  instinctively  turned  toward  a superior 
power,  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  following 
Sunday  but  one  after  the  flood,  the  remnants  of  half  a 
dozen  prosperous  congregations  gathered  around  the  heaps 
of  ruins  in  various  portions  of  the  place,  to  worship  as  best 
they  could.  A description  of  these  religious  ceremonies 
held  under  such  pathetic  circumstances,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  of  the  many  associations  connected  with  one  of 
the  worst  disasters  of  the  century.  An  affecting  meeting 
was  held  at  the  corner  of  Adams  and  Main  Sts.  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Rev.  David  Beale. 
There  were  about  100  persons  gathered  in  the  congrega- 
tion. High  above  their  heads,  heaped  on  every  side,  were 
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the  rugged  ruins  of  the  homes  that  had  once  been  so  happy. 
The  streets  were  lanes  of  dismal  mud  which  had  been 
dug  through  acres  of  wrecks  shoveled  up  on  either  side. 
Women  are  the  most  religious  section  of  the  community, 
and  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  women  and  children  in 
proportion  to  men  gathered  in  this  little  company  of  wor- 
ship, was  another  indication  of  the  terrible  loss  of  women 
and  children  as  compared  with  men,  in  the  disastrous 
flood.  Mr.  Beale,  in  his  opening  prayer,  began  with  the 
pathetic  sentence,  thanking  God  that  not  every  one  had 
been  taken  away. 

Mr.  William  Tumbleston,  Pres,  of  the  Betail  Grocer’s 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  in  the  town 
assisting  in  the  work  of  distributing  supplies,  made  a brief 
address,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  comfort  the  minds  of 
the  survivors  and  point  them  to  the  highest  of  all  sources 
for  consolation.  Some  one  started  the  hymn,  “ I need  Thee 
every  Hour.”  An  old  blind  man  sank  down  on  his  knees 
and  with  streaming  eyes  and  broken  voice,  exclaimed : 

“ Yes,  God  is  good,  and  he  knows  that  we  do  need  Him 
every  hour.”  Handkerchiefs  were  carried  to  the  eyes  by 
men  and  women,  until  there  was  not  a dry  eye  as  the 
hymn  proceeded. 

Mr.  Beale’s  discourse  was  short  but  very  much  to  the 
point. 

“I  have  been  asked,”  he  said,  “to  speak  about  the 
awful  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  town,  but  I can’t  do  it. 
Yesterday  on  the  mountains  I asked  a boy  whom  I met  to 
tell  me  his  experience  in  the  flood.  4 Mr.’  he  replied,  4 if 
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I was  the  biggest  liar  on  earth,  I couldn’t  tell  the  story.’ 
Neither  can  I tell  it.  I see  before  me  a family  of  whom 
eleven  are  gone.  There  I see  another  family  of  whom 
seven  are  gone.  I was  saved  in  company  with  people  who 
prayed  and  wept  and  promised  to  lead  better  lives  if  they 
were  saved.  Since  then  I have  heard  the  same  men  curs- 
ing and  swearing.  Affliction  never  brings  men  to  God. 
This  calamity  will  not  cause  a rivival ; that  takes  mercy. 
The  human  mind  is  strangely  constituted.” 

Chaplan  Hatch,  of  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eepublic,  made  a little  speech  in  which  he  said : 

“ When  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  by  Herod,  we 
are  told  that  his  disciples  took  his  body  and  buried  it, 
and  then  went  and  told  Jesus.  Let  us  do  the  same  with 
our  dead.”  . 

Up  on  the  railroad  embankment,  near  the  headquarters 
of  Adj.  Genl.  Hastings,  Chaplain  Maguire  of  the  14th  regi- 
ment conducted  a service,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  H.  L.  Chap- 
man of  the  Methodist  churbli.  Only  thirty  persons  had 
gathered  when  the  services  began.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  women  and  two  or  three  children.  Many  soldiers 
afterward  gathered  round,  until  in  all,  probably,  there  were 
two  or  three  hundred  people  present.  The  ceremonies 
opened  with  the  hymn,  “ Come  Thou  fount  of  every  bless- 
ing.” Everybody  turned  and  looked  across  the  desolate 
valley  where  great  streams  of  flame  were  lifting  from  scores 
of  fires,  burning  up  the  countless  tons  of  debris  and  thous- 
ands of  men  and  teams  were  feeding  the  flames. 

When  Mr.  Chapman  read  the  hymn  beginning  with  the 
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line : “ Streams  of  mercy  never  ceasing,”  the  look  on  the 
faces  of  the  audience  was  for  a moment  strangely  question- 
ing. They  sang  the  music  to  the  rippling  of  the  shallow 
river  over  its  stony  bed,  which  served  as  a running  accom- 
paniment to  the  song,  and  murmured  a soft  melancholy 
music,  far  different  from  the  harsh  roar  of  its  thunder  at 
that  time,  when  thousands  of  houses  came  bowling  down 
like  mountains  before  its  rush.  The  Chaplain  then  read 
the  psalm,  “ I will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times.” 

A prayer  was  made  after  this  by  Mr.  Fulton,  manager 
of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  and  after  another  hymn,  “ Jesus 
lover  of  my  soul,”  amidst  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  women, 
Chaplain  Maguire  made  his  address.  Among  other  things 
he  said  : 

“ George  Moses  here,  tells  me  that  his  wife,  while  the 
flood  was  at  its  height  and  their  house  was  being  beaten 
about,  sang  that  hymn.  There  was  another  woman,  we 
are  told,  who  floated  down  the  river  on  a piece  of  wreck- 
age, singing  the  same  holy  and  comforting  song.  Loud 
above  the  noise  and  roar  of  the  torrent  and  the  shrieks  of 
drowning  people,  the  spectators  heard  her  singing,  ‘ Other 
refuge  have  I none,  hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee.’ 
Then  there  was  a crash  and  the  woman  was  thrown  be- 
neath the  water,  where  she  found  eternal  rest.  The  song 
that  ended  with  the  words  that  I have  quoted,  was  not 
lost — the  rest  of  it  was  sung  in  Paradise.  I lived  in  Johns- 
town three  years,  and  never  was  a man  more  kindly  and 
courteously  treated  than  the  people  of  this  place  treated 
me.  Yesterday  I searched-  long  before  I found  even  a 
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foundation  of  the  house  where  I used  to  live,  and  when  I 
looked  for  mj  old  friends,  for  the  people  who  used  to  sit 
at  my  table,  I could  not  find  one  of  them.  Some  one 
asked  me,  where  is  your  religion  now?  I answered,  our 
God  owns  both  sides  of  the  river.  What  matters  it  which 
side  we  are  on?” 

Manager  Fulton,  who  is  a big,  sympathetic  looking  man 
with  iron  grey  hair  and  whiskers,  made  a speech  in  which 
this  significant  remark  occurred  : 

“ I hold  in  my  possession  to-day,  and  I thank  God  that 
I do,  my  own  report  made  years  ago,  in  which  I told  these 
people,  who  for  purposes  for  which  I will  not  mention,  de- 
sired to  seclude  themselves  in  the  mountains,  that  their 
dam  was  dangerous.  I told  them  that  the  dam  would 
break  sometime  and  cause  just  such  a disaster  as  this.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  experiences  of  his 
own  family,  who  with  several  visitors  were  at  home  in  the 
house  when  the  wave  came  : 

“ They  had  reached  the  third  story  beneath  the  man- 
sard roof,  and  crept  up  on  the  roof  as  the  house  was  swept 
away.  On  the  roof  they  drifted  against  Alma  Hall,  and 
climbed  up  on  the  roof  of  that  building  which  sheltered  so 
many  people  besides  themselves.  The  last  one  had  not 
left  the  roof  a second,  when  it  swung  away  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  A little  girl  had  been  visiting  us,  and  had  been 
cared  for  by  my  little  daughter  Nannie.  They  told  the 
child  to  climb  up  on  the  roof.  She  drew  back  and  said,  4 I 
won’t  go  till  after  Nannie  Fulton  has  gone.’  She  would 
have  died  rather  than  have  left  Nannie  behind.  Talk 
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about  miracles,  why,  we  have  them  right  here.  There  was 
one  of  our  Elders.  He  said  a number  of  others  were  im- 
prisoned beneath  a mansard  roof  in  which  there  was  no 
opening.  Another  building  washed  against  it,  and  it 
cracked  apart.  The  endangered  captives  crept  out,  and 
the  next  moment  something  else  came  along  and  crashed 
into  the  roofing,  closing  the  crack  again,  but  they  were  all 
safe.” 

Mr.  Fulton  proceeded  to  talk  about  the  Cambria  Iron 
Works. 

“ The  question  is  often  asked,  are  we  going  to  rebuild 
the  Cambria  shops.  We  are.”  (Some  one  in  the  audience 
said,  “ Thank  God  !”  There  was  a general  Amen.)  “ Johns- 
town,” he  continued,  “is  going  to  be  rebuilt.  I cannot 
speak  officially  of  the  Gautier  Works,  but  I believe  they 
will  be  rebuilt  too,  and  larger  than  ever.  We  are  taking 
care  of  our  men  and  we  had  3000  of  them  at  work  last 
week.  We  went  around  among  them,  and  when  we  saw  a 
man  whose  wife  and  children  were  saved,  though  his  home 
and  the  savings  of  years  might  have  been  lost,  we  said, 
God  bless  your  soul,  man,  you’re  rich.  Haven’t  you  your 
family?  Get  to  work,  clean  up  your  department,  set  your 
lathes  going  again.  The  furnaces  are  all  right,  the  steel 
works  are  all  right.  Get  to  work,  I say.  That’s  the  way 
to  look  at  this  sort  of  thing — make  the  best  of  it.  To-day 
not  a hand  is  working  in  the  yards.  There  has  been  too 
much  Sunday  work  there  in  the  past,  there  will  be  less  in 
the  future.  Sunday  work  doesn’t  pay.  Don’t  understand 
that  I refer  to  this  work  over  there  (pointing  to  the  broad 
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flat  swarming  with  men  and  blazing  fires)  that  is  a work  of 
mercy  and  should  go  on  Sunday  or  no  Sunday. ” 

There  were  approving  murmurs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  ministers  had  conferred  reprovingly  on  the  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  that  was  going  on  around  them. 

Manager  Fulton  proceeded  to  talk  further  in  the  most 
encouraging  strain.  He  said : 

“ Vice-president  Stackhouse  told  me,  we  must  get  lum- 
ber at  once,  to  help  our  men,  rebuild  their  homes.  In 
every  possible  manner  we  must  help  them  get  back  their 
homes.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  friends,  we  are  going  to 
stand  by  the  Cambria  men.  Think  how  much  worse  it 
might  have  been.  Give  thanks  for  that  great  stone  bridge 
that  saved  hundreds  of  lives.  Give  thanks  that  it  did  not 
come  in  the  night.  Trust  in  God.  Johnstown  has  had  its 
day  of  woe  and  ruin.  It  will  have  its  day  of  renewed  pros- 
perity. Labor,  energy,  and  capital,  by  God’s  grace,  shall 
make  the  city  more  thriving  than  ever  in  the  past. 

INTERESTING  CATHOLIC  SERVICES. 

Father  Talmey,  Priest  of  St.  John’s  Catholic  church  in 
Johnstown,  which  was  both  flooded  and  burned,  also  held 
a service.  It  was  in  the  open  air  near  Sandyvale  cemetery, 
where  those  who  died  in  the  flood  were  buried.  There  was 
a grassy  lawn  sloping  toward  a grape  arbor.  The  lawn  wras 
the  auditorium,  and  beneath  the  leafy  shade  of  the  arbor 
the  priest  had  set  up  the  altar  of  God.  Several  hundred  peo- 
ple, including  a great  proportion  of  women  had  assembled. 
All  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  old  priest  and  the  rude  altar, 
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but  all  felt  that  it  was  even  more  sacred  than  if  it  were  em- 
bellished with  the  gorgeous  accompaniments  of  a great 
cathedral,  and  made  thrilling  with  the  music  of  a great 
choir.  After  mass  had  been  said,  the  venerable  priest  de- 
livered an  address  in  which  he  told  the  congregation  to 
search  for  all  destitute  and  orphan  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  A committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  children  and  take  them  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  agreed  to  find  homes  for 
them.  It  was  a highly  dramatic  circumstance  that  while 
the  congregation  were  fervently  worshipping  before  the  rus- 
tic altar  beneath  the  arbor,  workmen  were  placing  dynamite 
beneath  the  walls  of  their  old  church,  and  soon  afterwards 
these  came  down  with  a mighty  crash,  sending  a huge  cloud 
of  dust  high  in  the  air. 

At  St.  Joseph’s  German  Catholic  church,  the  hallway  of 
whose  parsonage  was  left  almost  whole,  gathered  about  one 
hundred  people,  the  survivors  of  a once  large  congregation, 
who  knelt  before  a little  altar  decorated  with  paper  flowers 
and  one  candle.  The  people  knelt  upon  a floor  still  damp 
from  the  flood.  Over  their  heads  were  suspended  from  the 
walls,  water- stained  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  im- 
maculate conception. 

The  small  band  that  remained*  of  the  two  Catholic 
churches  of  Cambria  City,  met  in  St.  Columbus’  church,  the 
only  one  in  that  city  in  condition  to  be  used.  The  floors 
were  dirty  and  broken,  and  the  marks  of  the  flood  had  dis- 
figured the  walls  high  above  the  people’s  heads.  Three 
priests  performed  the  masses,  and  Father  Smith  assured 
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the  people  that  the  fact  that  their  friends  had  died  invoking 
the  mercy  of  God,  would  compensate  for  the  misfortune 
that  the  last  rites  had  not  been  administered.  He  urged 
every  one  to  go  to  work  at  once  to  rearrange  their  abodes. 
They  should  not  think  of  going  away.  Specially  did  he 
warn  them  not  to  attempt  to  realize  the  first  offer  of  pur- 
chase that  might  be  offered. 

A PRACTICAL  SERMON. 

“ It  is  a hard  thing  to  lose  them  all,”  he  said.  “ You 
have  been  visited  by  a calamity  the  most  terrible  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  but  we  know  that  our  dead 
are  happy.  They  died  with  prayer  upon  their  lips.  The 
testimony  of  every  one  who  escaped  tells  how  our  Catho- 
lics turned  to  God  in  their  last  hours ; and  oh,  those  were 
fervent  prayers.  Our  God  is  a just  God,  a merciful  God, 
and  he  hearkened  to  those  prayers.  A simple  act  of  con- 
trition was  enough.  To  be  sure  they  did  not  have  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church,  but  these  were  not  necessary,  and  God 
will  measure  man’s  life  only  by  man’s  opportunities. 

“ Now  what  is  your  duty  ? It  is  to  work,  to  stand  up 
like  men,  to  be  energetic,  to  be  of  hope  for  the  future. 
Do  not  despair.  This  town  has  not  been  washed  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  forever.  A newer,  a fairer, 
a better  town  will  spring  up  in  its  place.  Be  men,  be 
women.  The  eyes  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are  fixed  upon 
this  valley.  Show  them  that  you  are  men,  and  that  great 
as  this  disaster  is,  even  it  cannot  cast  you  down.  Do 
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not  leave  this  place.  It  is  your  home  and  must  be  yonr 
home  in  the  future.  Do  not  despair  and  do  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  those  who  would  seek  to  buy  your  prop- 
erty for  a few  hundred  dollars.  They  are  not  offering 
you  money  through  any  desire  to  aid  you,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves.  In  one  year  from  now 
you  will  have  a new  town.  The  great  industries  of  the 
valley  will  not  be  removed.  Help  yourselves  and  God 
will  help  you.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights,  however,  of  that 
Sunday  in  Cambria  City,  was  the  intense  fervor  and  joy 
with  which  many  Catholics  knelt  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s 
church.  Here  they  bowed  down  before  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  so  miraculously  preserved  from  the  flood,  and  gazed 
with  wonder  when  they  saw  even  the  delicate  lily  in  the 
Virgin’s  hand,  as  white  and  spotless  as  ever.  A brown 
band  upon  the  lace  curtains,  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  floor,  showed  how  high  the  water  came.  Above  that  the 
curtains  were  unstained.  The  effect  of  the  clean,  bright 
statue  amidst  the  mud,  and  filth,  and  wreck  of  the  church, 
was  certainly  very  startling.  Somewhat  to  the  disgust  of 
those  who  believed  a miracle  had  been  wrought,  certain 
cynics  and  unbelievers  assert  that  the  statue  before  the 
flood  stood  upon  a pedestal  several  feet  from  the  floor, 
which  kept  it  above  the  water.  The  pedestal  was  smashed, 
but  held  the  statue  up  until  the  water  subsided,  when  it 
was  removed  and  the  statue  lowered. 

The  German  Lutheran  church?  was  used  as  usual  by  the 
congregation,  as  it  happened  to  have  the  best  preserved 
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auditorium  of  any  church  in  the  valley.  This  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  floor  was  a Sunday-school  room. 
The  latter-named  room  is  a complete  ruin,  the  grass  hav- 
ing already  begun  to  sprout  in  the  muck  on  the  floor. 

WHAT  THE  WORKMEN  FOUND  IN  THE  SAND. 

The  laborers  had  a gruesome  task  in  their  digging 
among  the  sand  which  overlaid  the  streets  of  the  ruined 
city.  For  instance : on  Main  Street,  a few  days  after  the 
flood,  the  laborers  were  engaged  in  removing  a great  pile 
of  timber  and  miscellaneous  wreckage.  Underneath  the 
mass,  which  was  as  high  as  the  second  story  windows  of  a 
house,  were  found  a young  woman  and  a little  tiny  baby. 
The  girl  must  have  been  very  handsome  when  in  the  flush 
of  youth  and  health.  Seized  with  compassion,  even  at  the 
moment  of  her  own  flight,  she  had  seized  a helpless  infant 
to  which  she  was  noj;  connected  by  ties  of  blood.  Her 
close-cut*  brown  hair  was  filled  with  sand  and  mud,  and  a 
piece  of  brass  wire  was  wound  around  the  head  and  neck. 
A loose  cashmere  house-gown  was  partly  torn  from  her 
figure,  and  one  slipper,  a little  bead-embroidered  affair, 
covered  a silk-stockened  foot.  Each  arm  was  tightly 
clasped  around  the  baby. 

The  rigidity  of  death  had  not  passed  away,  but  the 
arms  were  fixed  in  that  position  as  if  they  wTere  composed 
of  steel  instead  of  muscle  and  bone.  The  girl’s  fingers 
were  embedded  in  the  sides  of  the  baby,  as  if  the  pro- 
tector had  made  a final  effort  not  to  be  separated  from 
her  little  charge,  and  to  save  the  tiny  life  if  it  could  be 
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done.  The  body  of  the  young  woman  was  identified,  but 
the  babe  remained  unknown. 

In  another  case  a trio  of  bodies  was  found  near  the 
Hurlburt  House  under  peculiar  circumstances.  They  were 
hidden  beneath  a pile  of  wreckage  at  least  25  feet  in 
height.  A husband  had  bound  around  the  waist  of  his 
wife  and  son  a coil  of  quarter-inch  rope,  so  fastened  that 
they  were  all  bound  together.  The  hands  of  the  boy  were 
clasped  by  the  mother,  and  the  arms  of  the  father  were 
stretched  out  as  if  to  ward  off  all  danger.  The  father 
probably  knotted  the  rope  during  the  awful  moments  of 
suspense  between  the  coming  of  the  flood  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  house.  The  united  strength  of  the  three  could 
not  resist  the  mighty  force  of  the  great  waters,  and  they 
were  swept  like  so  many  straws  on  the  boiling  surge. 

MR.  WOODRUFF’S  STORY. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Woodruff,  editor  of  the  Johnstown  Democrat, 
has  his  tale  of  experiences,  like  all  others  in  the  fated  city. 

He  was  at  the  office  of  his  paper,  which  was  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  B.  R.  station.  This  brick 
structure  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  force  of  the  flood, 
and  its  preservation  from  ruin  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts 
of  the  general  catastrophe.  A pile  of  freight  cars  lodged  at 
the  corner  of  the  building,  and  the  breakwater  thus  formed, 
checked  the  onset  of  the  almost  irresistible  battering  rams, 
Mr.  Woodruff  with  his  two  sons  remained  in  the  building 
until  the  following  day. 

All  night  long  he  witnessed  people  floating  by  on  the 
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roofs  of  houses  or  on  various  kind  of  wreckage.  He  was 
enabled  to  rescue  a number  of  persons  through  the  windows. 

A man  and  his  wife  with  three  children  were  pulled  in 
with  many  others.  After  a while  the  mother,  for  the  first 
time  remembered  that  her  baby  of  fifteen  months  was  left 
behind.  Her  grief  was  violent  and  her  cries  were  mingled 
with  the  groans  of  her  husband,  who  lay  on  the  floor  with 
a broken  leg.  The  next  day  the  baby  was  found  when  the 
water  subsided,  amidst  a pile  of  wreckage  outside  the  build- 
ing, and  it  was  alive  and  uninjured. 

During  the  first  few  hours  Mr.  Woodruff  felt  sure 
that  the  building  would  be  swept  away  every  moment 
and  awaited  his  fate  in  awful  suspense.  Of  his  own 
house  not  a vestige  was  left. 

THE  BYKOSE  FAMILY. 

• 

In  a comfortable  frame-house  in  Union  Street  resided 
Mrs.  O.  W.  By  rose,  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
When  the  flood  struck  the  house,  they  were  in  the  attic,  to 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  rising  water  during  the 
day.  The  house  was  washed  from  its  foundation  at  once, 
and  carried  off  on  its  dangerous  journey  over  the  seething 
waters.  Mrs.  Byrose  and  her  children  clung  to  each  other, 
expecting  every  minute  to  meet  death,  and  determined  to 
die  as  closely  united  as  they  had  been  during  life.  As  the 
house  was  carried  along  and  rocked  back  and  forth  by  the 
angry  flood,  the  chimney  fell  and  crashed  through  the  floor, 
and  the  bricks  were  strewn  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  house  was  caught  in  the  jam  and  hold  about  200  feet 
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above  the  bridge  and  about  150  feet  from  the  shore.  The 
terrified  inmates  retained  their  presence  of  mind  and 
struggled,  one  by  one,  through  the  hole  made  by  the  fallen 
chimney.  They  were  seen  by  those  on  the  shore,  hundreds 
of  whom  thronged  the  bank  with  ladders  and  ropes  and  all 
the  other  appliances  necessary  to  rescue  the  people  stranded 
on  the  bridge.  After  much  difficulty,  the  whole  family  was 
rescued,  and  not  a moment  too  soon.  Yery  shortly 
after  the  house  caught  fire  from  the  burning  debris  and 
was  swiftly  consumed. 

SWEPT  FROM  HIS  SIDE. 

A few  days  after  the  day  of  the  disaster,  an  old  grey- 
bearded  man  stood  amid  the  blackened  logs  and  ashes 
through  which  the  turbid  waters  of  Conemaugh  made 
their  way,  wringing  his  hands  and  moaning  in  a way 
that  brought  tears  to  all  spectators.  This  was  a Mr. 
Gilmore,  one  of  the  well  to  do  residents  of  Johnstown 
who  had  lived  on  the  corner  of  Conemaugh  and  Main 
Streets.  Being  on  the  low  ground,  the  house  was 
caught  by  the  rush  of  the  flood,  and  the  family  consisting 
of  Mr.  Gilmore,  his  brother,  wife,  four  children  and  mother- 
in-law,  ran  to  the  second  story,  where  they  were  joined  by 
little  Frances  Fields  and  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Potter. 

When  the  inundation  rushed  down  from  South  Fork, 
the  side  of  the  house  was  torn  out  and  the  water  poured 
into  the  second  floor.  Mr.  Gilmore  scrambled  up  on  some 
floating  debris  and  his  brother  attempted  to  pass  the 
women  and  children  to  him.  Before  this  could  be  done 
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successfully,  tlie  whole  building  toppled  over  and  the 
family  was  swept  from  his  side. 

His  brother  disappeared  for  a moment  under  the  boil- 
ing waters,  but  at  once  came  to  the  surface  and  was  hauled 
upon  the  roof.  The  two  brothers  then  strove  like  mad- 
men to  tear  a hole  in  the  roof  of  the  house  with  their  naked 
hands.  But  all  efforts  were  unavailing.  They  themselves 
were  soon  struggling  for  their  own  lives  in  the  wreck  at  the 
viaduct,  but  they  finally  reached  the  shore.  The  body  of 
Mrs.  Gilmore  was  taken  from  the  ruins  afterwards,  little 
mutilated,  but  bloated  by  the  water.  Two  of  the  children 
had  been  burned  almost  to  cinders,  their  arms  and  legs 
alone  retaining  anything  like  their  original  shape. 

HOUSES  FLOATING  BACK  AND  FORTH. 

The  remarkable  stories  told  about  people  floating  a 
mile  up  the  river,  and  then  back  and  forth  two  or  three 
times,  are  easily  credible  after  seeing  the  marks  of  the 
strange  course  the  flood  took.  Spectators  who  stood  at  the 
ruins  of  Poplar  Street  bridge  saw  four  women  afloat  upon 
the  stream,  turn  a short  distance  above  and  come  back,  go 
past  again,  and  again  return.  Then  they  were  borne  again 
on  the  current  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  were  res- 
cued as  they  passed  the  second  story  window  of  a school- 
house. 

A man  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  attie  of  his  house, 
put  his  wife  and  two  children  on  a roof  that  was  eddying 
past,  and  stayed  behind  to  die  alone.  They  floated  up  the 
stream  and  then  came  back,  and  finally  got  upon  the  roof 
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ot  the  very  house  they  had  left  and  the  whole  family  was 
saved. 

ARRANGING  HIS  OWN  FUNERAL. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  noted  at  Grubb- 
towH,  which  is  above  Kernville  on  Stony  Creek.  A house 
came  by  there  which  had  been  carried  all  the  way  from 
Woodvale.  On  it  was  a man  who  lived  in  Grubbtown  but 
had  been  working  at  Woodvale  when  the  flood  came.  He 
was  carried  past  his  own  home,  and  with  great  resignation 
requested  the  spectators  at  the  bridge  to  say  good-bye  for 
him  to  his  wife.  The  house  passed  the  bridge  three  times, 
the  man  carrying  on  a conversation  with  the  people  on 
shore,  and  directing  how  his  body  should  be  buried  if  it 
were  found.  The  third  time  the  house  went  up,  it  grounded 
at  Grubbtown,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  man  was  safe  at 
home. 

Three  girls  who  went  by  on  a roof,  crawled  into  the 
branches  of  a tree,  and  were  forced  to  stay  there  all  night 
before  they  could  make  anyone  understand  where  they 
were.  At  one  time  many  scores  of  floating  houses  were 
wedged  in  near  the  ruins  of  Poplar  Street  bridge.  Four 
brave  fellows  went  out  from  shore,  and  stepping  from  one 
roof  to  another,  rescued  twelve  women  and  children. 

MODESTY  YIELDS  TO  STARVATION. 

Several  women  crawled  from  roofs  into  the  attics  of 
houses  in  their  struggle  through  the  flood,  their  clothes  had 
all  been  torn  from  them,  and  rather  than  appear  on  the 
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streets,  though  they  could  easily  have  got  out  of  their 
confinement  with  safety,  they  stayed  till  hunger  forced 
them  to  shout  from  the  windows  for  help.  Many  persons 
were  lost  by  being  crushed  to  death,  as  they  floated  past 
on  roofs,  houses  toppling  over  and  killing  them. 

A HEROIC  GIRL. 

A daughter  of  Mr.  Duncan,  superintendent  of  a street- 
car company,  is  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  heroines 
of  the  flood.  She  had  a terrific  struggle  in  rescuing  her 
mother  and  baby  sister.  Mrs.  Duncan  and  family  had 
taken  refuge  on  a roof,  where  they  floated  about  for  some 
time,  when  a huge  log  came  whirling  down  the  river.  It 
struck  the  house  with  tremendous  force,  and  knocked  Mrs. 
Duncan  and  her  younger  daughter  into  the  swift  current. 
Alvina,  a girl  only  fifteen  years  old,  leaped  at  once  into  the 
river,  and  after  a hard  struggle,  successfully  landed  both 
on  the  roof  of  a house  again.  This  brave  girl  could  not 
swim  but  caught  at  one  piece  of  drift  and  then  another 
till  she  was  able  to  draw  her  loved  ones  from  the  jaws 
of  the  insatiable  flood. 

FREAKS  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where  the  back-water 
went  up  the  valley  of  Stony  Creek  with  diminished  force, 
there  were  many  strange  scenes.  Houses  were  toppled 
over  each  other  in  rows  and  left  where  they  were  thrown. 
One  of  them  was  turned  completely  upside  down,  and 
stood  with  its  roof  on  the  foundation  of  another  house  and 
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its  base  in  the  air.  When  the  owner  came  back  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  he  entered  his  house  through  the 
window  and  walked  about  on  the  ceiling.  Out  of  this 
house  a woman  and  two  children  escaped  safely  and  but 
little  hurt,  though  they  were  placed  on  their  heads  in  the 
whirl.  Every  house  had  its  own  story.  From  one  a 
woman  shut  up  in  the  garret,  escaped  by  chopping  a hole 
in  the  roof.  From  another  a Hungarian  leaped  to  the 
shore  and  went  whirling  past,  fell  25  feet  upon  a pile  of 
iron  and  escaped  with  a broken  leg.  Another  house  is  said 
to  have  come  all  the  way  from  very  nearly  the  start  of  the 
flood,  to  have  circled  around  with  the  back-water,  and 
finally  to  have  landed  on  the  flats  of  lower  Johnstown. 

HE  SAVED  HIS  MOTHER  AND  SISTER  BUT  LOST  HIS  OWN  LIFE. 

A man  who  came  up  from  Lockport,  which  is  below 
Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh,  told  an  interesting  story. 

“ On  the  roof  of  a house  were  a young  man,  his  mother, 
and  a young  girl,  apparently  his  sister.  They  passed  un- 
der the  Lockport  bridge,  and  here  the  roof  was  held  for  a 
moment  in  an  eddy.  ' The  men  on  the  bridge,  alert  for 
saving  life,  threw  them  a rope.  The  young  man  below 
caught  and  tried  to  make  it  fast  around  his  mother  and 
then  around  his  sister.  Either  afraid  to  use  it  or  unwilling 
to  leave  him  behind,  they  refused  the  proffered  succor. 
They  tried  to  make  him  use  the  rope,  but  the  young  fellow 
threw  it  away  and  stayed  with  them.  The  roof  was  swept 
onward  and  in  a short  time  was  lodged  against  a large  tree. 
The  young  man  seized  his  mother  and  sister  and  placed 
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them  in  safety  among  the  branches,  and  immediately  the 
house  started  on  again.  His  foot  slipped  before  he  could 
himself  catch  a branch  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  water, 
disappearing  forever.” 

A TYPICAL  SCENE. 

On  the  west  side  of  Johnstown  one  or  two  little  streets 
were  saved  from  the  flood.  For  several  days  after  the 
great  destruction,  these  streets  were  crowded  with  the  sur- 
vivors. The  conversation  which  might  be  overheard  at 
that  time  was  singularly  significant  of  the  condition  of 
mind  which  had  been  imposed  on  those  wdio  still  lived. 

“ Hello,  Will,  where’s  Jim  ?” 

“He’s  lost!” 

“ Is  that  so  ? Good-bye  !” 

Again. 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  Holden.  Did  you  save  Mrs.  Hol- 
den?” 

“No,  she  went  with  the  house.  You  lost  your  two  boys, 
didn’t  you  ?” 

“ Yes.  Good  morning.” 

Two  women  met  on  the  narrow  rope  bridge  spanning 
the  creek.  As  they  pass  one  would  say  : 

“How  about  aunt  Mary  ?” 

“ Oh,  she’s  lost,  so  is  cousin  Hattie.” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A PERSISTENT  SEEKER. 

One  of  the  most  resolute  searchers  for  the  dead  was 
Mr.  Cyrus  Chick,  whose  brother  and  sister-in-law  were  on 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  train  which  was  struck  by  the 
flood  at  East  Conemaugh.  He  is  reported  to  have  spent 
more  than  a thousand  dollars  in  his  search.  Mrs.  Chick 
was  the  instrument  of  his  success  in  finding  the  body  of 
his  sister-in-law.  The  body  of  a pitifully  battered  woman 
was  discovered  at  Nineveh,  far  below  Johnstown,  which 
no  one  had  recognized.  It  had  to  be  buried  speedily  un- 
der one  of  three  mounds  which  will  hereafter  be  such  a con- 
spicuous and  solemn  memorial  on  the  hill  above  Nineveh. 
Her  clothing  was  kept,  and  Mrs.  Chick  established  her 
identity  by  recognizing  an  old  fashioned  net-work  garter. 

The  immense  mass  of  debris  between  Nineveh  and  New 
Florence  was  no  less  than  in  Johnstown.  Trees,  timbers 
of  all  descriptions,  roofs,  clapboards,  floor  beams,  plank, 
relics  of  railroad  cars,  some  of  them  indeed  being  almost 
complete,  the  iron-work  of  bridges,  and  every  possible 
kind  of  household  furniture  and  utensils,  were  heaped  far 
and  wide.  Many  of  them  had  been  carried  across  the  field, 
the  surface  of  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  by  a 
road-making  machine.  Alongside  a freight  car  were  sev- 
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eral  account  books  and  a diary  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Ful- 
ton, an  officer  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Co.  In  the  diary, 
under  tlie  date  of  April  15,  1865,  was  this  entry : “ In 
office,  cold  day.”  The  writer  evidently  had  not  at  this  time 
heard  the  news  of  the  day.  After  this  entry  was  all  the  evi- 
dence of  horror  which  could  be  compressed  into  a dozen 
exclamation  marks,  “President  Lincoln  killed,  Secretary 
Seward  also  murdered.” 

HOW  MR.  CYRUS  ELDER  ESCAPED  THE  MAD  TORRENT 

Mr.  Elder  is  General  Counsel  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Co., 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  a wealthy  citizen  of  Johnstown. 
Narrowly  escaping  with  his  own  life,  he  lost  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  recent  disaster.  He  told  his  story  in  his 
room  at  the  First  National  Bank,  amid  the  ruins,  this 
building  having  been  one  of  the  few  important  ones  which 
escaped  the  flood. 

“ I returned  from  Chicago,”  he  said,  “ on  the  morning 
of  the  flood  by  the  day  express.  I saw  on  approaching 
the  town  that  the  waters  were  out,  but  was  not  at  all 
alarmed  as  we  have  repeated  floods  of  that  kind  here.  I 
was  unable  to  reach  my  house,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
the  station,  but  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  my 
family,  who  waved  to  me  as  an  indication  that  I was  recog- 
nized. I then  went  up  to  the  upper  bridge  at  the  Gautier 
Works  and  crossed  over  to  Conemaugh,  where  I hired  a 
wagon  to  take  me  to  my  home.  When  we  got  to  within  a 
square  of  my  house  the  driver  refused  to  go  any  farther. 

“ I then  went  back  to  my  brother’s  house  on  Bedford 
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Street,  and,  after  some  time,  procured  a boat.  It  was  a 
mere  shell,  which  the  young  men  had  out  for  sport.  My 
passage  down  Main  Street  in  the  boat  was  regarded  with 
much  amusement  by  the  business  men  along  the  street  in 
their  places  of  business.  I got  down  in  this  boat  to  Market 
Street,  which  is  a square  from  my  house,  and  there  the 
boatman  refused  to  proceed  further.  I got  back  with  some 
difficulty  to  the  corner  of  the  public  square,  where  the  boat 
was  upset  and  I was  thrown  into  the  water.  The  onlookers 
regarded  it  as  a good  joke  while  my  mind  was  not  troubled 
at  all. 

“ I got  out  of  the  water  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  by 
means  of  a wagon  and  reached  my  brother’s  house,  where 
my  brother,  his  wife,  and  myself  waited  for  the  waters  to 
subside.  I had  partly  changed  my  clothing,  and  we  were 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  when  I heard  a hideous  roar 
of  the  coming  avalanche  of  water  and  saw  the  tidal  wave 
rushing  down  upon  us  and  bearing  upon  its  crest  every  de- 
scription of  wreckage.  I called  to  my  brother  and  his 
wife  and  we  all  ran  upstairs  together.  Part  of  the  house 
then  fell,  and  I was  struck  on  the  head  by  the  falling  wall. 
A moment  later  I found  my  feet  fastened  in  the  wall  and 
one  arm  pinioned,  but  my  body  and  head  were  free.  I 
heard  my  brother  and  sister-in-law  speak  and  knew  they 
were  safe.  I was  extricated  by  them,  and  escaped  to  the 
third  floor  while  the  water  was  rising  rapidly. 

“ I wish,”  he  continued,  “ to  correct  a popular  error 
which  has  beeii  created  by  public  comment  within  the 
past  few  days.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
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which  appears  in  print  to-day  in  regard  to  the  South  Fork 
dam,  and  I think  it  is  my  duty  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  what  I know  about  this  matter.  When  the  re- 
building of  the  dam  was  begun  some  years  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  was  very  seriously 
concerned  about  it,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its 
construction.  Referring  the  matter  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
company,  a gentleman  of  high  scientific  reputation,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  general  engineers,  he  condemned  sev- 
, eral  matters  in  the  way  of  construction,  and  reported  that 
this  had.  been  changed,  and  that  the  dam  was  perfectly 
safe..  The  President  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  being 
still  anxious,  thought  it  might  be  good  policy  to  have  some 
one  inside  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  corporation  owning 
the  dam.  The  funds  of  the  company  were  therefore  used 
to  purchase  two  shares  of  its  stock,  which  were  placed  in 
the  name  of  D.  J.  Morrell.  After  his  death  these  shares 
were  transferred  to  and  are  still  held  by  me,  although  they 
are  the  property  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  I don’t 
know’  of  any  public  or  private  expression  of  the  citizens  in 
regard  to  the  safety  of  this  dam  for  a number  of  years 
past.  I heard  immediately  after  this  disaster  much  un- 
justifiable censure  of  the  Pittsburgh  gentlemen  who  belong 
to  the  club  and  had  cottages  for  their  families  erected  at 
the  lake.  I think  when  the  facts  are  knowrn  that  these 
censures  will  cease.  I am  sure  it  will  be  a matter  of  unend- 
ing grief  to  these  men  that  they  should  have  been  unfortu 
nately  connected  with  this  calamity.” 
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AN  OBSTINATE  WOMAN. 

Wandering  about  near  the  ruins  of  Wood,  Morrell  & 
Co.’s  store  on  the  third  day  after  the  flood  could  be  seen 
a man  who  looked  a picture  of  the  Tennessee  mountain- 
eers as  depicted  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
but  he  had  a tale  of  woe  on  his  haggard  and  hairy  face 
beyond  the  power  of  any  artist  to  draw.  Tall,  thin,  bent, 
he  was  from  his  appearance  abjectly  poor.  He  told  two 
strangers  how  he  had  lived  just  across  from  the  store  with 
his  wife  and  eight  children.  With  the  rising  of  the  waters 
and  the  message  that  the  dam  was  in  danger,  that  came  to 
Johnstown,  he  told  his  wife  to  get  the  children  together 
and  come  with  him.  The  water  was  deep  in  the  streets 
and  the  passage  to  the  bluff  was  difficult.  She  laughed  at 
him,  told  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dam  : they  had  heard 
that  too  often  to  be  guided  by  any  such  story.  He  urged, 
ordered,  pleaded  with  her,  did  everything  but  forcibly  carry 
her  away,  but  she  still  refused  to  come.  At  last  he  set  the 
example  and  dashed  out  through  the  water,  calling  to  his 
wife  to  follow.  As  his  feet  touched  rising  ground,  he  saw 
the  wall  of  water  rolling  down  the  valley.  He  scrambled 
up  the  bank,  helped  by  the  rising  water,  until  his  feet 
touched  solid  ground.  Turning  about  he  saw  at  that  mo- 
ment the  water  strike  his  house.  “ Then  I turned  my 
back,”  he  said;  “ I couldn’t  look  any  longer.”  Tears  ran 
down  his  face  as  he  said  this. 

Just  at  that  moment  a messenger  came  up  and  said  to 
him,  “ Your  wife  has  been  found.  They  got  her  down  at 
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Nineveh.  Her  brother  has  gone  to  fetch  her  np.”  Stolidly 
the  old  man  walked  away  with  the  man  who  brought  the 
good  tidings.  He  didn’t  seem  much  rejoiced  over  the 
news  about  his  wife,  remarked  one  of  the  strangers,  who 
had  yet  to  learn  that  Johnstown  people  speak  of  death 
and  the  dead  with  as  much  indirection  as  possible.  It 
was  the  wife’s  body,  not  the  wife,  that  the  messenger  was 
to  bring  up.  None  of  his  eight  children  had  been  recov- 
ered, and  the  old  man  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  great 
flood. 

The  avoidance  of  the  direct  words,  speaking  of  death,  is 
illustrated  further  by  an  account  published  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  Driving  through  the  mountains,  the  corre- 
spondent overtook  and  picked  up  a ragged  little  chap  not 
much  more  than  big  enough  to  walk.  From  his  clothing 
he  was  evidently  a refugee. 

“Where  are  your  folks?”  he  was  asked. 

“We’re  living  at  Aunty’s  now.” 

“ Did  you  all  get  out?” 

“ Oh,  we’re  all  right — that  is,  all  except  two  of  sister’s 
babies.  Mother  and  little  sister  wasn’t  home,  and  they  got 
out  all  right.” 

“Where  were  you?” 

“ Oh,  I was  at  sister’s  house.  We  was  all  in  the  water 
and  fire.  Sister’s  man — her  husband,  you  know — took  us 
up-stairs,  and  he  punched  a hole  through  the  roof,  and  we 
all  climbed  out  and  got  saved.” 

“ How  about  the  babies?” 

“ Oh,  sister  was  carrying  two  of  them  in  her  arms,  and 
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the  bureau  hit  her  and  knocked  them  out,  so  they  went 
down.” 

The  child  had  unconsciously  caught  one  of  the  oddest 
and  most  significant  tricks  of  speech  that  have  arisen  from 
the  calamity.  Nobody  here  speaks  of  a person’s  having 
been  drowned,  or  killed,  or  lost,  or  uses  any  other  of  the 
general  expressions  for  sudden  death.  They  have  simply 
“gone  down.”  Everybody  here  seems  to  avoid  harsh  words 
in  referring  to  the  possible  affliction  of  another.  Eupho- 
nistic  phrases  are  substituted  for  plain  questions.  Two 
old  friends  met  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  the  dis- 
aster. 

“ My  God ! I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  exclaimed  the  first. 
“Are  you  all  right?” 

“ Yes,  I’m  doing  first-rate,”  was  the  reply. 

The  first  friend  looked  awkwardly  about  a moment,  and 
then  asked  with  suppressed  eagerness : 

“And — and,  your  family — are  they  all — well?” 

There  was  a world  of  significance  in  the  hesitation  be- 
fore the  last  word. 

“Yes.  Thank  God,  not  one  of  them  went  down.” 

A man  who  looked  like  a prosperous  banker,  and  who 
had  evidently  come  from  a distance,  drove  through  the 
mountains  toward  South  Fork.  On  the  way  he  met  a 
handsome  young  man  in  a silk  hat,  mounted  on  a mule. 
The  two  shook  hands  eagerly. 

“ Have  you  anything  ?” 

“Nothing.  What  have  you?” 

“Nothing.” 
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Tlie  younger  man  turned  about  and  the  two  rode  cn 
silently  through  the  forest  road.  Inquiry  later  developed 
the  fact  that  the  aristocratic-looking  man  was  really  a banker 
whose  daughter  had  been  lost  from  one  of  the  overwhelmed 
trains.  The  young  man  was  his  son.  Both  had  been 
searching  for  some  (flue  to  the  young  woman’s  fate,  and 
each  was  ready  to  bear  bad  news  to  the  other  when  they 
met. 

A LITTLE  lad’s  NARRATIVE. 

A boy  named  Edward  Hartan  was  rescued  from  the 
roof  of  a house  by  means  of  a line  thrown  to  him  by  James 
Curry.  The  waters  were  carrying  the  child  down  to  a 
certain  death,  when  he  was  landed  in  a place  of  safety. 
The  youngster  spoke  as  follows  in  relating  his  experiences : 

“With  my  father  I was  spending  the  day  in  Cambria 
City.  In  the  house  at  the  time,  which  was  my  grand- 
father’s, were  Theodore,  Edward,  and  John  Kintz,  and 
John  Kintz,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary  Kintz  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kintz, 
Miss  Tracy  Kintz,  Mrs.  Biker  Smith,  John  Hirsch  and 
four  children,  my  father  and  myself.  About  five  o’clock 
there  was  a noise  of  roaring  water  and  screams  of  people. 
Soon  we  saw  houses  being  swept  away,  and  then  we  ran 
up  to  the  floor  above.  The  house  was  three  stories  in 
height  and  we  were  at  last  forced  to  the  very  top.  In  my 
fright  I jumped  on  an  old-fashioned  bed  with  heavy  posts 
Gradually  it  was  lifted  up  and  I found  that  the  house  was 
moving.  Still  the  bed  kept  rising  and  pressed  the  ceiling, 
till  finally  the  posts  struck  against  the  plaster.  It  yielded 
and  a section  of  the  roof  gave  way.  Then  suddenly  I 
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found  myself  on  the  roof  and  was  being  carried  down 
stream. 

“ Before  long  this  roof  began  to  part  and  I was  afraid  I 
was  going  to  be  drowned.  But  just  then  another  house 
with  a shingle  roof  floated  by,  and  I managed  to  crawl  on 
it  and  floated  away  down  the  stream.  I was  nearly  dead 
with  cold  before  I was  saved. 

, “ I didn’t  see  my  father  after  this.  My  poor  grand- 
father was  on  a tree,  but  he  must  have  been  drowned,  as 
the  waters  were  rising  fast.  I saw  nearly  all  of  those  who 
had  been  with  me  drown.  The  scenes  were  terrible. 
Live  and  dead  bodies  floated  all  around  me,  and  I could 
hear  people  shriek  and  see  them  disappear  under  the 
waters.  On  shore  we  could  see  people  who  were  trying  to 
save  us,  but  they  could  do  nothing,  and  only  a few  were 
caught.” 

a mother’s  devotion. 

Near  the  bridge  at  Bolivar  there  was  a pathetic  instance 
of  that  maternal  passion  which  is  woman’s  most  powerful 
instinct. 

Early  in  the  evening  a woman  and  her  two  young  chil- 
dren were  seen  to  pass  under  the  bridge,  perched  on  the 
roof  of  a coal-house.  A rope  was  thrown  to  the  woman, 
but  she  glanced  at  her  little  ones,  and  then,  as  all  could 
not  be  saved,  she  shook  her  head  at  her  would-be  res- 
cuers and  holding  her  babies  closer  to  her  breast,  was 
swept  on  through  the  rushing  whirlpool  of  waters.  It 
is  pleasant  to  add  that  this  devoted  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren were  rescued  a few  miles  down  the  river,  yet  it 
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was  only  to  find  that  the  father  of  the  little  family  was 
drowned. 

THE  LAST  PEAYEE. 

At  the  same  bridge  was  seen  a little  girl  who  passed 
under,  supported  on  some  fragments  of  a flooring.  She 
was  kneeling,  her  hair  was  loosely  thrown  about  her 
/ shoulders,  her  little  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  as  if  in  prayer.  Every  effort  was  made  . to 
save  this  little  creature,  but  each  proved  futile.  A rail- 
road man  standing  near  said  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
all  those  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror  more  piteous 
than  the  face  of  that  little  child  as  she  swept  by,  pouring 
out  her  last  prayer  to  God  before  she  was  destroyed  by 
the  pitiless  and  terrible  waters. 

All  night  long  the  crowd  stood  about  the  ruins  of  this 
bridge.  Waters  rushed  past,  carrying  with  them  parts  of 
houses,  furniture,  and  trees,  and  offering  sights  of  human 
despair  and  suffering,  which  burned  into  the  memories  of 
the  spectators  beyond  all  power  of  extinction. 

WHAT  ME.  BENSON  EXPEEIEN CED. 

At  Lockport,  about  18  miles  below  Johnstown,  an  old 
man  named  Eliel  Benson  was  saved.  He  was  a resident 
of  Cambria  City  and  there  were  ten  persons  besides  him- 
self in  his  house,  all  of  whom  he  believed  were  lost.  His 
description  of  the  scene  is  very  interesting : 

“Up  to  four  o’clock  the  water,  which  was  seven  feet 
deep  in  the  streets,  had  remained  stationary.  Then  came 
the  great  rush.  It  took  the  water  only  fifteen  minutes  to 
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rise  ten  feet,  and  in  five  minutes  later  fifty  houses  were 
floating  down  stream.  Every  one  of  them  had  people  in 
it,  and  as  they  were  carried  off  they  were  jammed  to- 
gether and  against  the  buildings  still  standing.  In  a few 
minutes  they  were  all  battered  to  fragments.  My  house 
was  smashed  to  pieces,  of  course,  with  the  rest,  but  I man- 
aged to  jump  on  a cellar  door.  The  flood,  which  was  roar- 
ing and  eddying  in  every  direction,  and  full  of  the  most 
dangerous  masses  which  battered  against  each  other  and 
everything  in  their  path,  brushed  me  off.  As  I got  a part- 
ing glimpse  backward  where  Cambria  City  stood,  there 
was  nothing  but  a vast  lake  of  water.  It  looked  as  if 
every  house  had  been  destroyed.  This  great  lake  was  full 
of  floating  timbers,  roofs,  rafts,  and  every  article  one  could 
think  of.  The  cries  of  struggling  people  adrift  were  fear- 
ful. I passed  my  son’s  wife  and  a man  clinging  to  the  roof 
of  a house.  I bade  them  good-bye.  I was  up  and  down 
in  the  water,  sometimes  under  it,  sometimes  clinging  to  a 
plank,  sometimes  swimming,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  go  down.  Occasionally  I was  sucked  into  a whirlpool, 
but  still  I was  preserved  by  a merciful  Providence.  I saw 
any  number  of  people  in  the  water  all  around  me,  many  of 
whom  were  struck  by  the  passing  timbers  and  killed  out- 
right, or  so  badly  hurt  that  they  drowned  at  once.” 

THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A PRIEST. 

The  German  priest  in  charge  of  the  Upper  Johnstown 
church,  tells  a thrilling  story  of  escape.  His  assistant  had 
respected  the  telegraphic  warning  and  fled  to  the  hillside. 
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The  older  father  thought  the  church  was  the  right  place 
for  him  to  die  in,  in  case  the  flood  should  prove  overwhelm- 
ing. He  immediately  repaired  to  the  sacred  place  and 
knelt  in  prayer,  but  he  was  gradually  forced  to  ascend  the 
spiral  stairs  as  the  waters  increased  in  height.  When  the 
flood  was  at  its  very  top,  he  had  gone  half  way  up  the  stee- 
ple, where  he  remained  in  prayer  till  the  waters  subsided. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  declare  that  they  heard  the  roar 
of  the  approaching  flood  and  ran  for  shelter  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Convent  school  near  the  church.  They  sur- 
rounded the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  sought  the  Lord  for 
mercy,  asking  that  their  lives  might  be  spared  if  He  in  his 
wisdom  deemed  it  wise.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there 
was  a terrible  crash.  The  heavy  timbers  had  literally  de- 
stroyed the  rear  portion  of  the  building,  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  the  other  half,  and  there  they  remained  till 
the  flood  had  subsided. 

WHAT  A NEW  YORK  MAN  SAW. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  of  New  York,  general  agent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  a passenger  on  a section  of 
the  day  express  which  met  the  flood  at  Conemaugh.  With 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  he  managed  to  get  to  Eatons- 
burg,  and  so  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety  after  a very 
thrilling  experience. 

“ I was  reading  a book,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “ while  we 
waited  at  Conemaugh.  The  water  was  high  but  no  one 
was  specially  alarmed.  We  had  been  talking  of  the  big- 
dam,  so  when  the  whistle  suddenly  began  blowing  we 
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started  for  the  windows.  It  required  but  a look  and  we 
were  all  on  the  run  faster  than  we  had  ever  ran  before. 
I helped  a lady  out  and  lost  my  hat.  We  all  escaped  but 
a lady  and  her  little  daughter  and  a Mr.  Griffiths,  who  was 
trying  to  save  her,  and  the  porter  and  cook.  Mr.  Griffiths 
got  the  lady  in  an  upper  berth.  Quickly  the  cook  took  an 
axe  and  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  car.  He  broke  into  the 
berth  and  chopped  a hole  in  it  sufficient  to  allow  the  lady 
and  Mr.  Griffith  to  escape,  should  the  water  fill  the  car. 

There  the  two  trains  stood  side  by  side.  The  engineer’s 
remained  at  their  posts  and  whistled  in  unison  to  keep  up 
their  courage.  The  second  section  slid  down  the  track 
three  car  lengths,  but  here  it  stopped,  braced  by  a break  in 
the  track.  Only  eight  persons  of  the  second  section  were 
drowned.  When  the  waters  receded,  we  returned  to  the 
car,  where  a new  danger  arose.  A half  a dozen  burly  cus- 
tomers came  to  the  cars  and  demanded  our  baggage.  They 
were  determined  to  loot  the  train.  None  of  us  had  a pis- 
tol, but  while  we  parleyed,  the  negro  porter  and  cooks 
spirited  our  baggage  away.  The  fellows  went  off,  but  soon 
returned  with  the  report  that  a flood  of  twenty  feet  was 
coming  down*.  This  didn’t  work,  and  they  went  to  the 
buffet  cars  and  carried  off  all  the  silverware.  The  train 
caught  fire  from  a car  of  lime.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  had  it  not  been  for  the  pillagers.  I tell  you  it 
was  grand  though,  when  the  waters  began  to  recede,  to 
hear  those  engineers  whistle  victorious  chords  and  cheer 
each  other  from  their  cabs. 
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AN  ANTE-MORTEM  NARRATIVE. 

On  Sunday  night,  after  the  flood,  George  Irwin,  a resi- 
dent of  Hillsdale,  Westmoreland  Co.,  was  discovered  in  a 
dying  condition  in  a clump  of  hushes  just  above  the  track 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  about  a mile  below  Johns- 
town. He  was  stretched  on  two  railroad  ties,  and  he  gasped 
as  if  in  the  very  agony  of  death.  He  was  revived  by  stim- 
ulants and  told  his  story. 

“ I was  visiting  friends  in  J ohnstown,  Friday,  when  the 
flood  came.  Without  a moment’s  warning  we  were  sub- 
merged, and  I was  taken  from  a window  of  the  house  where 
I was  caged,  by  Mr.  Hay,  a druggist,  but  lost  my  footing 
and  so  was  not  rescued.  I clung  to  a log  until  I struck  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  where  I caught  on  the  roof  of  the 
building.  I remained  there  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  was 
knocked  off  from  my  perch  by  a piece  of  driftwood.  I floated 
on  top  of  this  till  I got  down  here,  when  my  course  was  ar- 
rested by  an  apple  tree.  I saw  and  heard  many  other  victims 
sweep  by  me,  crying  piteously  for  some  one  to  save  them. 
One  woman  and  two  children  floating  in  apparent  safety, 
struck  the  corner  of  the  building  and  all  went  down  to- 
gether. I would  rather  have  died  then  and  there  than  to 
have  seen  that  sight.  I have  not  had  a morsel  of  food  for 
three  days,  and,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  I don’t  feel  in  the 
least  hungry.  I fear  that  the  power  of  my  stomach  is 
gone,  and  that  I am  about  done  for.” 

He  was  carried  to  the  hospital  by  several  soldiers  and 

railroad  men  who  rescued  him* 

( .•  - 
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WHAT  TWO  CHICAGO  MEN  PASSED  THROUGH. 

Frank  B.  Felt  and  Sidney  McCloud  of  Chicago  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  doomed  city  on  that  fatal  Friday,  when 
it  was  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  flood.  They  were 
stopping  at  the  Hurlbert  House,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  they  had  passed  over  the  principal  part  of  the  town 
and  noticed  that  it  was  full  of  people.  Though  the  waters 
swelled,  no  one  seemed  to  be  alarmed.  As  the  first  stories 
were  filled  by  the  flood,  people  moved  up  higher,  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  flight.  The  residents  accustomed  to  the 
same  thing  annually  seemed  prepared  to  meet  it  with  per- 
fect indifference.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
great  loss  of  life.  People  clung  to  their  houses  instead  of 
flying  to  the  safety  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

While  in  a restaurant  on  Clinton  street,  they  saw  people* 
running  by  with  pallid  faces.  Everybody  in  the  restaurant 
appeared  to  divine  the  cause  and  rushed  to  the  street,  ex- 
cept Messrs.  Felt  and  McCloud,  who  accidentally  ran  out 
into  the  alley  at  the  rear.  That  accident  probably  saved 
their  lives,  for  it  was  the  direct  route  to  Green  Hill,  which 
occupies  one  side  of  a triangle  formed  by  it,  the  Conemaugh 
river  and  Stony  Creek.  As  they  looked  toward  the  Cone- 
maugh they  beheld  a green  wall  of  water  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  height,  bringing  down  the  wrecked  homes  of  the 
upper  settlements  of  the  valley. 

A sort  of  gray  mist  resembling  dust,  hung  over  the  face 
of  the  wave  like  a veil,  and  Mr.  Felt  thinks  it  was  dust  in 
reality,  rising  out  of  the  riven  and  (Jislocated  timbers  which 
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so  shortly  before  had  sheltered  happy  homes.  When  the 
great  wave  reached  the  triangular  plain  on  which  Johnstown 
stood,  the  flood  instead  of  flowing  down  the  Conemaugh, 
swept  across  the  upper  end  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Green 
Hill.  It  was  a race  for  life  for  the  two  men  to  reach  a safe 
elevation.  After  the  reflex  action  of  Stony  Creek,  there  were 
many  victims  struggling  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
clustered  the  few  who  had  escaped,  looking  with  helpless 
horror  upon  those  below  them.  The  Chicago  men  were 
among  the  first  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
unfortunate  victims.  Rafts  were  improvised,  and  being  at- 
tached to  ropes  they  were  floated  out  to  where  survivors 
were  clinging  to  wrecks  ; as  fast  as  the  latter  were  trans- 
ferred, they  were  drawn  into  the  safety  of  the  land.  The 
work  continued  till  midnight  and  everybody  was  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue. 

MISS  IDA  FAHNESTOCK’S  VISIT  TO  JOHNSTOWN. 

This  young  lady,  a resident  of  Homewood,  was  a visitor 
in  the  city  when  the  flood  destroyed  the  house  where  she 
was  stopping.  She  said  : 

“ I was  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  where  I seemed  to  be 
floating  on  a miniature  ocean. 

“We  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  made  a solemn  compact 
to  cling  together  as  the  house  rushed  down  amidst  the 
wrecks.  With  corpses  floating  around  us,  we  saw  the  cur- 
rent would  take  us  against  a brick  schoolhouse  a little  below. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party,  with  a brick  which  he 
worked  out  of  the  chimney,  smashed  a window  in  the  third 
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story  of  the  schoolhouse  as  we  reached  it.  The  house  luck- 
ily got  jammed  against  the  school  building,  and  remained 
long  enough  for  us  to  crawl  through  the  window  into  the 
schoolroom. 

“ I received  several  severe  cuts  on  my  sides  and  ankles 
in  passing  through  the  broken  glass.  We  were  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  schoolhouse,  submerged  in  water  up  to 
our  waists,  and  here  we  remained  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  sustenance.  Of  course  our  physical  suf- 
ferings were  terible,  but  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it. 
We  could  see  the  whole  scene  of  ruin  through  the  windows. 
People  floated  past  by  hundreds,  many  of  them  throwing 
up  their  arms  and  disappearing  after  a short  struggle, 
within  easy  sight. 

“We  heard  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  I shall 
never,  never  get  the  remembrance  of  those  dying  people 
out  of  my  mind,  and  the  awful  despair  on  their  faces  as 
they  gave  the  last  look  upward,  before  being  sucked  under 
by  the  flood.  To  hear  them  plead  for  help,  and  then  sink 
with  no  one  to  rescue  them,  was  something  indescribable. 
After  a while  the  thieves  came  upon  the  scene,  and  began 
to  rob  and  mutilate  the  people  we  had  seen  drown.  We 
could  see  men  cutting  off  fingers  to  secure  the  rings,  tearing 
out  the  ears  for  the  earrings,  and  all  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  if  they  were  really  savages.” 

HOW  SHE  GOT  OUT  SHE  COULDN’T  TELL. 

The  story  of  Miss  Mary  Adams,  of  Johnstown,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  many  interesting  narratives. 
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“ How  I got  out  I can  never  tell,”  she  said.  “ When 
the  house  was  turned  over,  I was  on  the  roof,  and  the  river 
was  so  full  of  wrecks  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  water. 
I saw  hundreds  of  people  go  down,  every  one  of  them  cry- 
ing for  help.  Our  house  struck  the  corner  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  office,  and  thence  we  floated  over  into  Main  Street, 
nothing  left  but  the  roof.  Every  one  except  myself  was 
washed  off,  and  twice  a man  attempted  to  pull  me  off  in 
his  frantic  efforts  to  save  himself. 

“ At  last  part  of  the  roof  and  the  mass  clinging  to  it 
was  hit  by  a box-car  and  started  down  again.  I jumped  to 
the  roof  of  the  car  and  then  I felt  quite  safe  until  I saw  I 
was  drifting  down  into  the  fire.  More  than  once  I was  on 
the  point  of  jumping  into  the  river.  At  last  the  car  turned 
to  the  left  hand  shore  and  I fancied  that  here  I might 
escape.  But  it  was  swept  into  the  whirl  and  lodged  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  flames,  then  burning  furiously.  Every 
sort  of  drift  was  packed  about  me,  and  I could  move  noth- 
ing but  my  hands  and  head,  for  my  legs  were  hanging  down 
in  the  water. 

“ As  the  flames  rolled  toward  me,  and  I could  see  the 
struggling  victims  through  the  smoke,  every  one  screaming 
and  crying,  I became  almost  frantic.  Blinded  by  the 
smoke  and  blistered  by  the  intense  heat,  I screamed  to 
some  men  on  the  bank  to  shoot  me  or  stone  me  to  death. 
Two  of  them  walked  out  on  the  drift  as  far  as  possible  and 
threw  me  a clothes  line.  Then  they  tied  a rope  to  it  and 
I fastened  it  around  my  body.  By  this  time  the  flames 
were  almost  licking  my  face,  but  I was  dragged  from  the 
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wreck  fortunately  in  time,  though  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  was  removed  up  the  hillside.” 

This  young  lady  had  her  left  arm  broken  in  two  places 
and  both  legs  were  badly  crushed. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  WILLIAMS  FAMILY. 

This  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  Williams,  his  brother, 
wife,  and  infant  child,  were  among  the  residents  of  Johns- 
town. On  Friday  morning  the  water  had  filled  the  lower 
portion  of  the  house,  and  some  of  the  neighbors  urged  them 
to  go  to  the  mountains  with  them,  but  on  account  of  Mr. 
Williams’s  brother’s  foot  being  injured,  they  decided  to 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  They  had  been  forced  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  and  were  flattered  with  the  hope, 
for  an  hour  previous  to  the  rush,  that  the  worst  was  over. 
Suddenly  there  came  a great  shrieking  and  the  rush  of  the 
mighty  force.  looking  out  of  the. window,  they  saw  a great 
wall  of  water  charging  down  upon  them. 

At  once  the  house  was  broken  in  two.  On  a portion  of 
it,  however,  they  succeeded  in  climbing,  and  floated  for 
several  miles  surrounded  by  a great  mass  of  debris  and 
passing  by  many  people  in  the  same  predicament  as  them- 
selves. Luck  drifted  them  to  a brick  house  that  was  still 
standing  firm  on  its  base.  Mr.  Williams  smashed  in  a 
window,  securing  a safe  hold  of  his  child  by  grasping  its 
clothes  with  his  teeth.  The  house  was  empty,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  with  the  rest  of  his  family  and  half  a dozen  oth- 
ers, succeeded  in  crawling  in.  The  next  night,  men  in  skiffs 
came  to  their  relief  and  brought  them  to  the  mountains. 
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THE  MORLEY-BRENISER  ADVENTURE. 

The  houses  of  Messrs.  James  Morley  and  Charles 
Breniser,  though  frame  structures,  were  among  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city.  The  first  action  of  the  flood  was  to  set 
these  houses,  which  were  a block  apart,  close  against  each 
other.  When  the  drift  piled  in  upon  the  Morley  house  and 
the  flood  became  stronger,  the  other  residences  moved 
away  and  left  it.  In  the  part  of  Stony  Creek  where  this 
house  was  floating  there  was  a large  eddy  into  wdiicli  the 
building  was  drifted.  The  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Morley 
and  her  daughters,  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  son,  had 
retreated  to  the  attic.  As  they  floated  along,  they  thought 
it  wise  to  escape  to  the  roof,  so  that  when  they  joined  the 
house  of  their  relatives,  the  Brenisers,  they  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  extend  greeting. 

Mr.  Breniser  had  in  the  mean  time  tied  his  wife  and 
little  son  to  the  chimney  of  his  house  and  he  kept  guard  on 
the  roof. 

The  Morley  house  being  torn  loose  from  its  fastenings 
drifted  along  till  it  struck  against  the  old  Morrill  homestead. 
From  this  the  family  escaped  from  the  roof  to  the  top  of 
the  Gautier  Iron  Works.  Finally  they  succeeded  in  picking 
their  way  over  the  dangerous  footway  of  the  drift  till  they 
reached  the  third-story  windows  of  the  Club  House,  into 
which  they  were  taken.  The  Brenisers  stayed  on  the  roof 
of  their  house  all  night  and  were  rescued  next  morning  by 
ropes  thrown  down  from  the  hillside.  The  Morley  ladies 
were  almost  nude  by  the  time  they  reached  the  Club  House. 
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Numbed  by  cold,  and  bruised  by  the  rough  contact  of  the 
driftwood,  they  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  securing 
men’s  clothing.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
taken  off  the  old  Morrill  homestead  at  the  time  the  Morleys 
made  their  escape. 

A PITTSBURG  MAN’S  TRIBULATION. 

Mr.  George  Johnson  of  Pittsburg,  a merchant  in  the 
lumber  business,  was  at  Johnstown  and  escaped  by  respect- 
ing the  warning  which  so  many  residents  refused  to  heed. 

“ I had  gone  to  Johnstown  to  place  a couple  of  orders. 
When  I reached  the  town,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, I saw  a bulletin  posted  on  the  front  of  a telegraph 
office  and  a crowd  of  men  eagerly  reading  it.  I pushed  my 
way  up  and  read  that  the  water  was  so  high  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  that  it  was  feared  that  the  three-mile  dam  would 
give  way.  I knew  enough  about  Johnstown  to  be  sure  my 
life  wasn’t  worth  a pin’s  fee  once  that  dam  gave  way. 

Although  the  Johnstown  people  didn’t  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  warning,  I was  apprehensive.  I had 
several  men  to  see,  but  concluded  to  let  all  but  one  go  till 
some  later  day.  So  I hastened  through  my  more  urgent 
transaction  and  started  for  the  station.  The  Conemaugh 
by  this  time  had  risen  so  that  the  residents  of  the  low-lying 
districts  had  moved  into  the  upper  stories.  I remarked  a 
number  of  wagons  filled  with  furniture  hurrying  through 
the  streets.  It  seems  that  a few  families,  either  apprehen- 
sive of  the  impending  calamity  or  driven  from  the  houses  by 
the  rising  waters,  had  started  for  the  hillside. 

I reached  the  station  steps,  when  I heard  a frightful  roar 
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up  the  valley,  sounding  at  first  like  a heavy  train  of  cars, 
but  which  became  too  loud  and  terrible  for  that  within  a 
very  few  seconds.  Away  up  the  Conemaugh  came  a yellow 
wave  whose  crest  was  white  and  frothy.  I boarded  a train 
which  just  then  began  to  move.  Terrified  as  I was,  I re- 
member feeling  that  I was  in  the  safest  place  and  sank  back 
in  a seat.  When  I looked  out  again,  what  had  been  the 
busy  yards  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  was  transformed 
into  a yellow  turbulent  sea,  on  whose  foaming  waves  houses 
and  barns  were  riding  like  ships  in  a storm.  The  water 
rushing  in  on  the  molten  metal  in  the  mills  had  caused 
tremendous  explosions  which  sounded  like  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery even  amidst  the  noises  of  the  flood,  and  the  confusion 
of  the  whole  was  a most  terrifying  din. 

“Turning  to  the  other  side  and  looking  down  on  the 
valley,  I saw  the  muddy  water  rushing  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  town.  Men  and  horses  were  floundering 
about  almost  within  call.  House  tops  were  filled  with 
white-faced  people  who  clung  to  each  other  and  looked 
with  pallid  faces  on  the  rising  flood.  So  quickly  had  the 
catastrophe  overtaken  the  city  that  nobody  seemed  to  real- 
ize what  had  happened. 

“ The  conductor  of  the  train  had  been  jerking  frantically 
at  the  bell-rope  and  finally  the  train  went  spinning  over 
the  bridge.  I saw,  transfixed  with  horror,  houses  being 
whirled  beneath  the  bridge,  and  I didn’t  know  at  what  mo- 
ment the  structure  would  give  way  under  the  strain.  The 
conductor  kept  tugging  at  the  bell-rope  and  the  train  shot 
ahead  with  renewed  speed.  We  seemed  fairly  to  leap  over 
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tlie  yellow  waters,  and  I wondered  for  an  instant  whether 
we  hadn’t  left  the  rails  and  were  flying  through  the  air. 
My  heart  gave  a bound  of  relief  when  we  reached  the  for- 
est on  the  hill  opposite  the  doomed  city. 

“As  the  train  sped  along  at  a speed  that  made  one  think 
the  engineer  had  gone  daft,  I took  one  backward  look.  For 
miles  away  in  both  directions  the  populous  valley  was  a 
seething,  roaring  caldron,  from  the  boiling  surface  of  which, 
roofs  of  houses  and  stand  pipes  of  mills  protruded.  The 
water  was  fairly  piling  up  in  the  river  and  I suspected  the 
worst  had  not  yet  come.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  town 
was  swept  away.  The  water  came  so  quickly  that  escape 
from  the  low  districts  was  impossible.  People  retreated  to 
the  upper  floors  of  their  residences  and  stores,  until  the 
water  got  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  stay  there. 

“ When  the  big  flood  came  the  houses  were  picked  up 
like  paste-board  boxes  and  collapsed  like  egg-shells.  The 
advance  of  that  wall  of  water  was  black  with  houses,  logs, 
and  other  debris,  so  that  it  struck  Johnstown  with  the 
force  of  a battering-ram.” 

LITTLE  JESSIE  DOWNS. 

One  of  the  most  touching  events  was  the  discovery  of 
the  body  of  little  Jessie  Downs.  She  was  the  beautiful 
child  of  an  old  man  who  had  become  almost  reckless  on 
account  of  his  losses  and  sufferings.  The  little  one  was 
carried  by  the  torrent  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  where 
her  body  was  found  covered  up  under  two  feet  of  sand  and 
mud.  It  had  drifted  down  into  a cellar,  through  a narrow 
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opening,  the  only  one  in  the  place.  When  the  big  men  dis- 
covered this  charming  child,  who  had  been  a little  pet  of 
all  the  workingmen  during  the  old  days  of  prosperity,  they 
all  wept,  as  hardened  and  callous  as  they  had  become  with 
a thousand  similar  instances. 

They  remembered  her  as  she  would  flit  through  the 
great  machinery  in  the  workshop  looking  like  a butterfly, 
carrying  in  one  hand  her  father’s  dinner-pail,  or  perhaps 
some  extra  tid-bits  that  had  been  sent  down  from  the 
house.  A bright  smile  always  met  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  no  man  in  the  works  but  felt  that  a gleam  of  sunshine 
had  shot  into  the  dark  and  murky  shops  when  little  Jessie 
Downs  came  into  them.  So  when  they  found  their  gentle 
little  playmate,  buried  under  the  sand  and  covered  with  the 
mud  and  silt  of  the  deluge,  they  washed  her  face  and  hands 
carefully.  The  exclamation,  “ Why,  it’s  Jessie  Downs !” 
had  brought  tears  to  every  eye.  This  occurred  in  the 
morning. 

In  the  afternoon,  near  the  same  spot,  the  dead  body  of 
a woman  was  found,  and  while  it  was  being  bqrne  away, 
old  Mr.  Downs  rushed  up  and  asked  the  bearers  to  let  him 
see  it.  He  turned  back  the  cover. 

“ It  is  my  wife,”  he  said  with  an  air  of  sad  and  quiet 
resignation,  and  followed  them  to  the  dead-house. 

So  mother  and  child  must  have  died  very  close  to  each 
other. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  UNKNOWN. 

Not  far  away  from  this  place  there  was  exhumed  from 
the  drift  and  the  sand  the  body  of  a young  woman  about 
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twenty  years  of  age.  Simply  dressed,  the  water  had  not 
seriously  impaired  her  garments.  The  face  and  figure  be- 
tokened a girl  of  unusual  beauty,  and  the  perfect  calmness 
and  loveliness  of  the  face  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she 
had  died  without  a struggle.  A plain  gold  ring  on 
the  finger  and  a locket  on  the  breast,  containing  the 
picture  of  an  elderly  woman,  not  unlike  the  dead  girl 
herself,  were  the  only  means  of  identification.  No  one 
seemed  to  recognize  the  body,  yet  the  living  woman  was 
one  who  would  attract  notice  on  the  streets  even  in  a 
crowded  city.  It  was  singular  that  no  one  recognized  her, 
but  there  were  other  cases  perhaps  equally  remarkable, 
though  in  none  was  there  such  physical  beauty  among 
those  who  went  into  the  common  grave  to  which  the  un- 
recognized were  doomed. 

It  is  probable  that  as  time  goes  on  and  more  searching 
inquiries  are  made,  however,  the  identity  of  the  Beautiful 
Unknown  may  be  established.  We  can  easily  fancy  that 
some  dramatic  incident  is  connected  with  the  presence  of 
this  incognita  in  Johnstown,  which  when  discovered  will 
lend  additional  interest  to  the  reminiscence. 

AN  INSANE  BRIDE. 

A pretty  young  woman  came  dancing  down  the  steps  of 
Prospect  Hill  two  days  after  the  disaster,  and  turned 
toward  the  stone  bridge.  There  was  a smile  on  her  face 
and  her  lips  were  moving  as  if  she  was  talking  to  herself. 

After  passing  the  little  railroad  station  where  the  grisly 
work  of  embalming  the  dead  was  in  active  operation,  she 
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walked  slowly  until  a sudden  thought  struck  her.  Pirou- 
etting and  waving  her  hands  in  the  air  as  if  she  were  some 
ballet  girl  posing  before  an  admiring  audience,  she  danced 
with  more  grace  probably  than  she  had  ever  shown  in  a 
ball-room.  It  was  the  grace  of  that  entire  unconsciousness 
which  comes  of  the  demented  state.  A small  crowd  gath- 
ered around,  wondering  to  see  this  strange  exhibition. 
Suddenly  the  woman  stopped.  The  light  of  knowledge 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow 
in  a wondering  and  enquiring  sort  of  way,  then  as  she  saw 
the  grave,  watchful  faces  that  stood  around  her,  she  broke 
into  a frenzied  fit  of  weeping,  beat  her  forehead  with  her 
hands,  and  tore  at  her  dress  as  if  she  would  strip  it  from 
her  person. 

With  a resounding  scream  she  cried,  “ I shall  go  crazy 
if  they  do  not  find  his  body.” 

Alas,  she  could  not  go  crazy,  for  her  mind  was  already 
shattered  beyond  return. 

“ He  was  a good  man,”  she  sobbed,  while  the  spectators 
listened  with  a lump  in  their  throats,  “ I loved  him  and  he 
loved  me.” 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  she  again  screamed  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  “ I must  find  him.” 

And  she  started  at  the  top  of  her  speed  down  the  track 
toward  the  river. 

She  was  instantly  caught  by  some  of  the  by-standers, 
and  struggled  furiously  in  their  hands,  her  features  con- 
vulsed and  her  limbs  writhing,  and  finally  fainted. 

Her  name  was  Eliza  Adams,  and  she  was  a bride  of  but 
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two  months.  Her  husband  had  been  a foreman  at  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  and  was  drowned. 

A LIVING  WAIF. 

A remarkable  and  touching  incident  connected  with  the 
flood,  occurred  at  Yerona,  ten  miles  from  Pittsburgh.  A 
man,  named  McCutcheon,  was  employed  in  catching  drift- 
wood, when  in  an  interlaced  drift  he  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing strange.  He  incidently  jumped  into  a boat  and 
rowed  to  the  spot,  and  there  securely  held  in  the  branches, 
was  a cradle,  and  in  it  a little  five  month’s  old  baby  who 
smiled  up  in  his  face  as  he  rescued  it  from  its  perilous  situ- 
ation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  Moses  of  the 
Johnstown  flood  will  be  worthy  of  his  great  proto-type. 
The  cradle  had  floated  more  than  sixty  miles,  probably,  and 
still  the  child  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  sound, 
though  it  was  very  hungry. 

THE  STOEY  OF  HON.  FEANK  HATTON. 

Hon.  Frank  Hatton  who  was  Postmaster  General  under 
President  Arthur  gives  a thrilling  narrative  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  the  Chicago  Limited  Express  train,  on  which  he 
was  a passenger.  Though  Johnstown  was  flooded  to  the 
second  story  windows  the  train  was  still  driven  on  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  passen- 
gers. As  great  bodies  of  water  rolled  down  the  gorges  and 
over  the  track,  covering  the  cars  with  spray,  terrified  pas- 
sengers jumped  back,  expecting  the  cars  to  be  overturned. 
The  speed  of  the  train  gradually  decreased,  and  then,  as  if 
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the  engine  had  given  up  in  despair,  the  train  stopped. 
The  passengers  alighted  to  ascertain  the  location. 

“ It  was  found,”  says  Mr.  Hatton,  “ that  we  were  at  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Conemaugh  at 
the  little  town  of  South  Fork,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
South  and  North  forks  come  together,  and  near  a telegraph 
tower.  But  no  order  came  to  move  forward.  The  water 
came  down  the  two  forks  with  terrible  force,  telling  of  the 
ruin  that  was  being  wrought  above.  Portions  of  bridges, 
outhouses,  logs,  pieces  of  furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  debris 
went  tearing  by  and  on  down  in  the  rapidly  swelling  river. 
Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  passed  and  there  was  no 
movement  of  the  train.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
while  the  floods  of  the  two  forks  roared  and  dashed  as 
they  joined  together  making  one  mighty  and  angry  river. 
People  from  the  town  of  South  Fork  crossed  the  bridge 
and  mixed  with  the  passengers.  The  latter  did  not  then 
know  of  the  reservoir  two  miles  above  them,  which  was 
getting  ready  to  loose  the  vast  body  of  water  which  it  held 
within  its  confines.  ‘ What  if  the  reservoir  should  break  ?* 
said  a citizen.  ‘ God  help  us  if  it  does,’  responded  an  old 
woman,  the  mother  of  three  boys,  who  had  just  come  out 
of  the  mines.  ‘Where  is  the  reservoir?’  I asked  an  old 
m^n.  ‘Two  miles  and  a half  up  the  south  branch,  re- 
sponded he,  pointing  in  the  direction.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  at  the  topography  of  the  country  to  show  that 
should  the  reservoir,  which  was  described  as  three  miles 
long,  one  and  one-lialf  miles  wide  and  sixty  feet  deep, 
empty  its  mountain  of  water  down  the  sides  of  the  gorge 
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through  which  the  South  Fork  flowed,  the  limited  express 
would  be  destroyed  and  all  on  board  swept  into  eternity. 

“ ‘ Why  don’t  you  move  this  train  across  the  bridge  and 
around  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  ?’  was  asked  of  the 
conductor.  ‘Cannot  leave  here  without  orders,’  was  the 
response.  ‘ In  the  name  of  God,  why  do  you  permit  this 
train,  loaded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  to  stand  here 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  officials  of  a railroad  company 
that  is  paralyzed  for  miles?’  was  asked.  All  on  board  the 
train  were  fully  aroused  to  their  danger.  It  was  plain  that 
should  the  reservoir  break  there  was  no  escape.  But  the 
train  did  not  move.  ‘ Is  the  bridge  unsafe  ?’  was  asked. 
‘ If  it  is  dangerous  to  run  the  train  over  the  bridge,  notify 
the  passengers  and  let  them  seek  places  of  safety,’  was  the 
next  appeal  made  to  the  trainmen. 

“ Thoroughly  alarmed  themselves,  the  trainmen  decided 
not  to  wait  longer  for  orders  that  never  came.  Slowly  the 
train  pulled  out  and  over  the  bridge,  many  of  the  passen- 
gers alighting  and  walking  over.  The  bridge  trembled  and 
swayed  with  its  burden,  but  the  train  passed  safely  over. 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  danger  the  train  was  in 
as  it  lay  on  the  south  side.  It  was  in  a pocket,  and  there, 
was  no  escape  had  the  reservoir  broken  while  it  stood  there 
On  the  north  side  the  train  stopped,  with  its  rear  car  a few 
rods  from  the  bridge.  Along  either  side  of  the  track  were 
the  houses  of  South  Fork.  From  the  doors  and  windows 
and  over  the  gate  appeared  the  terror-stricken  faces  of 
women  and  children.  Bushing  up  and  down  from  the 
bridge  were  men  and  women  crying,  and  wringing  their 
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hands.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  limited  had  reached 
the  north  side  the  engine  of  the  freight  train,  which  had  re- 
mained on  the  south  side,  gave  a fierce  shriek,  and  the  train 
started  for  the  bridge.  Intuitively  every  one  knew  the  dam 
had  broken  and  the  water  was  coming.  The  inhabitants, 
shrieking  and  crying,  ran  for  the  mountain- side.  The  two 
engines  on  the  limited  blew  their  whistles  and  started  with 
the  train  up  the  track,  followed  by  a freight  train.  The 
writer  was  in  the  rear  of  the  next  to  the  last  car  on  the  lim- 
ited. The  roar  of  the  water  was  almost  deafening.  In  a 
short  time  it  struck  the  houses  nearest  the  bridge,  and  they 
were  lifted  high  into  the  air  and  tumbled  over  in  the  surging 
stream.  The  engine  of  the  escaping  freight  train  which  had 
given  the  alarm  hardly  reached  the  north  side  when  the 
bridge  went  down,  and  the  freight  cars  were  borne  off  by 
the  rushing  waters.  As  the  passenger  train  fled  up  the 
track  the  back  water  up  the  north  branch  carried  by  it 
articles  of  furniture  from  the  houses  which  a few  seconds 
before  were  standing  by  the  side  of  the  train.  There  was 
great  excitement  among  the  passengers  on  the  train,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  danger  was  past,  and  a 
“ Thank  God,  we  are  saved!  ” went  up  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  all  on  board. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PERILOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  NEWSPAPER  CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

The  difficulty  which  journalists  are  obliged  to  meet  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  arduous  profession,  constitute  in  them- 
selves a very  interesting  story.  The  heroic  quality  of  the 
courage  and  endurance,  the  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of 
resource  and  alertness  of  thinking  which  the  correspondent 
needs  to  perform  his  great  duties  efficiently,  in  many  cases 
are  very  notable.  All  readers  will  acknowledge,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  records  of  personal  adventure  which  we  have 
from  the  pens  of  such  men  as  Russell,  Crimean  correspond- 
dent  of  the  London  Times ; of  Archibald  Forbes,  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  and  Russian  and  Turkish  wars  ; of  Mae- 
Gahan  in  Northern  Asia,  and  of  Crawford  in  the  Soudan 
campaign,  constitute  not  the  least  graphic  feature  of  their 
communications  to  their  respective  journals. 

To  be  sure  the  correspondents  who  went  to  Johnstown 
did  not  have  the  extreme  personal  danger  of  death  by  bul- 
let wounds  or  captivity,  which  would  be  implied  by  their 
presence  with  armies  in  the  field  ; nevertheless  many  of 
them  experienced  pressing  peril  of  life  and  limb,  and  the 
courage  and  industry  with  which  they  performed  their  ar- 
duous duties,  entitled  them  to  an  honorable  place  in  all  rec- 
ords of  the  Johnstown  catastrophe. 
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Of  course  the  Pittsburgh  reporters  from  their  nearness 
to  the  scene,  were  the  first  in  the  field,  but  the  celerity  with 
which  the  corps  of  journalists  from  New  York  reached  the 
scene,  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  obstacles,  no  matter 
how  great,  to  deter  resolute  and  enthusiastic  men  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  We  have  thought  it  best  to 
give  some  description  of  the  adventures  which  the  report- 
ers of  New  York  passed  through,  both  in  getting  to  the 
field  of  action  and  also  of  what  they  had  to  suffer  after  they 
had  arrived  there. 

It  was  only  two  days  before  full  and  graphic  accounts, 
at  first  hand,  began  to  reach  the  New  York  journals.  When 
the  reader  thinks  that  the  railroads  in  every  direction,  for 
a radius  of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  from  Johnstown  were  badly 
broken,  embankments  washed  away,  bridges  destroyed,  and 
in  many  cases  lakes  of  water  standing  over  the  tracks,  he 
begin  to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  getting  from  the  Eastern 
cities  to  the  place  which  had  so  suddenly  become  the 
centre  of  the  world’s  wonder  and  attraction.  The  author 
has  recorded  the  facts  as  published  by  the  reporters  them- 
selves. 

The  trouble  of  the  newspaper  fraternity  began  as  soon 
as  the  outer  world  heard  of  the  calamity.  Most  of  them 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Johnstown  for  a period  of  at 
least  ten  days.  Probably  there  never  was  a time,  not  even 
during  the  late  war,  when  these  gentlemen  worked  under 
worse  conditions,  alike  in  obtaining,  preparing  and  sending 
news,  and  as  to  their  personal  health  and  comfort.  Let  us 
begin  at  the  start. 


“ THIS  IS  MY  LAST  MESSAGE.” 

MES.  OGLE  SENDING  THE  ALAEM  DOWN  THE  VALLEY. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  MEN  DISTRIBUTING  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  SUFFERERS. 
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The  first  difficulty  was  in  reaching  the  devastated  re- 
gion. The  Conemaugh  Yalley  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  sections  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
States.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  one  great  railroad,  and  on 
a branch  of  another.  Yet  this  section  was  as  absolutely  iso- 
lated for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  calamity,  as  though  it 
had  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  For  days 
afterwards  it  could  only  be  reached  by  the  most  wearisome 
and  round  about  journeys 

The  journalists  of  Pittsburgh  were  the  first  to  suffer  the 
pressure  of  their  duties.  The  news  had  already  been  re- 
ceived on  Friday  afternoon,  that  something  was  wrong  in 
Johnstown,  though,  of  course,  no  one  began  to  suspect  the 
terrible  extent  of  the  disaster.  In  a very  short  time  the 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  was  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station,  negotiating  for  a special  train,  to  take  to 
the  spot  every  available  reporter  that  he  could  find. 
Through  some  misunderstanding,  or  obstinacy,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  exigency  of  the  situation,  the  Pittsburgh  rail- 
road officials  did  not  answer  the  demands  presented  to 
them.  They  answered,  “it  is  no  use.”  It  was  impossible 
to  get  within  twenty  miles  of  Johnstown,  and  nothing  could 
be  told  them  there,  further  than  was  already  known  to  the 
railroad  people.  The  sum  total  of  the  information  on  the 
subject  known  was  a six-line  telegram,  absolutely  without 
any  details,  of  course,  which  simply  stated  that  many  lives 
were  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  detail.  The  Pittsburgh  newspaper  man- 
ager however,  insiste  don  having  a train,  and  at  last 
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the  officials  reluctantly  consented  to  furnish  one,  though 
they  fixed  an  exorbitant  price  on  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  management  of  the  Times  newspa- 
per of  the  same  city,  was  also  eagerly  fighting  for  a special 
at  any  price.  The  officials  tried  a new  argument  to  get  rid 
of  him,  which  was  that  they  had  no  car  to  send. 

“ All  right,”  was  the  answer,  “ we’ll  ride  on  an  engine.” 

Finally  the  latter  was  compromised  after  a very  hot 
discussion,  and  both  the  Dispatch  and  Times  reporters  weie 
sent  forward  on  their  important  mission.  The  railroad 
people  were  true  to  their  promise,  for  they  stopped  the 
train  at  Bolivar,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  the  ruined  city.  It 
was  late  at  night  and  there  was  little  to  be  learned  of  the 
flood,  but  every  scrap  of  news  that  could  be  obtained,  wras 
at  once  sent  over  the  wires.  As  fast  as  the  track  was 
cleared  of  wreckage,  the  newspaper  train  pushed  on,  reach- 
ing Nineveh  in  time  to  get  still  more  news  into  the  Pitts- 
burgh offices  before  the  papers  went  to  press. 

At  every  signal  tower  and  telegraph  office  where  an 
operator  and  a wire  to  Pittsburgh  could  be  found,  they 
dropped  a man  with  enough  material  to  take  possession 
of  the  wire,  so  that  he  could  keep  on  writing  and  filing 
matter  until  daylight,  holding  the  wire  at  all  hazards. 
This  was  done  to  head  off  another  car  load  of  correspond- 
ents who  had  arrived  later,  and  the  device  worked  so  well 
that  the  two  Pittsburgh  journals  had  practically  all  the 
flood  news  of  any  account,  in  their  early  editions  the  next 
morning,  while  all  the  other  newspapers  in  the  country 
were  obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  mere  skeleton  scraps. 
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The  rival  journalists  were  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  rail- 
road and  drive  to  New  Florence  to  find  any  means  of  tele- 
graphing their  stories. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  special  trains  reached 
Sang  Hollow,  about  four  miles  from  Johnstown,  and  that 
was  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dared  to  take 
anybody  for  several  days.  The  rest  of  the  journey  had  to 
be  made  on  foot.  Saturday  morning  was  pretty  well  gone 
before  any  newspaper  men  arrived.  One  of  the  first  was  a 
Dispatch  reporter  who  happened  to  be  at  Somerset,  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Johnstown,  and  he,  on  a telegraphic 
order,  at  once,  drove  over  the  mountains  to  the  scene  of 
the  disaster. 

Long  before  the  Pittsburgh  reporters  were  on  the  scene 
of  action,  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  eastern 
papers  were  exhausting  every  possible  means  of  getting 
transportation.  At  all  hours  on  Friday  night,  without  a 
moment’s  notice,  correspondents  were  starting  from  the 
different  important  points.  Most  of  them  were  badly  pre- 
pared with  vague  information  as  to  routes  and  conditions 
of  travel,  and  were  poorly  equipped  with  money  or  sup- 
plies for  a journey  that  proved  to  be  long,  difficult,  and 
expensive. 

The  usual  principles  of  newspaper  enterprise  were  not 
justified  in  this  case.  The  men  who  started  the  first  were 
the  worst  off.  The  first  section  of  New  York  men  arrived  at 
Harrisburg  early  Saturday  morning,  and  from  there  found 
the  way  open  to  Martinsburg,  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  road 
from  which  point  they  fancied  they  could  get  into  Johnstown 
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from  the  south,  as  advance  beyond  Harrisburg  over  the 
Penn,  line  was  impossible.  Fifteen  miles  from  Martins- 
burg  the  eager  journalists  were  obliged  to  leave  the  train, 
crawl  over  a bridge  that  shook  even  beneath  their  weight, 
and  hire  a wagon  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way.  At  Martins- 
burg  they  discovered  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  ad- 
vance any  further  west  over  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  road, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  as  it  seemed,  but  to 
face  about  and  return.  But  the  bridge  over  which  they 
had  so  painfully  crawled,  had  gone  down  twenty  minutes 
after  crossing  it.  That  prevented  the  return  as  had  been 
planned.  By  round-about  routes  and  the  assistance  of  a 
railroad  superintendent  who,  with  his  engine  was  in  the 
same  rat-trap  as  themselves,  they  finally  reached  Cliam- 
bersburg.  Hence  they  could  get  to  Johnstown  by  a drive 
of  one  hundred  an  five  miles  over  the  mountains. 

At  Cliambersburg  they  learned  that  some  Philadelphia 
journalists,  en  route  from  Harrisburg,  were  oli  a train  due 
in  ten  minutes,  and  had  telegraphed  ahead  for  horses  for 
the  same  drive.  By  hard  scrambling  and  colossal  bribing, 
the  New  York  men  managed  to  appropriate  those  horses, 
and  their  Philadelphia  rivals  were  left  in  the  cold  when 
they  arrived. 

They  pressed  on  night  and  day,  telegraphing  ahead  for 
relays,  and  spurred  on  always  by  the  certaint}^  that  the 
men  of  Philadelphia,  animated  by  both  anger  and  ambi- 
tion, were  hard  at  their  heels.  Perhaps  an  additional  spur, 
“ in  the  sides  of  their  intent,”  was  the  knowledge  gained 
from  rumors  among  the  country  people,  now  becoming  an 
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appalling  certainty,  that  what  had  first  gone  to  the  world  as 
a comparatively  trifling  dam-break,  involving  the  loss  of  one 
hudred  lives  or  so,  had  grown  into  the  most  frightful  catas- 
trophe of  the  nineteen  century. 

The  adventures  of  the  men  of  the  press  were  exciting 
and  laborious.  It  rained  most  of  the  time,  and  much  of 
the  distance  had  to  be  traversed  on  foot,  because  horses 
were  unequal  to  pulling  the  load  over  the  mountain  roads. 
At  times,  indeed  the  vehicle  had  to  be  lifted  bodily  over 
places  where  the  road  was  washed  out.  It  was  not  till 
Monday  afternoon  that  the  devastated  city  came  in  sight, 
and  the  New  York  delegation,  consisting  of  a reporter  each 
for  the  Herald , Times , Tribune,  and  World,  gained  its  first 
adequate  conception  of  the  overwhelming  disaster. 

Utterly  exhausted  by  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  by 
lack  of  food  and  sleep,  the  poor  fellows  were  in  far  better 
condition  for  a hospital  than  for  the  tyrannic  work  which 
the  situation  demanded. 

But  can  words  paint  the  disappointment  of  these  four 
energetic  men?  While  they  were  lifting  their  wagon  over 
the  last  gullies  in  the  long  road,  and  leaning  in  exhaustion 
against  the  wheels,  the  special  train  of  the  New  York  Sun 
was  crawling  into  the  outskirts  of  the  ruined  city,  over  the 
last  mile  or  two  of  rickety  track  that  the  flood  had  left, 
after  a trip  from  Pittsburgh,  which  though  shorter  in  time 
and  less  fatiguing,  was  as  sensational  as  that  weary  ride  of 
one  hundred  and  five  miles  over  the  mountain.  The  two 
parties  from  New  York  picked  their  way  over  the  debris 
into  the  ruined  city,  and  met  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
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Relief  Committee,  a few  minutes  after  two  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Each  division  had  performed,  in  a different  way,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  trips  ever  achieved  by  newspaper  men. 
The  Sun  reporters,  however,  had  the  advantage,  in  the  fact 
that  they  arrived  on  the  ground  fresh  and  ready  for  instant 
work, — fully  informed  as  to  the  situation  and  provided  with 
competent  guides,  which  enabled  them  to  use  time  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  Philadelphia  rivals  of  the  New  Yorkers,  did  not 
reach  Johnstown  before  evening.  By  that  time  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  eastern  press  began  to  collect,  coming  by 
the  way  of  Pittsburgh,  but  the}7  found  themselves  entirely 
forestalled.  It  was  impossible  to  get  their  news  off  until 
the  next  day.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  had  only  a 
few  wires  running,  and  these  had  been  mortgaged  by  the 
sharp  business  enterprise  of  the  New  York  correspondents. 
One  after  another,  however,  the  wires  gave  out,  until  only 
one  for  newspaper  use  and  another  one  for  private  mes- 
sages, remained  in  working  order. 

That  one  public  wire  threatened  at  any  moment  to  give 
way.  With  it  would  go  the  last  chance  of  transmitting 
news  from  Johnstown  until  linemen  could  find  and  reined}7 
the  trouble  in  the  wires.  Time  and  again  the  solitary  click 
would  stop  for  a moment.  Then  the  operator,  who  had  been 
working  at  it  with  incessant  energy  for  twenty-four  hours, 
would  look  happy  and  prepare  to  take  a little  rest.  But  it 
always  started  up  again.  To  use  the  expressive  phrase  of 
the  Sun  correspondent,  “ That  wire  was  a dandy !” 

For  hours,  while  other  wires  were  dead,  it  was  alive, 
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and  the  unfortunate  operator  was  kept  pounding  away  at 
the  keys,  transmitting  the  news  that  was  to  inform  the 
world  of  the  details  of  the  most  horrifying  disaster  of  the 
century. 

Late  at  night  other  wires  were  put  into  operation,  and 
matter  was  being  filed  to  be  transmitted,  all  night  till  six 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  The  struggle  for  wires  between 
the  newspaper  rivals  was  incessant,  and  the  negotiators  ex- 
hausted their  diplomatic  skill  in  getting  ahead  of  each 
other.  Let  those  who  made  a careful  study  of  the  New 
York  papers  of  this  period,  decide  for  themselves  which 
obtained  the  advantage. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  eastern  journalists  arrived  on 
the  spot,  the  only  news  received  by  the  outside  world  had 
been  from  Pittsburgh.  Most  of  the  large  cities  had  a cor- 
respondent at  that  point,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
papers  enabled  the  accounts  of  more  or  less  interest  to  be 
radiated  throughout  the  land  before  the  special  correspon- 
dents were  on  the  scene  of  action.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  experience  at  this  time,  as  at  all  others,  shows 
that  no  local  bureau,  however  able  and  energetic,  could 
compete  with  their  metropolitan  brethern  in  serving  full 
and  exhaustive  news  for  metropolitan  readers. 

Hardships  had  only  begun  when  Johnstown  was  reached. 
Of  course  life  for  all  was  frightfully  bare  of  everything  that 
could  make  existence  comfortable,  but  for  those  who  had 
been  hurried  out  of  comfortable  homes,  without  time  to 
even  pack  a satchel,  hustled  across  a broken  country,  and 
condemned  to  incessant  toil  amid  the  smoking  rums  of  a 
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devastated  city,  it  was  specially  hard  to  endure.  One  boon, 
tlie  authorities  of  the  place  did  grant  to  the  men  who  had 
risked  their  lives  to  give  to  the  world  a true  statement  of 
the  distress  which  had  been  precipitated  on  Johnstown, 
and  thus  help  to  bring  in  the  mighty  stream  of  money,  food 
and  clothing  from  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  outside 
world.  That  boon  was  a blanket  for  each  journalistic  ap- 
plicant. Generally  a poor  blanket,  at  other  times  a dirty 
blanket,  but  such  as  it  was,  a newspaper  writer  could  final- 
ly manage  to  obtain  it  freely  and  without  price. 

Aside  from  the  possession  of  a blanket,  the  reporters 
were  even  worse  off  for  the  necessities  of  life  than  the  or- 
dinary flood  sufferers.  They  had  no  place  to  sleep,  and 
nothing  to  eat  except  as  they  foraged  in  the  neighborhood 
or  secured  food  from  the  relief  stores.  The  only  means  of 
cooking  which  they  had,  was  over  a natural  gas-jet  in  a 
brickkiln. 

The  location  of  the  telegraph  office  detained  the  repor- 
ters near  the  south  end  of  the  railroad  bridge,  just  over 
the  frightful  raft  of  debris  and  dead  bodies  piled  above  the 
bridge.  Here  were  a number  of  brickkilns  and  an  old 
mill  formerly  used  for  the  cement  manufacture.  This  was 
built  against  the  hill  and  the  front  of  the  cellar  opened 
flush  on  the  road.  The  Associated  Press  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  first  floor,  and  amid  the  old  millstones  and 
other  debris  scattered  about,  had  set  up  its  headquarters. 
The  telegraph  instruments  were  arranged  on  the  top  of  a 
circular  frame,  around  which  the  millstones  had  once  re- 
volved, and  the  operators  sate  m the  hole  in  the  centre. 
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Desks  were  made  of  boards,  laid  over  piles  of  fire-brick. 
Bits  of  candles  set  up  here  and  there  in  a glass  bottle  or 
glued  by  their  own  wax  to  a support  gave  light ; and  it  was 
not  till  several  days  had  elapsed  that  one  of  the  temporary 
electric  lights,  used  to  help  the  railroad  men  along  the 
track,  was  run  into  the  place. 

In  the  cellar  beneath  the  Associated  Press,  worked  the 
newspaper  special  correspondents.  Fire-bricks  of  the 
most  grotesque  shapes  used  in  the  iron  furnaces,  were 
tossed  about  in  heaps  on  the  dirt  floor.  A board  stretched 
over  two  heaps  made  a luxuriant  desk  for  four  men.  An 
empty  barrel  made  a still  more  comfortable  desk  for  two 
writers.  Short  pieces  of  board  served  for  others,  while 
many  had  to  suffice  with  no  desk  but  their  own  laps. 
Chunks  of  fire-bricks  set  on  end,  made  hard  and  damp 
seats.,  Continual  vigilance  was  needed  to  prevent  the  bits 
of  candle  from  falling  over  and  setting  fire  to  the  paper 
scattered  about.  There  were  neither  windows  or  doors  in 
this  damp  and  dirty  den,  only  big  holes  through  which  the 
wind  blew,  scattering  about  loose  bits  of  paper  with  every 
gust. 

The  rain  drove  through,  and  as  it  rained  every  day,  the 
writers  got  nearly  as  wet  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  air. 
Everything  about  was  encrusted  with  dust  and  filth.  In  a 
short  time  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  hard-working  writers 
became  nearly  as  black  as  if  they  were  negroes.  At  night 
all  that  could  find  room  within,  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  smutty  blankets  and  coiled  up  in  the  dirt  among  the 
heaps  of  fire-brick.  Others  wandered  about  and  came 
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across  the  watchman  in  the  brickkilns,  who  had  keys  to 
the  barn.  He  let  them  in,  and  in  a mow  filled  with  clean 
straw,  a dozen  tired  fellows  slept  like  princes  in  their  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen.  Horses  rattled  their  halters  down 
below,  rats  and  mice  prowling  about  for  food  would  run 
across  the  sleeper’s  faces,  but  such  trifles  were  small  mat- 
ters in  consideration  with  a cozy  bed  under  a roof.  The 
barn  continued  to  be  the  popular  sleeping  resort  of  many 
of  the  journalists.  One  party  who  arrived  from  the  East 
over  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  road  on  the  first  train  that  got 
through,  obtained  a passenger  car  in  which  to  sleep, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  company.  This  car  stood  on 
the  banks  of  Stony  Creek  from  which  a dreadful  miasmatic 
fog  rose  like  a cloud  during  the  night,  and  the  stench  of 
dead  bodies  floating  by,  filled  the  air  with  a horrible  odor. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  most  of  the  special  correspond- 
ents preferred  the  cool,  sweet  straw  of  the  barn  and  the 
pure  air  of  its  location  ? 

After  all,  however,  the  question  of  the  stomach  was  the 
worst.  Rising  at  six  o’clock,  the  day’s  function  began  with 
eating  breakfast  at  the  cement  mill,  being  mostly  made  at 
first  on  the  cheese  left  over  from  the  supper  of  the  night 
before,  and  a few  crackers,  familiarly  known  as  liard-tack. 
Perhaps  the  first  man  prowling  for  provender  might  find 
some  scraps  left  from  a can  of  corn-beef  or  similarly  pre- 
pared meat.  Instead  of  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  the  most 
had  to  do  with  a little  stick  or  their  fingers.  Instead  of  a 
clean  napkin,  a very  badly  soiled  handkerchief  had  to  suf- 
fice. A tin  cup,  with  the  drainings  of  a can  of  condensed 
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milk  in  it,  if  carried  half-a-mile  across  the  bridge  to  the 
railway  station,  would  be  filled  with  hot  coffee,  made  on  a 
box-car  for  the  trackmen. 

Thus  supported  for  his  day’s  work,  and  with  a handful 
of  crackers  in  his  pocket  for  occasional  lunches,  the  news- 
paper men  would  start  around  on  their  daily  journeys 
among  the  ruins,  visiting  a half-a-dozen  morgues,  a score  of 
headquarters,  and  all  the  places  where  workmen  might  be 
exhuming  news  from  masses  of  drift  or  debris.  Perhaps 
now  and  then  one  would  push  a few  miles  further  than  any 
one  had  gone  before,  up  the  desolate  valley  or  into  some 
undescribed  section  of  the  ruined  district.  Matter  written 
the  night  before  had  to  be  filed  before  breakfast,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  wires  in  possession,  most  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  get  back  to  the  south  end  of  the  bridge 
about  noon.  It  was  always  either  raining  or  tropically 
hot.  Either  way,  the  great  raft  piled  up  at  the  stone  bridge 
was  steaming  with  indescribably  horrid  odors  and  the  air 
was  murky  with  the  fumes  of  countless  fires. 

In  the  damp  cellar  of  the  old  mill  or  sitting  on  bits  of 
timber  along  the  edge  of  the  flood,  the  men  of  the  press 
scribbled  away  on  telegraph  pads,  until  they  had  written 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wires  for  a while  longer.  The  in- 
stinct of  hunger  was  the  first  to  the  fore,  after  the  instinct 
of  news-getting.  When  a bit  of  work  was  accomplished, 
necessary  to  be  done  at  once,  the  next  thing  was  to  search 
for  food.  Crackers  and  cheese  and  canned  meat  made  the 
usual  provender.  Once  in  a while  there  was  a find  of  gin- 
ger-snaps, and  it  was  the  general  verdict  that,  coffee  barred, 
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ginger-snaps  were  about  the  most  filling  thing  that  a 
hungry  man  could  use.  After  the  mid-day  meal,  there  was 
more  writing  until  evening,  by  which  time  there  was  no  use 
for  working  any  more,  no  matter  what  happened,  as  more 
than  could  possibly  be  sent,  was  already  on  file.  Then 
came  another  battle  for  food,  and  later  for  a sleeping-place. 
Such  made  up  the  Johnstown  day  for  the  men  of  the  press. 

The  conditions  were  but  little  mitigated  even  to  the 
very  last,  and  then  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  hungry  jour- 
nalists themselves,  in  discovering  one  or  two  places  where 
they  could  buy  food,  though  in  some  cases  proffered  pay 
was  refused.  Provisions  were  bad  or  very  bad,  according  to 
the  luck  the  hospitable  venders  had  had  in  getting  relief  that 
day.  These  meals  never  included  any  meat,  except  pretty 
bad  ham,  and  the  basis  of  it  was  always  bread  and  jam. 
The  everlasting  jam,  mostly  apple- butter,  which  the  whole 
outlying  country  poured  into  Johnstown  by  the  car-load, 
was  the  grand  staple.  There  was  usually  coffee.  If  it  was 
with  sugar,  then  without  milk  and  vice  versa , and  the  coffee 
was  mostly  such  as  at  home  the  drinker  would  disdain. 

The  great  staple,  other  than  bread  and  jam,  was  whiskey 
and  quinine.  By  virtue  of  a nightly  dose,  not  to  speak  of 
Sunday  morning  allowances  and  others  scattered  through 
the  day,  the  correspondents  avoided  fever.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  health  of  most  of  them  suffered.  There  was 
an  average  loss  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and 
as  to  their  personel,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  when  they 
graduated  from  their  Johnstown  experience,  they  were  as 
filthy  picturesque  a body  of  tramps  as  ever  stormed  a 
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country  farm-house  or  were  set  to  break  stone  in  a village 
poor-house. 

One  man  who  had  brought  a razor  with  him  was  dubbed 
as  a dude  and  treated  with  appropriate  contumely  by  all 
the  rest  who  wore  ten  days’  beard  on  their  faces.  Mud, 
ashes,  and  dirt,  from  flour  and  brick-kilns  had  ruined  every 
suit  of  clothes  in  the  party,  and  those  who  had  slept  in  the 
barn,  had  enough  hay-seed  in  their  clothes  to  make  them 
fit  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  Granger  party. 
When  the  last  of  the  reporters  left  the  city,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  after  the  flood,  the  most  philosophic  of  them 
frankly  admitted  that  of  all  places  and  experiences,  those 
which  they  were  just  quitting  were  to  be  remembered  as 
the  most  disagreeable. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MORGUES  OF  JOHNSTOWN— THE  SCENE  OF  THE 
CATASTROPHE. 

We  have  already  said  something  of  the  dead-houses  of 
the  ruined  city  and  the  terrible  scenes  enacted  there.  Let 
us  again  return  to  these  gruesome  and  terrible  places. 
Six  morgues  were  improvised  in  the  city,  and  in  these  all 
the  bodies  recovered,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  ex- 
posed to  view  until  nature  made  their  longer  detention  un- 
safe. These  dead-houses  were  in  the  churches  and  school- 
houses,  and  of  course  were  fitted  up  for  their  ghastly  pur- 
pose in  the  most  rude  and  unsightly  way.  The  instant 
that  a body  was  found,  it  would  be  removed  to  one  of  the 
morgues,  washed  and  stripped,  and  a rude  cloth  would  be 
laid  over  it, — after  such  means  had  been  taken  as  were 
found  available  to  insure  its  temporary  embalmment. 

Death  makes  a common  level  for  all.  The  rich  man  in 
his  palace  and  the  poor  man  in  his  hut,  bow  before  the 
great  democrat  of  all.  Many  of  the  women  whose  bodies 
were  recovered  had  been  dainty  ladies,  and  the  jewels  on 
their  persons  made  a startling  contrast  to  the  coarse  dress 
and  hard  faces  of  the  common  working  men  by  whom  they 
were  laid,  side  by  side.  Rich  and  poor  daily  thronged 
these  frightful  resting  places  of  the  dead,  and  with  solemn 
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faces  looked  at  the  mutilated  bodies  in  the  hope  of  accord- 
ing decent  burial  to  some  one  who  would  be  recognized. 

What  Johnstown  most  needed  for  many  days,  was  the 
grave-digger.  Rescuing  parties  brought  bodies  to  the 
morgues  by  the  hundreds,  most  of  them  unrecognizable. 
In  many  cases  the  bodies  were  badly  burned,  and  again  the 
faces  and  figures  were  oftentimes  so  swollen  by  their  long 
burial  in  the  water,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  recog- 
nize a feature.  It  was  some  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
clothing  or  mark  on  the  body  which  in  very  many  cases  was 
the  only  mark  of  identity.  ^ 

For  several  days  after  the  disaster,  hundreds  of  bodies 
lay  thick  in  the  morgues,  with  no  one  to  bury  them.  In- 
deed, these  dead-houses  became  too  full  to  shelter  more  of 
the  ghastly  finds.  One  party  of  searchers  exhumed  an 
unsightly  mass  from  the  debris  at  the  bridge  which  the 
leader  of  the  gang  of  workmen  pronounced  a charred  log. 
It  required  the  verdict  of  a physician  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
covery was  the  blackened  remains  of  a human  being.  Only 
the  trunk  remained,  and  that  was  roasted  beyond  all  sem- 
blance to  flesh.  A little  later  search  revealed  fragments  of 
a skull,  which  at  once  crumbled  with  its  own  weight  when 
exposed  to  air,  leaving  no  piece  larger  than  a half  dollar. 
This  was  no  worse  than  many  other  revelations  which  came 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  wearily  searching  with  sticks 
and  hooks  in  the  sand,  in  the  river,  or  in  the  smoking  ruins 
at  the  bridge. 

The  fact  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  distinguish  whether 
the  remains  were  those  of  men  and  women,  proved  conclu- 
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sively  that  hundreds  must  have  been  burned  at  the  bridge. 
This  is  one  among  many  other  indications,  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  were  buried  beneath  the 
Johnstown  flood,  or  met  their  terrible  death  at  the  bridge, 
can  at  best  be  reached  only  proximately.  The  books  of 
registration  where  all  the  survivors  were  supposed  to  assign 
their  names,  according  to  the  statements  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  them,  could  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  as  to 
the  number  of  those  who  were  lost.  There  is  every  reasou 
to  believe  that  a great  many  of  those  who  survived,  having 
lost  everything,  even  to  their  means  of  subsistence,  and 
insane  with  their  grief  and  suffering,  with  no  hope  of  a future, 
in  the  first  terrible  agonies  of  the  scene  wandered  away 
from  Johnstown,  never  to  return.  How  many  of  the  un- 
registered were  among  these  fugitives,  or  how  many  of  them 
were  buried  forever  in  silence  beneath  the  debris  of  the 
bridge,  is  a question  of  doubt.  In  fact,  it  may  yet  prove 
that  a large  number  of  those  now  supposed  to  be  dead,  were 
really  among  the  wanderers  who  left  Johnstown  in  despair. 
All  calculations  on  this  subject  must  remain  a matter  of 
sheer  guess-work. 

At  the  funeral  services,  the  scenes,  of  burial  were  con- 
ducted with  something  almost  like  apathy,  unless  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  had  lost  their  wives  and  children.  The 
men  who  were  hired  to  do  the  work,  went  about  it  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  common-place  business.  The  need  of 
active  and  vigorous  effort,  was  felt  by  the  survivors  to  be 
not  only  imperative  in  the  removal  of  debris,  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Johnstown,  but  every- 
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body  seemed  also  to  feel  that  the  flcovery  of  any  healthy 
condition  of  mind,  depended  on  avoiding  as  far  as  possible, 
further  associations  with  the  more  ghastly  and  mournful 
features  of  the  wreck.  So  we  can  understand  how  the 
natural  instinct  of  man  prevented  any  of  those  imposing  pro- 
cessions of  mourners  which  we  see  in  ordinary  life,  and  in- 
deed tended  to  keep  all  from  the  graveyards,  unless  those 
who  were  compelled  to  attend,  or  those  who  had  lost  their 
nearest  and  dearest. 

Bodies  were  interred  as  fast  as  possible.  The  coffined 
remains  were  carried  to  the  cemetery  by  the  hired  attend- 
ants, and  it  was  not  common  to  see  any  mourners  present. 
Coffins  were  at  every  corner,  piled  up  over  the  desolated 
region  a few  days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  looking 
like  great  mounds.  Carload  after  carload  of  these  dismal 
burial  cases  were  sent  in  from  all  portions  of  the  country. 

The  scenes  at  the  morgues  were  oftentimes  very  repel- 
lant  to  one  whose  sensibilities  had  not  been  entirely 
blunted.  The  embalmers  cut  and  hewed  with  an  apathy 
bred  of  days  and  nights  of  the  hard  work,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing. Once  in  a while  workmen  about  the  wreck-heaps 
would  stop  their  shouting  and  straining  at  their  ropes,  and 
gather  in  a crowd  at  some  one  spot  in  the  ruins  and  remain 
idle  for  a fe^  moments.  Presently  the  group  breaking  apart 
would  release  a half  a dozen  men  bearing  a form  on  some 
improvised  stretcher.  With  the  departure*  of  the  bearers, 
the  men  would  resume  work  again,  with  their  old  indiffer- 
ence and  liveliness  of  laugh  and  chatter. 
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Everywhere  could  be  seen  these  little  groups  of  six 
tramping  along  the  irregular  paths  toward  the  morgues. 
Oftentimes  they  would  have  to  wait  their  turns,  so  thickly 
did  the  bodies  come  in,  and  form  in  line  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  dead-house.  The  activity  of  work  and  the  sense  of 
necessity,  which  inspired  everyone  pushing  their  disagree- 
ble  tasks,  rapidly  uncovered  the  dark  places  beneath  the 
ruins,  where  lay  the  bodies  which  the  previous  and  less 
tireless  searching  had  not  revealed.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  of  the  sights  had  better  never  have  been  brought 
to  light. 

Away  from  the  devastation  in  the  valley  on  Prospect 
Hill,  was  the  morgue  of  the  unidentified  dead,  formerly  a 
schoolhouse.  Here  people  never  wrent  unless  hunting  for  a 
friend  or  relative.  Mr.  E.  B.  Stark,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
morgue,  had  with  him  a corps  of  men  and  women  to  assist 
in  his  melancholy  duties.  Every  desk  in  every  room  bore 
a coffin,  each  coffin  numbered  and  each  lid  turned  to  show 
the  face  within.  On  the  blackboard  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
which  still  bore  on  its  face  the  drawing  and  writing  of  the 
school-children  who  had  scrawled  there  the  day  before  the 
flood,  was  written  the  bulletin,  “Hold  59  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, supposed  to  be  Miss  Paulson  of  Pittsburgh.’*  A white 
faced  woman  who  came  in  said,  “ But  59  isn’t  Miss  Paulson. 
I know  that  face — it’s  Miss  Prances  Wagner  of  Market 
Street,  Johnstown.”  Here  her  brother  came  and  found 
her.  No.  59  was  soon  taken  away,  one  of  the  few  identified 
in  this  building,  while  others  came  to  take  its  place. 

A touching  sight  to  the  reflecting  observer,  was  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  size  of  the  coffins.  Some  of  them  were  no  larger 
than  a violin-case,  hidden  beneath  large  boxes,  eloquent  of 

■ j 

unknown  babies  that  had  perished,  and  coffins  of  children 
of  all  years  and  sizes  were  strewn  about  the  room.  On  the 
blackboards  could  be  seen  such  familiar  sentences  as  these  : 
“ Home  Sweet  Home.” 

“ Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  toward  Men.” 

More  than  one  of  those  who  looked  on,  perhaps,  re- 
flected that  the  very  children  who  had  written  these  beauti- 
ful mottoes,  might  be  concealed  in  some  of  the  coffins  thick- 
ly strewn  about  them. 

THE  SCENE  OF  THE  DEVASTATION  AS  IT  APPEAEED  THE  DAY 
AFTEE  THE  GEEAT  FLOOD. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  except  an  eye-witness  to 
conceive  the  appearance  of  the  ruined  city  of  Johnstown 
immediately  after  the  awful  devastation.  No  power  of  im- 
agination could  grasp  that  unparalleled  spectacle  unless  he 
had  the  sublime  power  of  Dante  or  Milton.  Probably  no 
vision  of  horror  ever  presented  itself  to  the  human  eye 
more  startling — not  even  Vesuvius — blasted  Pompeii,  or 
earthquake  Grecian  Antioch.  To  give  to  our  readers  some 
conception  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  we  quote  the 
following  vivid  and  eloquent  painting  made  by  one  who  saw 
the  destruction  before  any  steps  had  been  made  to  remove 
or  soften  the  weird  desolation  of  the  hideous  tragedy  : 

“ Standing  now  at  the  bridge,  where  this  vast  whirlpool 
struggled  for  exit,  the  air  is  heavy  with  smoke,  and  foul 
with  nameless  odors  from  a mass  of  wreckage.  The  area 
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of  the  triangular  space  where  the  awful  whirlpool  re- 
volved is  said  to  be  about  four  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the  space  covered  by  this  smoking  mass  is  sixty  acres.  The 
surface  of  this  mass  is  now  fifteen  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  and  about  thirty  below  the  point  on  the  bluff  where 
the  surface  of  the  whirlpool  lashed  the  banks.  One  ragged 
mass  some  distance  above  the  bridge  rises  several  feet 
above  the  general  level,  but  with  that  exception  the  surface 
of  the  debris  is  level.  It  has  burned  off  until  it  reached 
the  water,  and  is  smouldering  on  as  the  water  gradually 
lowers.  On  the  right  bank,  at  about  where  was  the  highest 
water  level,  a detachment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pire  Depart- 
ment threw  fitful  streams  of  water  down  into  the  smoke, 
with  the  idea  of  gradually  extinguishing  the  fire.  In  the 
immensity  of  the  disaster  with  which  they  combat,  their 
feeble  efforts  seem  like  those  of  boys  with  squirt-guns 
dampening  a bonfire.  About  the  sixty  acres  of  burning  de- 
bris, and  to  tlfe  left  of  it* from  where  it  begins  to  narrow 
toward  Stony  Creek  Gap  there  is  a large  area  of  level  mud, 
with  muddy  streams  wandering  about  in  it.  This  tract  of 
mud  comprises  all  of  the  triangle  except  a thin  fringe  of 
buildings  along  the  bluff  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
A considerable  number  of  houses  stand  on  the  high  ground 
on  the  lower  face  of  the  central  mountain,  and  off  to  the 
right  into  Stony  Creek  Gap. 

“ The  fringe  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  mostly  of 
store  and  other  large  brick  buildings  that  are  completely 
wrecked,  though  not  swept  away.  The  houses  on  the 
higher  ground  are  unharmed ; but  down  toward  the  edge 
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they  fade  away  by  degrees  of  completeness  in  their  wreck- 
age into  the  yellow  level  of  the  huge  tract  over  which  the 
mighty  whirlpool  swept.  Off  out  of  sight,  in  Stony  Creek 
Gap,  are  fringes  of  houses  on  either  side  of  the  muddy  flat. 

“ This  flat  is  a peculiar  thing.  It  is  level  and  uninterest- 
ing as  a patch  of  waste  ground.  Too  poor  to  grow  grass, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  had  ever  been  anything 
else  than  what  it  is.  It  is  as  clean  of  debris  and  wreck- 
age as  though  there  had  never  been  a building  on  it.  In 
reality  it  was  the  central  and  busiest  part  of  Johnstown. 
Buildings,  both  dwellings  and  stores,  covered  it  thickly. 
Its  streets  were  paved,  and  its  sidewalks  of  substantial 
stone.  It  had  street-car  lines,  gas  and  electric  lights, 
and  all  the  other  improvements  of  a substantial  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants.  Iron  bridges  spanned  the  streams, 
and  the  buildings  were  of  substantial  character.  Not  a 
brick  remains,  not  a stone  nor  a stick  of  timber,,  in  all  this 
territory.  There  are  not  even  hummocks  and  mounds  to 
to  show  where  wreckage  might  be  covered  with  a layer  of 
mud.  They  are  not  there  ; they  are  gone— every  building, 
every  street,  every  sidewalk  and  pavement,  the  street  rail- 
ways, and  everything  else  that  covered  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  vanished  as  utterly  as  though  it  had  never  been 
there.  The  ground  was  swept  as  clean  as  though  some 
mighty  scraper  had  been  dragged  over  it  again  and  again. 
Not  even  the  lines  of  the  streets  can  be  even  remotely 
traced. 

“‘I  have  visited  Johnstown  a dozen  times  a year  for  a 
long  time,’  said  a business  man  to-day,  ‘and  I know  it 
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thoroughly,  but  I haven’t  the  least  idea  now  of  what  part 
of  it  this  is.  I can’t  even  tell  the  direction  the  streets 
used  to  run.’ 

“ His  bewilderment  is  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the 
citizens  themselves.  They  wander  about  in  the  mud  for 
hours,  trying  to  find  the  spot  where  the  house  of  some 
friend  or  relative  used  to  stand.  It  takes  a whole  family 
to  locate  the  site  of  their  friend’s  house  with  any  reasona- 
ble certainty. 

“ Wandering  over  this  muddy  plain,  one  can  realize 
something  of  what  must  have  been  the  gigantic  force  of 
that  vast  whirlpool.  It  pressed  upon  the  town  like  some 
huge  millstone,  weighing  tens  of  thousands  of  tons,  and  re- 
volving with  awful  velocity,  pounding  to  powder  every- 
thing beneath.  But  the  conception  of  the  power  of  that 
horrible  eddy  of  the  flood  must  remain  feeble  until  that 
sixty  acres  of  burning  debris  is  inspected.  It  seems  from 
a little  distance  like  any  other  mass  of  wreckage,  though 
vastly  longer  than  any  ever  before  seen  in  this  country. 
It  must  have  been  many  times  more  tremendous  when  it 
was  heaped  up  twenty  feet  higher  over  its  whole  area  and 
before  the  fire  levelled  it  off.  But  neither  then  nor  now 
can  the  full  terror  of  the  flood  that  piled  it  there  be  ade- 
quately realized  until  a trip  across  parts  where  the  fire  has 
been  extinguished  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  stuff 
composing  it  is  packed  together.  It  is  not  a heap  of 
broken  timbers  lying  loosely  thrown  together  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  a solid  mass.  The  boards  and  timbers  which 
made  up  the  frame  buildings  are  laid  together  as  closely  as 
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sticks  of  wood  in  a pile — more  closely,  for  they  are  welded 
into  one  another  until  each  stick  is  as  solidly  fixed  in  place 
as  though  all  were  one.  A curious  thing  is,  that  whereyer 
there  are  a few  boards  together  they  are  edge  up,  and 
never  standing  on  end  or  flat.  The  terrible  force  of  the 
whirlpool  that  ground  four  square  miles  of  buildings  into 
this  sixty  acres  of  wreckage  left  no  opportunity  for  gaps 
or  holes  between  pieces  in  the  river.  Everything  was 
packed  together  as  solidly  as  though  by  sledge-hammer 
blows. 

“But  the  boards  and  timber  of  four  square  miles  of 
buildings  are  not  all  that  is  in  that  sixty-acre  mass.  An 
immense  amount  of  debris  from  further  up  the  valley  lies 
there.  Twenty- seven  locomotives,  several  Pullman  cars, 
and  probably  a hundred  othet  cars,  or  all  that  is  left  of 
them,  are  in  that  mass.  Fragments  of  iron  bridges  can  be 
seen  sticking  out  occasionally  above  the  wreckage.  They 
are  about  the  only  things  the  fire  has  not  levelled,  except 
the  curious  hillock  spoken  of  an  eighth  of  a mile  back 
from  the  bridge,  where  the  flames  apparently  raged  less 
fiercely.  Scattered  over  the  area,  also,  are  many  black- 
ened logs  that  were  too  big  to  be  entirely  burned,  and  that 
stick  up  now  like  spar  buoys  in  a sea  of  ruin.  Little  jets 
of  flame,  almost  unseen  by  daylight,  but  appearing  as 
evening  falls,  are  scattered  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the 
wreckage. 

“ All  this  is  horrible  to  see,  more  horrible  than  it  can 
possibly  be  to  read  of ; but  the  worst  is  untold.  The 
smoke  that  hovers'  over  the  wreckage  by  the  bridge,  and 
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floats  in  light  blue  clouds  above  the  town,  is  heavy  with  an 
odor  rarely  smelled.  People  in  New  York  who  remember 
the  smell  of  the  ruins  of  the  Belt  Line  stables  after  their 
destruction  by  fire,  when  1,200  horses  had  perished,  know 
what  the  odor  is.  But  it  is  the  flesh  of  human  beings,  not 
of  horses,  that  causes  the  odor  at  which  every  newcomer 
here  shivers  with  horror.  Those  who  have  been  here  long 
don’t  mind  it ; they  are  used  to  it,  and  there  are  more 
matters  than  smells  to  attend  to.  The  cruel  whirlpool 
that  pounded  four  square  miles  of  buildings  into  dust  and 
splinters  did  not  spare  the  people.  Their  bodies  were 
ground  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  awful  millstone  of  the 
flood,  as  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  the  buildings. 
They  were  torn  limb  from  limb,  heaped  together,  torn 
apart,  scattered  and  mingled  in  the  mass  as  were  the  tim- 
bers and  boards  of  the  pine  buildings.  Finally  they  were 
lodged  in  that  solid  mass  of  sixty  acres  of  debris  along 
with  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  wedged  in  as  tightly  as 
though  human  flesh  was  no  more  than  broken  wood  and 
iron.  There  they  are,  those  that  have  not  been  burned  in 
the  fire  that  levelled  the  whole  mass,  or  that  were  not  car- 
ried above  the  top  of  the  bridge  in  the  first  rush  of  the 
flood.  How  many  there  were  cannot  be  told.  There  were, 
perhaps,  thousands  buried  in  that  vast  funeral  pile. 
Scores  of  bodies  have  already  been  removed  from  along 
the  edges  of  the  area  of  wreckage,  but  that  is  only  the 
beginning.  The  fire  has  kept  men  off,  and  now  that  the 
rain  and  the  Pittsburgh  firemen  are  subduing  the  flames,  it 
is  found  that  the  debris  is  packed  so  closely  that  it  is 
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hopeless  to  attempt  to  penetrate  it  except  by  beginning 
at  the  edges  and  working  into  it.  That  work  will  take 
weeks.  A few  bodies  have  been  pnlled  out  where  they 
were  on  the  surface,  but  even  these  cannot  all  be  gotten 
out.  The  body  of  a boy  has  lain  all  day  beside  the  iron 
frame  of  a locomotive  tender,  near  the  bridge,  in  plain  sight, 
but  beyond  reach. 

“ A most  serious  feature  of  the  lodging  of  this  mass  of 
stuff  against  the  bridge  is  that  all  the  water  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  and  of  Stony  Creek  has  to  pass  through  it  on  its 
way  to  the  Alleghany  and  to  the  water-supply  source  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  bodies  in  the  mass  are  already  beginning 
to  emit  an  odor  more  offensive  than  that  of  their  roasting, 
and  the  danger  to  the  health  of  localities  further  down 
stream  is  believed  to  be  immediate  and  serious. 

“ Of  the  rest  of  Johnstown,  and  the  collection  of 
towns  within  sight  of  the  bridge,  not  much  is  to  be  said. 
They  are,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  gone,  as  Johnstown  is 
gone.  Par  up  the  gap  through  which  came  the  flood,  a 
large  brick  building  remains  standing,  but  ruined.  It  is 
all  that  is  left  of  one  of  the  biggest  wire-mills  and  steel- 
works in  the  country.  Turning  around  below  the  bridge 
are  the  works  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  The  build- 
ings are  still  standing,  but  they  are  pretty  well  ruined,  and 
the  machinery  with  which  they  were  filled  is  either  totally 
destroyed  or  damaged  almost  beyond  repair.  High  up  on 
the  hill  at  the  left,  and  scattered  upon  other  hills  in  sight,  are 
many  dwellings, — neat,  well  kept,  and  attractive  places  ap- 
parently, and  looking  as  bright  and  fresh  now  as  before  the 
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awful  torrent  wiped  out  of  existence  everything  in  the  val- 
ley below. 

“ This  is  Johnstowrn  and  its  immediate  vicinity  as  nearly 
as  words  can  paint  it.  It  is  a singular  feature,  one  section 
out  of  twenty  miles  of  horror  that  stretches  through  this 
once  lovely  valley  of  the  Alleghany.  What  is  true  of  Johns- 
town is  true  of  every  town  for  miles  up  and  down.  The  deso- 
lation of  one  town  may  differ  from  the  desolation  in  others 
as  one  death  may  differ  from  another ; but  it  is  desolation 
and  death  everywhere, — desolation  so  complete,  so  relent- 
less, so  dreadful  that  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  men  who  have  not  seen  it ; death  in  forms  more 
varied,  more  painful,  and  more  horrible  than  ever  were  de- 
vised by  the  most  atrocious  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  have 
been  burned  to  death,  and  many  have  been  drowned,  but 
few  have  been  called  upon  to  die  with  the  water  surging 
about  their  faces  while  fire  burned  their,  limbs,  a death 
that  scores  suffered  after  the  flood  heaped  them  up  against 
the  bridge  here. 

“ There  is  one  thing  even  those  who  have  been  longest 
here,  and  who  have  plunged  deepest  into  the  horrors  that 
fill  the  valley  as  completely  as  did  the  flood,  have  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  that  they  say  they  never  can  forget, — that  is, 
the  shrieks  of  the  victims  whose  fate  it  was  to  die  by  fire 
and  water  at  once.  The  pitiful  sound  filled  the  valley  at 
this  point  for  hours,  above  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the 
din  and  smash  of  the  debris-laden  torrent.  Hundreds  were 
reached  and  rescued.  Hundreds  died  within  sight  of  men 
who  would  almost  have  given  their  own  lives  to  save  them. 
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“ The  scene  in  Johnstown  simply  beggars  description. 
All  that  has  been  printed  and  told  about  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  reality.  The  worst  about  the  disaster  will  probably 
never  be  known,  for  the  reason  that  the  flood  and  fire  have 
so  scattered  the  victims  through  such  a wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory that  no  record  can  be  made,  and  only  a list  made  of 
a few  thousand  missing.  Many  people,  too,  have  left 
Johnstown  never  to  return,  their  all  having  been  destroyed. 
It  would  require  a census-taker  six  months  to  complete 
anything  approaching  a detailed  statement  of  the  dead,  and 
no  tabulation  has  been  attempted  yet.  Burned  and  ground 
to  pieces  at  the  great  dam  of  debris  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  bridge  are  the  remains  of  thousands  of  people. 
Underneath  the  ruins  of  the  town  are  many  ha  ore.  Swept 
along  down  the  river,  lodged  in  driftwood  on  the  banks, 
caught  in  dams,  and  lodged  in  trees  and  houses  at  the  bot- 
tom, are  still  more. 

“ ‘ Where  were  most  of  the  bodies  found  ?’  asked  a 
young  man  who  came  here  to-day. 

“ 4 Everywhere,’  was  the  answer. 

“ Johnstown  has  been  well  described  as  a scooped  hol- 
low between  the  hills,  made  on  the  pattern  of  a hollow  in 
a man’s  hand  when  he  holds  his  palm  upward  until  the 
fingers  are  raised.  The  hills,  of  course,  take  the  place  of 
the  fingers  of  the  hands.  They  are  covered  with  forests 
that  have  never  been  cut  off,  and  which  loom  up  gloomy 
and  solemn.  On  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hills  cuts  have 
been  made  for  the  railroads  and  their  sidings.  Altogether 
the  location  is  that  which  is  invariably  described  as  a beau- 
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tiful  one.  The  main  portion  of  the  town  was  on  the  flats 
and  hollow  between  Stony  Creek  and  Conemangh  River, 
and  the  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  majority  of  people, 
in  thinking  of  the  accident,  that  most  of  these  houses  were 
wooden  ones  and  of  rather  a poor  character.” 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  AWFUL  TRAGEDY  AT  THE  BRIDGE— HOW  ROBBERS 
DESECRATED  THE  DEAD. 

Heaet-eending  as  were  the  scenes  of  the  pitiless  flood, 
sparing  nothing  which  its  great  mouth  clutched,  and  float- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  wood  and  iron  in  a 
rush  of  speed  which  at  its  highest  surpassed  that  of  the 
swiftest  express  train,  it  did  not  attain  the  climax  of 
horror.  It  had  piled  woes  on  one  another,  Pelion-on-Ossa 
high,  but  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the  unleashed  forces  of 
nature  had  something  yet  to  come,  which  dwarfed  what 
had  gone  before. 

The  hardy  mariner  toughened  into  indifference  by  a 
thousand  varying  perils  to  which  the  ocean  exposes  her  ad- 
venturous children,  laughs  at  the  sport  of  wind  and  tempest. 
Shipwreck  to  him  has  no  such  terror  as  to  the  landsman. 
The  treacherous  reef,  the  fierce  gale  which  tears  his  canvas 
to  tatters  and  rends  his  spars ; the  cruel  shark  lying  in  wait 
in  watery  ambush  for  the  panting  swimmer,  are  chances 
Which  he  takes  and  thinks  of  with  unruffled  calm.  The 
Welter  and  darkness  of  storm-swept  nights  when  the  decks 
are  flooded  with  the  rush  of  the  angry  billows,  and  the 
rigging  is  icy  with  frozen  spray,  are  but  commonplace  ad- 
venture, dangerous  to  be  sure,  but  the  certain  accident  of 
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his  calling  which  he  confronts  with  the  coolness  and  daring 
so  characteristic  of  the  sailor-man. 

But  there  is  one  terrible  cry,  which  makes  the  blood 
curdle  in  his  veins  and  paralyzes  him  with  a shock  which 
no  hardihood  can  resist.  When  the  shout  of  “ Fire,  Fire  !” 
is  heard,  then  he  feels  in  the  fullest  degree  the  frightfu] 
hazard  of  his  calling.  The  burning  ship  is  the  consummate 
horror  to  the  seaman.  Yet  he  may  escape  in  boats  and 
trust  himself  to  the  tossing  billows  with  as  much  chance  of 
safety,  as  if  his  ship  were  sinking  by  any  other  accident. 
It  is  the  splendid  fierceness  of  the  flames  lighting  up  th'e 
angry  sea  with  the  glare  of  the  inferno  and  sending  up  its 
pyramid  of  fire  and  smoke  far  into  the  murk  and  mystery  of 
the  sky,  which  appals  his  fancy  and  makes  his  soul  shrivel 
within  him.  It  means  to  him  not  death  but  annihilation, 
not  a painless  passage  to  the  unknown,  but  the  inconceiv- 
able agony  of  lingering  death  and  des'pair  if  he  is  clutched 
in  its  red  ravin.  What  wonder  then  that  theology  embodies 
its  threat  of  punishment  to  the  wicked  in  this  frightful  ele- 
ment. 

A sailor  once  described  to  the  writer  a scene  at  sea, 
when  only  a part  of  the  crew  were  saved  in  the  boats  from 
their  burning  ship.  “ There  we  lay,”  said  the  bronzed 
storyteller,  “ about  two  score  boat-lengths  away  on  the  port 
side  resting  on  our  oars  and  watching  the  old  ship  burn  to  the 
water ‘s  edge.  God ! ‘twas  a sight  to  make  us  all  sick  with  fear. 
Most  of  the  first  watch  had  been  sent  below  to  fight  the 
flames,  when  the  deck  fell  in  and  cut  off  all  chances  of 
escape.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  to  them  or  of  getting 
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them  out.  It  was  a close  chance  for  the  rest  of  us  and  we 
had  to  take  to  the  boats.  The  red  light  filled  the  sky  and 
made  the  water  look  like  .an  ocean  of  blood,  and  with  the 
roar  and  crackle  of  the  flames  that  climbed  far  above  the 
masthead,  we  could  hear  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  our  poor 
messmates  roastin’  to  death.  I tell  ye,  Cap’en,  that  were 
sumthin’  that’ll  stick  to  me  long  as  I live,  if  I live  to  be  as 
old  as  Methusalem.  That  sea  of  fire,  that  burnin’  sky,  and 
the  awful  yells  of  the  poor  lads  down  in  that  burning  pit”— 
here  the  honest  fellow  stopped  with  a shudder  and  the  heavy 
sweat  rolled  from  his  rugged  face  and  his  voice  choked. 

Such  and  twenty -fold  worse  was  what  the  survivors  of  the 
Johnstown  flood  saw  who  had  climbed  to  the  hillside  that 
shoots  up  steep  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  down  there  by 
the  fatal  railway  bridge  which  crosses  the  Conemaugh  river, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  two  creeks.  Allusion  has 
been  made  in  passing  to  what  occurred  at  the  bridge.  Let 
us  view  the  awful  scene  more  in  detail,  as  it  was  sketched 
by  those  present,  and  as  we  may  fancy  it  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
though  no  imagination  can  conceive  the  inexpressible 
suffering,  woe,  and  sublimity  of  that  situation.  Those  that 
saw  it  shudder  as  they  allude  to  it,  and  are  so  overcome 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  tell  the  story. 

The  railway  viaduct  across  the  Conemaugh  at  the  lower 
end  of  Johnstown  is  about  500  feet  long  and  is  an  arched 
bridge  of  solid  masonry  of  extraordinary  strength,  like  all 
the  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  roadbed.  At  this 
point  the  river  makes  a sharp  curve  and  on  one  side  the 
bank  rises  in  a steep  bluff  to  a height  some  twenty  feet 
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above  the  level  of  the  bridge,  or  say  fifty  feet ; thence  the 
ascent  of  the  hillside  is  quite  sloping.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  as  the  Conemaugh  is  called  after  its  confluence 
with  stony  creek,  is  the  Johnstown  flat,  where  most  of  the 
important  business  establishments  were.  Below  the  bridge 
rose  the  huge  stacks  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  covering 
many  acres  of  ground.  Further  down  the  river  but  on  the 
other  side  was  Cambria  city. 

The  vast  wall  of  water,  that  broke  into  Johnstown 
carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  wreckage  massed 
on  its  front,  separated  into  two  waves  of  onset,  split  in  two 
by  a sturdy  stone  church,  the  German  Lutheran  place  of 
worship.  The  one  that  rolled  ruin  and  death  over  lower 
Johnstown  rushed  madly  on  till  its  course  was  arrested  by 
the  stone  bridge  against  which  the  vast  collection  of  debris 
was  consolidated  into  a dam  choking  up  the  archways  and 
piling  up  over  the  bridge  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
As  the  return  wave  of  water  hugely  swollen  by  the  Stony 
Creek  inundation  rushed  down  madly,  it  almost  doubled 
the  mighty  mass  at  the  bridge.  This  breakwater  caught 
almost  everything  borne  on  the  top  of  the  flood,  until  the 
solid  mass  of  the  wreck  held  by  the  impregnable  mason- 
work  is  estimated  by  competent  observers  to  have  covered 
a space  a quarter  of  a mile  long  and  a thousand  feet  in  width 
to  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet. 

Previous  to  the  choking  of  the  bridge  an  immense 
quantity  of  material  had  swept  through  or  over  and  down 
the  valley,  battering  'everything  in  its  path  to  pieces  and 
destroying  what  the  flood  had  spared.  At  no  time  did  the 
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water  stop  its  fierce  flow  through  the  wreckage  over  and 
under  the  bridge,  even  while  the  mountain  was  wedged 
fast  by  the  bull-dog  firmness  of  that  bridge  of  which  it 
may  be  said  that  it  had  a test  more  searching  than  was 
ever  applied  to  any  other  engineering  work  m America. 

Instantly  that  the  mass  began  to  pile  up  against  the 
bridge  it  took  fire.  Whether  by  the  overturning  of  some 
stove  or  lamp,  or  by  the  tremendous  friction  of  huge  tim- 
ber masses  hurled  and  ground  against  each  other  by  the 
giant  forces  at  work,  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  In  spite 
of  the  water-soaked  material,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
and  burned  with  ravenous  fury.  Tangled  in  this  vast 
chaos  of  shattered  material  were  thousands  of  human 
beings,  most  of  them,  thanks  to  a merciful  God,  dead,  but 
many  still  living. 

Let  our  readers  from  these  facts,  then,  call  up  a scene, 
if  possible,  which  was  in  reality  so  tragically  tremendous, 
so,  colossal  on  its  scale  of  proportion,  so  terrible  in  its 
aspect  and  consequence  that  no  painter  or  poet  would  dare 
to  use  it  in  his  art. 

The  flames  begin  to  crackle  and  roar  with  the  hoarse 
thunder  of  a thousand  furnaces  as  if  all  the  great  Cambria 
Mills  were  in  full  blast.  Myriad  serpent  tongues  of  fire 
thrust  their  fangs  out  of  the  chaotic  mass,  the  wreckage  of 
fifteen  miles  of  ruin.  Rapidly  vast  sheets  of  flame  spread 
out  from  these  fiery  beginnings,  lighting  such  a scene  as 
the  spectators  will  never  see  again.  The  late  afternoon  is 
almost  dusky  with  the  gloom  of  a stormy  day  until  the  con- 
flagration pours  an  intense  spectral  glare  lighting  up  the 
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lofty  hillside  with  its  greenery,  and  the  boiling  ocean 
above  and  below  the  bridge  tumbling  in  wild  surges  and 
floating  innumerable  wrecks.  A solid  mass,  spread  fifty 
feet  deep  over  sixty  acres,  awaits  the  flames. 

Shrieks  are  heard,  pealing  like  the  cries  of  the  mad, 
from  the  mass  steadily  flaming  into  a large  conflagration. 
Human  beings  are  caught  there  as  in  the  grip  of  a vice. 
For  many  there  is  no  escape.  That  vast  accumulation  of 
debris  is  bound,  tangled,  knotted,  twisted  together  by  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  barbed  wire  brought  down  from  the 
Gautier  Steel  Works,  which  had  been  the  great  industry 
of  Conemaugh  borough.  The  thousands  of  dead  are 
happy  as  they  lie  wedged  in  the  debris,  for  fire  cannot 
harm  them.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  the  living. 

The  hillside  which  holds  one  side  of  the  huge  wreckage 
is  thronged  with  spectators  with  ropes,  ladders,  and  other 
life-saving  appliances.  Panic-stricken  prisoners  of  the 
wreck,  who  have  finally  burst  their  way  out  to  the  top  of 
the  mass,  leap  from  timber  to  timber,  from  house  to 
house,  and  finally  get  near  enough  the  shore  to  be  saved 
by  the  anxious  watchers  on  the  bank.  All  the  while,  the 
screams  of  men  and  women  caught  by  the  flames  can  be 
heard,  wrenching  the  soujs  of  the  impotent  listeners  with 
an  agony  of  horror  and  sympathy.  But  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  the  dying  wretches  burn  up  there  in  the  awful 
holocaust.  Perhaps  husband,  wife,  parent,  watching  on 
the  hill,  knows  that  the  dearly  beloved  one  is  there  some- 
where in  that  hill  of  flame  dying  by  inches  such  a death 
as  cannot  be  otherwise  matched  in  death’s  wide  catalogue 
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of  torture.  Perhaps  some  heart-rending  scream  has  a 
familiar  note,  a cry  edged  with  a name  or  a personal  plea, 
but  yet  there  is  no  help,  no  hope,  nothing  but  heart-break 
and  the  folding  of  the  hands  in  dumb  despair.  Truly,  as 
was  said  by  many  a one  who  looked  on  that  grim  tragedy 
of  fire,  the  sufferings  of  many  of  those  who  looked  on 
were  no  less  poignant  and  agonizing  than  those  of  the  fire- 
victims.  In  not  a few  cases  by-standers,  maddened  by 
their  inability  to  help  those  burning  to  death  only  a few 
feet  away,  sought  to  plunge  themselves  headlong  into  the 
burning  wreck  to  perish  in  a common  fate,  since  they 
could  not  save. 

Yet  many  were  saved.  The  cases  of  escape  from  that 
burning  pyre  were  sometimes  almost  miraculous.  Several 
of  these  we  have  already  described,  and  it  is  needless  to 
rehearse  a further  catalogue.  Names  and  the  minor  varia- 
tions of  one  fortunate  survival  from  another  cannot  add 
to  the  general  interest  of  that  crowning  catastrophe  of 
what  had  been  already  too  terrible  almost  to  believe.  It 
is  supposed  by  competent  judges  that  the  fire  at  the 
bridge  gave  the  martyr’s  crucial  privilege  to  some  five 
hundred  human  beings,  who  had  survived  the  flood,  and 
cremated  upwards  of  two  thousand  dead  bodies.  Others 
again  prefer  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  living  who  were 
caught  in  the  wreckage  at  the  bridge  escaped.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  true  one, 
while  we  fear  that  the  other  one  is  the  more  probable.  In 
any  case,  the  loss  of  life  by  the  terrible  agency  of  fire  was 
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sufficiently  great  to  make  the  scene  at  the  bridge  for  all  a 
heart-breaking  memory  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Next  to  the  scenes  at  the  viaduct,  which  constitute  a 
sublimely  horrible  tragedy  of  immolation  and  suffering, 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  great  flood  is 
the  tragedy  of  swift  retribution  with  which  the  wretches 
who  desecrated  the  dead  by  robbery  were  visited. 

THE  ROBBERY  OF  CORPSES. 

Even  while  the  terrors  of  the  visitation  were  yet  lying 
heavy  on  the  souls  of  the  survivors,  throngs  of  desperate 
and  heartless  scoundrels  began  to  collect  about  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  The  accounts  given  by  sensation-mongers 
and  published  by  the  newspapers  were  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  over-wrought,  but  that  extensive  robbery  of  the 
dead  was  carried  on  by  human  vultures,  whom  even  the 
dignity  of  so  unparalleled  a stroke  could  not  impress  or 
soften,  is  without  question.  It  is  no  less  sure  that  in 
many  cases  these  criminals  were  punished  with  a ven- 
geance most  sure  and  deadly,  and  that  such  prompt  retri- 
bution appalled  the  ghouls,  as  they  can  only  be  properly 
named. 

The  robbers  are  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  foreigners — Hungarians  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
railway  or  in  the  neighboring  iron  and  coal  mines  which 
make  the  mountains  of  western  Pennsylvania  a treasure 
trove.  These  crimes  were  committed  along  the  whole  track 
of  the  devastating  flood  from  Conemaugh  to  Cambria  City. 
Bodies  of  ladies  were  dragged  from  the  water  and  horribly 
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mutilated — fingers  cut  off  to  secure  rings,  or  heads  severed 
for  earrings  and  necklaces  by  the  fiendish  brutes  in  their 
haste  to  finish  their  grisly  work.  Many  thieves  of  domestic 
origin,  white  and  colored,  plied  their  heartless  trade  on  the 
victims  of  the  flood.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  instantly 
these  things  were  known,  the  public  heart  was  kindled  to 
ferocity  and  no  fate  was  deemed  too  appalling  for  such 
devils  in  human  guise.  Some  of  the  accounts  as  presented 
by  those  who  were  eyewitnesses,  or  by  others  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  had  them  at  first  hand,  are  worth  including 
in  this  record.  An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the 
noteworthy  part  played  by  Deputy  “ Chal  ” Dick,  formerly 
mayor  of  Johnstown,  as  an  avenger  of  the  dead  and  a vin- 
dicator of  the  rights  of  the  living.  Let  us  pass  to  other  in- 
cidents similar  in  kind. 

A well-known  correspondent  wrote  on  the  first  Sunday 
night  as  follows  : 

“ Just  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall  upon  the  earth  last 
evening,  a party  of  thirteen  Hungarians  were  noticed 
stealthily  picking  their  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  toward  Sang  Hollow.  Suspicious  of  their  purpose, 
several  farmers  armed  themselves  and  started  in  pursuit. 
Soon  their  most  horrible  fears  were  realized.  The  Hunga- 
rians were  out  for  plunder. 

“ Lying  upon  the  shore,  they  came  upon  the  dead  and 
mangled  body  of  a woman  upon  whose  person  there  were  a 
number  of  trinkets  of  jewelry  and  two  diamond  rings.  In 
their  eagerness  to  secure  the  plunder,  the  Hungarians  got 
into  a squabble,  during  which  one  of  the  number  severed 
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the  finger  upon  which  were  the  rings  and  started  on  a run 
with  his  fearful  prize.  The  revolting  nature  of  the  deed  so 
wrought  upon  the  pursuing  farmers,  who  by  this  time  were 
close  at  hand,  that  they  gave  immediate  chase.  Some  of 
the  Hungarians  showed  fight,  but,  being  outnumbered, 
were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Nine  of  the  brutes 
escaped,  but  four  were  literally  driven  into  the  surging 
river  and  to  their  death.  The  inhuman  monster  whose  atro- 
cious act  has  been  described  was  among  the  number  of  the 
involuntary  suicides.  Another  incident  of  even  greater 
moment  has  just  been  brought  to  notice. 

“ At  half-past  eight  this  morning,  an  old  railroader  who 
had  walked  from  Sang  Hollow  stepped  up  to  a number  of 
men  who  were  congregated  on  the  platform  station  at 
Kernsville}  and  said : ‘ Gentlemen,  had  I a shotgun  with 
me  half  an  hour  ago,  I would  now  be  a murderer,  yet  with 
no  fear  of  ever  having  to  suffer  for  my  crime. 

“ ‘ Two  miles  below  here  I watched  three  men  going 
along  the  banks,  stealing  the  jewels  from  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  wives  and  daughters  of  men  who  have  been  robbed  of 
all  they  held  dear  on  earth.’ 

“ He  had  no  sooner  finished  the  last  sentence  than  five 
burly  men,  with  looks  of  terrible  determination  written  on 
their  faces,  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  plunder ; one 
with  a coil  of  rope  over  his  shoulder,  and  another  with  a 
revolver  in  his  hand.  In  twenty  minutes — so  it  is  stated — 
they  had  overtaken  two  of  the  wretches,  who  were  then  in 
the  act  of  cutting  pieces  from  the  ears,  and  fingers  from 
the  hands,  of  the  bodies  of  two  dead  women. 
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“ With  revolver  levelled  at  the  scoundrels,  the  leader 
of  the  posse  shouted,  * Throw  up  your  hands,  or  I’ll  blow 
your  heads  off!’  With  blanched  faces  and  trembling 
forms  they  obeyed  the  order  and  begged  for  mercy.  They 
were  searched,  and,  as  their  pockets  were  emptied  of  their 
ghastly  finds  the  indignation  of  the  crowd  intensified  ; and 
when  a bloody  finger  of  an  infant,  encircled  with  two  tiny 
gold  rings,  was  found  among  the  plunder  in  the  leader’s 
pocket,  a cry  went  up — 

“‘Lynch  them!  Lynch  them!’  Without  a moment’s 
delay,  ropes  were  thrown  around  their  necks,  and  they 
were  dangling  to  the  limbs  of  a tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which,  an  hour  before,  were  entangled  the  bodies  of  a dead 
father  and  son. 

“ After  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  the  ropes  were 
cut,  and  the  bodies  lowered  and  carried  to  a pile  of  rocks 
in  the  forest  on  the  hill  above.  It  is  hinted  that  an  Al- 
legheny County  official  was,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  in  this  justifiable  homicide. 

“Another  case  of  attempted  lynching  was  witnessed 
this  evening  near  Kernsville.  The  man  was  observed 
stealing  valuable  articles  from  the  houses.  He  was  seized 
by  a mob,  a rope  was  placed  round  his  neck,  and  he  was 
jerked  up  into  the  air.  The  rope  was  tied  to  the  tree,  and 
his  would-be  lynchers  left  him.  Bystanders  cut  him  down 
before  he  was  dead.  The  other  men  did  not  interfere,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  go.  The  man  was  so  badly  scared  that 
he  could  not  give  his  name  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so. 

“ Two  colored  men  were  shot,  while  robbing  the  dead 
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bodies,  by  the  Pittsburg  police,  who  are  doing  guard  about 
the  town. 

“This  evening  Kobert  Bridgard,  a letter-carrier  of 
Johnstown,  mounted  a wagon  and  began  a speech  to  three 
hundred  men  on  the  horrors  of  the  Huns,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  good  workmen  for  the  clearing  away  of  the  debris, 
and  rescuing  the  dead.  He  closed  with  a bitter  attack  on 
the  lazy  Huns  and  Poles  who  have  lived  in  the  valley  only 
a short  time,  and  who  refuse  to  turn  a hand  toward  the 
relief  of  their  suffering  neighbors,  and  yet  are  begging, 
and  even  stealing,  the  provisions  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  sending  here.  The  crowd  soon  num- 
bered nearly  one  thousand,  which  greeted  Bridgard’s 
words  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  approval. 

“ The  feelings  of  the  mob  intensified  in  bitterness  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  that  an  outbreak  was  feared  ; but 
it  finally  subsided  to  a calm,  determined  body,  which 
adopted  resolutions  requesting  that  nothing  be  given  to  the 
Huns  and  Poles  unless  they  worked  for  it,  and,  if  they 
would  not  work,  that  they  be  warned  to  leave  the  valley.” 

The  above  dramatic  incidents  can  be  paralleled  by 
many  others,  but  they  are  too  horrible  and  revolting  to  be 
multiplied,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  one  of  the  strik- 
ing phases  of  the  great  Johnstown  tragedy,  which  called 
forth  the  most  dastardly  as  well  as  the  most  heroic  traits 
of  humanity.  The  writer  was  assured  by  trustworthy 
authority  in  Johnstown  that  many  such  scenes  as  those 
recited  did  occur,  though  it  was  possible  that  in  certain 
cases  the  ambitious  reporter  in  his  zeal  to  outvie  his  rivals 
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had  evolved  horrors  of  crime  and  lynch-law  from  his  own 
inner  consciousness.  There  was  ample  foundation,  how- 
ever, for  even  such  fictions,  and  so  far  they  properly  re- 
present the  dignity  of  truth. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  State  military  author- 
ity was  established  by  the  coming  of  Gen.  Hastings,  and 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  these  horrible  violations  of 
decency  even  in  crime  at  once  ceased,  and  the  hyenas 
slunk  away  to  more  safe  and  congenial  fields  of  operation. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SCENE  ALONG  THE  RIVER  BANKS  BELOW  JOHNSTOWN 
TO  PITTSBURGH. 

The  visitor  to  Johnstown  and  the  Conemangh  Valley 
above  the  city,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  the  ruin,  dis- 
mally as  he  might  have  been  impressed,  could  not  fully 
grasp  the  resistless  force  of  the  great  flood.  To  illustrate 
this  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  seize  the  fullness  of 
any  enormous  fact  when  seen  only  from  one  point  of  view, 
one  has  only  to  recall  the  memory  of  a visit  to  Niagara 
Falls.  The  spectator  must  view  the  cataract  from  below  as 
well  as  above  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  greatness 
and  majesty  of  the  fall.  So  it  is  only  by  taking  a survey 
of  the  scene  below  Johnstown  as  well  as  above,  that  his 
vision  of  the  catastrophe  can  seize  all  its  grandeur  and 
terror.  It  is  by  repeated  strokes  of  impression  that  our 
limited  faculties  are  made  to  fully  understand.  A care- 
ful and  observing  writer,  less  than  a week  after  the  flood, 
recorded  in  the  New  York  Times  his  observations  of  the 
wreck  as  shown  on  the  river  course,  into  which  the  waters 
of  the  Conemaugli  flow.  This  memorial  horror  showed  in 
a fashion  little  less  eloquent  than  the  river  above  the  awful- 
ness of  the  storm  which  has  made  Johnstown  a household 
word  throughout  the  civilized  world.  We  need  to  offer  no 
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apology  for  quoting  this  clearly  limned  picture  by  one  who 
used  his  eyes  and  his  pen  with  equal  skill : “ The  extent  of 
the  damage  from  the  Conemaugh  flood  is  bounded  only  by 
the  system  of  streams  and  rivers  of  which  the  Conemaugh 
Creek  forms  a part.  From  the  fatal  dam  to  a point  100 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio  River  there  are  evi- 
dences of  the  colossal  wreck  and  tokens  of  the  catastrophe. 
Thus,  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  as  the  birds  fly,  or 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  according  to  the  windings  of 
the  river,  there  are  suggestions  in  at  least  two  States  of 
the  loss  of  human  life,  the  destruction  of  human  habitations, 
and  the  annihilation  of  a populous  and  exceedingly  pros- 
perous community. 

“ The  sluggish  waters  of  the  Ohio  were  quickened  last 
Saturday  into  a current  which  more  resembled  a mountain 
torrent  than  the  business-like  course  of  one  of  the  muddiest 
of  rivers.  Then  came  great  rafts  of  wreckage,  which  bore 
indications  of  its  origin  simply  in  the  shape  of  some  of  the 
pieces  and  the  paint  which  they  showed  through  their 
muddy  coats.  The  lower  ground  at  the  curves  of  the 
river  was  overflowed  and  on  the  banks  were  cast  wreckage 
which  destroyed  river  crops,  and  where  the  lawns  of  man- 
sions ran,  cleanly  cut,  to  the  shore  the  heavy  timbers  de- 
prived them  of  turf  and  plowed  up  the  soil.  The  jetties 
near  Allegheny  were  piled  up  with  refuse  of  all  sorts  until 
the  stone  work  was  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  stern 
paddle  wheels  of  the  steamers  were  in  many  instances 
broken  by  the  heavy  timbers  in  the  wreckage,  and  there 
were  dangerous  collisions  and  tangles  between  the  low- 
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gunwaled  craft.  The  danger  of  disaster  was  increased  as 
night  fell,  and  after  twilight  navigation  was  practically  sus- 
pended within  fifty  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 

“ The  same  condition  of  things  existed  Sunday,  while 
Monday,  the  heavier  timbers  either  having  found  a resting 
place  on  the  bank  or  passing  farther  South,  the  steamboats 
resumed  traffic  and  the  blockade  of  the  Twin  Cities  was 
raised.  Since  then  the  Ohio  has  had  its  surface  covered 
with  fragments  of  houses  and  trees,  varying  in  size  from  a 
toothpick  to  a log  weighing  500  pounds.  Along  most  of 
the  line  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  the  evi- 
dences of  the  wreck  at  Johnstown  were  apparent,  and  in 
fact,  the  first  indication  that  many  of  the  dwellers  along  the 
bluffs  of  the  Ohio  received  of  the  disaster  was  the  straying 
remains  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  town.  The  rise  of  the 
Ohio  was  in  several  of  the  settlements  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny quite  three  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  therefore 
the  damage  there  will  reach  a large  amount. 

A WATER-SOAKED  LAND. 

“Little  has  been  done  here  to  clear  away  the  refuse 
to-day,  because  of  the  continuously-occurring  heavy 
showers,  which  add  to  the  flood  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 
The  low  lands  will  scarcely  absorb  any  more  moisture, 
for  the  impression  of  the  foot  in  the  turf  leaves  a tiny 
puddle.  But  this  district  is  as  dry  as  No  Man’s  Land 
when  compared  with  the  country  lying  within  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  Allegheny  Valley.  In  this  locality 
of  freshets  and  overflows  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  by 
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living  dwellers.  No  tradition  of  the  place  can  compare 
with  the  facts  which  are  hourly  confronting  travellers  or 
inhabitants.  The  course  of  the  pretty  Allegheny  River 
has  been  altered,  and  geographers  will  be  compelled  to 
revise  their  maps.  From  Pittsburgh  to  Greensburg,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifty  miles,  points'where  the  Allegheny  had 
curves  about  which  its  waters  have  flowed  for  scores  of 
years  have  been  swept  away.  New  points  and  indentations 
have  been  formed,  and  places  where  farmers  went  in  the 
fall  to  gather  their  crops  of  river  hay  have  been  completely 
inundated  or  covered  with  river  mud.  Of  course  the  fer- 
tilizing effects  of  the  inundation  will  be  of  great  value  next 
spring,  but  for  nearly  a year  these  banks  will  be  sources 
of  pestilence  and  will  remain  absolutely  useless  save  where 
the  river  is  rockbound,  which  is  an  exceedingly  small  per- 
centage of  its  length. 

“ The  river  has  spread  its  banks  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  is  now  almost  as  important  a stream  as  the 
broad  river  of  which  it  is  a tributary.  It  has  developed  a 
current  which  no  one  ever  suspected  of  it  before,  and  it 
is  beyond  the  possibility  of  a single  pair  of  arms  to  row 
against  the  stream.  At  many  localities  between  the  points 
named,  especially  where  the  banks  are  of  clay,  the  river 
has  burrowed  great  caves,  and  at  certain  particularly  nota- 
ble places  the  clay  roofs  of  the  trenches  thus  washed  over- 
hang the  yellow  waters  of  the  river  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
Therefore  there  are  dangers  of  landslides,  and  at  one  point 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Pittsburgh  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  the  river  being  dammed  and  of  another  flood 
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following  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  remove 
tlie  threatening  danger.  On  either  bank  of  the  Allegheny, 
where  the  meadow  lands  lie,  the  mud  of  the  river  bottom 
has  not  alone  covered  them,  but  has  so  flattened  down  the 
tall,  rank  grass  that  not  a spot  of  verdure  may  be  seen 
between  the  river  and  the  hills.  A few  miles  south  of 
Greensburg  there  are  several  two-stories  and  attic  frame 
houses,  which  were  threatened  by  the  overflow  of  the  Alle- 
gheny, standing  upon  log  supports,  with  a clear  space  be- 
tween their  first-floors  and  the  water-soaked  earth. 

“But  the  overflow  of  the  river  has  not  done  all  the 
damage.  The  incessant  rains  of  fully  a week  have  swept 
the  seeds  and  the  sprouts  from  the  hillside  farms.  Each 
elevation  of  the  ground  has  developed  its  rivulets,  and 
when  these  are  augmented  by  fierce  showers  the  young 
plants  give  way  before  the  water  and  are  lost  upon  the 
riverside  roads  or  in  the  turbulent  stream  itself.  Here 
again  the  damage  is  very  great  and  of  course  cannot  be  es- 
timated, for  these  farms  are  almost  countless  and  isolated. 

FOR  WINDS  TO  BLOW  ON. 

“At  a little  projection  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Conemaugh  River,  about  two  miles  west  of  Lacolle,  which 
is  sixty- two  and  a half  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  stands  the 
first  thing  with  some  form  to  indicate  its  character  of  all 
the  mass  of  ground-up  wreckage  that  was  swept  to  the 
south.  It  was  a small  upright  piano,  wflth  its  strings  and 
keys  torn  out  by  the  flood,  but  its  case  was  all  right  and  it 
stands  on  its  bottom  all  ready  for  ihe  mountain  winds  to 
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play  through.  Thence  on  to  the  fearful  havoc  at  Johns- 
town the  wreckage  grows  in  extent  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  distance  becomes  less.  The  slender  stream  which 
before  the  flood  lent  so  much  beauty  to  the  mountain 
scenery  has  become  so  swollen  and  so  turbulent  that  cross- 
ing it  in  a direct  line  is  almost  impossible.  It  has  become 
what  the  Allegheny  was.  Its  waters  are  saffron-colored 
with  the  mud  of  the  South  Fork  Dam  and  the  slices  it  has 
cut  off  the  yellow  and  red  clay  banks  of  the  upper  stream. 

“ It  is  at  Lacolle  that  the  rush  of  the  torrent  is  at  first 
plainly  observable  as  the  scene  of  the  disaster  is  ap- 
proached from  the  west.  There  are  lowlands  extending 
for  500  yards  on  each  side  of  the  river,  with  trees  dot- 
ting the  banks  rather  thickly.  Each  of  these  trees  has 
an  unaccustomed  support  to-day.  On  the  east  side  of  every 
track  is  a pile  of  wreckage  which  was  caught  by  the  trees 
from  the  torrent  and  held  in  place  by  the  swiftly-moving 
flood.  The  force  with  which  some  of  the  heavy  logs  were 
driven  against  these  trees,  some  of  them  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, has  cut  them  off  midway  to  the  roots,  but  the  stumps 
have  held  the  accumulation  of  drift  and  will  hold  it  until 
both  decay  together.  Thence  on  to  New  Florence,  a dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  piles  of  wreckage  are  scat- 
tered at  an  average  distance  of  200  yards.  Every  projec- 
tion which  formerly  entered  the  stream  has  been  swept 
away.  Trees  whose  diameters  are  five  feet  have  been  torn 
up  by  the  roots  and  carried  downi:he  stream,  the  limbs  de- 
nuded of  branches  and  leaves.  They  have  been  thrown 
against  such  rocky  conformations  oh  the  banks  as  occur 
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and  lie  prone,  above  the  reach  of  the  present  current,  which 
is  thirty  feet  below  what  it  was  last  Friday  night. 

“ Where  rocks  appear  in  the  stream,  they  serve  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  wreckage  which  was  too  massive  to  be  borne 
on  the  tide.  At  little  peninsulas  from  the  banks,  which  the 
torrent  failed  to  sweep  away,  there  are  accumulations  of 
timbers  covering  an  acre  in  exient,  and  piled  in  several  in- 
stances, twenty  feet  high.  Of  course  they  have  not  been 
searched  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  until  the 
sad  work  at  the  site  of  Johnstown  is  completed.  When 
they  are  examined,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
already  appalling  total  of  lives  lost  will  be  increased  by 
many  hundred.  In  the  limbs  of  trees  which  still  remain 
standing  near  the  bank  are  fluttering  rags  of  cotton,  wool 
and  silk,  which  once  were  parts  of  the  clothing  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  flood.  At  Nineveh  houses  were  wrecked,  the 
debris  of  which  were  scattered  over  two  States,  but  the 
chimneys  remain  firm,  as  their  memorials. 

“ There  is  a nick  in  the  southern  bank  here  that  will 
tell  a terrible  story  when  it  is  cleared  of  its  wreckage. 
From  the  stream  to  the  top  of  this  indentation  is  fully 
twenty  feet.  It  affords  an  expanse  of  quite  three  acres, 
yet  it  is  filled  to  a level  with  its  top  with  the  ruins  of  dwell- 
ings, with  box  cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad, 
with  all  sorts  of  indistinguishable  wreck.  The  flow  from 
the  hillsides  is  so  great  that  an  icehouse  a little  to  the 
south  of  the  track,  near  the  station,  is  practically  sub- 
merged by  the  lake  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  supply 
of  ice.  Scattered  about  the  shores  of  the  stream  are. heaps 
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of  railway  wreckage,  twisted  rails  which  seem  to  have  been 
taken  by  some  giant  hand  and  bent  in  circles ; car  trucks 
that  are  mashed  into  a mass  of  iron,  as  though  the  steel 
had  been  run  through  a hydraulic  press ; tops  of  cars ; 
heaps  of  ties  and  sleepers,  and  here  and  there  a pile  of 
splinters  which  once  had  been  car  furniture.  Scarcely 
fifty  feet  intervened  between  the  heaps  of  wreckage.  In 
fact,  whenever  any  sort  of  obstacle  was  offered  to  the  boil- 
ing current  there  was  accumulated  all  manner  of  things, 
the  rags  of  some  victim’s  clothing  flying  from  the  tree 
limbs  above  it  like  banners  of  misery.  Beneath  and  half 
hidden  by  the  debris  at  one  spot  were  the  bodies  of  sev- 
eral horses. 

“ Two  miles  above  Nineveh  the  flood  displayed  a queer 
freak  in  its  flow.  The  waters  divided  here,  and,  encircling 
a hillock  comprising  about  half  a dozen  acres,  made  it  an 
island.  The  strong  current  of  the  stream  has  cut  deep 
into  either  side  of  this  island,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  toadstool.  The  stream  is  strewn  with  rocks  at  this 
point,  and,  although  the  descent  of  the  river  was  very 
slight,  the  water  flows  over  the  rocks  with  a swiftness  that 
sends  a cloud  of  spray  up,  as  though  the  South  Fork  dam 
still  acted  as  a partial  feeder  to  the  deluge. 

THE  FLOOD’S  GREAT  HEIGHT. 

“ At  Conemaugh  Furnace,  within  a comparatively  short 
distance  of  the  main  scene  of  all,  there  are  four  little 
houses  standing  nearly  seventy  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  Conemaugh  below.  They  were  whitewashed,  two- 
storied  cottages  before  the  deluge.  Now  they  stand  as 
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indicators  of  how  high  the  water  of  the  stream  was  raised, 
for  up  to-  the  second-story  windows  the  whitewash  has 
been  cleaned  completely  from  the  boards,  leaving  them  of 
a dull  slate  color,  as  if  with  age.  They  were  damaged  in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  flood’s  entrance  to  their  lowTer 
floors.  Yet  on  the  opposite  point  of  the  river  the  tracks 
of  the  branch  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Road  are 
ripped  from  thegties,  twisted  in  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes, 
and  mingled  with  such  a mass  of  debris  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  with  it  will  be  to  scatter  the  accumulation  with 
dynamite  and  allow  the  lighter  wreckage  to  float  down  the 
river.  The  little  houses  were  saved,  but  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  more  equally  deserving  of  safety.  To-day 
the  owners  of  these  little  places  are  drying  the  bedding 
and  clothing,  while  the  household  comforts  of  other  per- 
sons are  being  dried  by  the  wind  and  are  hung  from  every 
projection  of  the  bank. 

“ Three  miles  above  Nineveh  there  stands  a field  of  two 
acres  covered  with  the  splintered  remains  of  houses,  great 
beams  from  railway  bridges,  and  overturned  coal  cars. 
Here  is  heard  the  cawing  of  crows,  very  significant  sounds 
in  days  like  these,  when  the  stream  is  filled  with  nameless 
dead  and  every  pile  of  refuse  has  its  ghastly  lining.  They 
whirl  above  the  river,  giving  forth  their  doleful  and  flesh- 
crawling cries,  while  the  mourners  and  spectators  on  the 
banks  expect  them  to  swoop  down  in  their  search  for  car- 
rion. Unless  the  birds  are  soon  driven  away  by  shot,  the 
Conemaugh  Yalley  wjll  be  a more  horrible  place  to  pass 
through  than  a dead-laden  battlefield. 
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“ The  ruins  of  bridges  are  found  at  short  distances,  with 
their  superstructures  entirely  torn  away,  and  with  the  iron- 
works, well  fastened  to  their  piers,  bent  and  twisted  out  of 
all  semblance  to  their  original  form.  The  bed  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Road  is  in  places  entirely  torn  away  ; 
in  other  spots  it  is  covered  up  by  the  fall  of  overhanging 
embankments,  the  earth,  and  at  times  the  rock  backing, 
making  the  slope  of  the  hill  as  complete  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  aborigines.  At  such  places  there  are  the 
swollen  bodies  of  domestic  animals,  which  have  either  been 

f 

washed  down  the  hillsides  or  swept  down  on  the  crest  of 
the  deluge.  Thus,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  fatal  dam, 
the  traces  of  the  disaster  are  as  great  as  though  the  flood 
had  begun  a tenth  of  that  distance  away  and  had  occurred 
but  yesterday. 

A PAIR  OF  TINY  SHOES. 

“ Sang  Hollow,  which  is  six  miles  from  J ohnstown  and 
nineteen  miles  from  the  dam,  shows  along  its  banks  that 
same  terrible  havoc.  The  heaps  of  debris  are  closer  to- 
gether. Nearly  opposite  the  station,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  stream,  there  is  a heavy  wagon  overturned,  with  its 
wheels  showing  above  the  water.  Beneath  the  surface  are 
the  bodies  of  two  horses,  harnessed  to  the  vehicle,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  box  is  the  name  of  Henry  Johnson,  Wood- 
vale,  a hamlet  a mile  above  Johnstown,  that  went  with  its 
neighbor  in  the  flood.  Floating  here  are  boxes  and  barrels 
of  all  sorts.  On  the  southern  bank,  not  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  railway  station,  is  a big  heap  of  rails, 
ties,  and  sleepers,  while  on  the  top  of  them  stands  a 
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pair  of  tiny  shoes,  washed  no  doubt  from  beside  some- 
body’s crib  as  a home  was  hurled  down  the  Conemaugh. 
About  a mile  and  a half  above  Sang  Hollow  is  an  em- 
bankment formed  of  wreck  which  is  quite  thirty  feet  in 
height.  Flattened  against  it  is  the  entire  side  of  a house, 
painted  white  with  green  blinds,  and  all  washed  so  clean 
by  the  heavy  rains,  that  the  paint  shone  very  prettily  in 
the  sunlight. 

“ Between  Sheridan  and  Morrellville,  approaching  very 
close  to  Johnstown,  smashed  piano  cases  and  household 
furniture  appear  in  large  numbers.  The  desire  of  every 
one  to  save  some  relic  of  the  disaster  is  carried  to  excess, 
for  the  keys  have  been  ripped  off  the  finger-boards  and 
children’s  toys  have  been  carried  off  and  labeled  for  future 
reference.  Even  heavy  piano  legs  have  been  carried  off 
by'  the  relic  hunters.  They  come  like  the  buzzards  of 
Charleston  and  are  carrying  everything  possible  away. 
There  is  along  these  points  an  unending  succession  of 
wreckage.  Heap  after  heap  appears,  containing  all  manner 
of  things,  as  yet  unsearched  and  thus  far  unsearchable. 
There  is  not  yet  enough  help  at  Johnstown,  and  so  the 
work  of  clearing  the  debris  and  examining  it  for  bodies  is 
delayed.  At  places  the  stream  has  been  almost  choked, 
but  the  force  of  the  current  is  superior  to  all  this,  for 
the  waves  leap  over  the  obstructions  and  pass  on  un- 
hindered. 

“ The  rounding  of  the  curve  in  the  river  where  the 
wreck  of  the  most  western  shops  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Works  stand,  brings  the  ruins  of  Johnstown  in  full  view.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD  RESPONDED  TO  THE  JOHNSTOWN 
CRY  OF  ANGUISH. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  terrible  bolt  of  fate  that 
fell  on  Johnstown,  made  the  heart  of  the  world  bleed  with 
sympathy,  pity,  and  tenderness.  Like  the  Chicago  confla- 
gration, which  roused  such  a passionate  and  universal  wave 
of  generous  helpfulness,  the  destruction  of  Johnstown  at 
once  called  out  the  most  widely  extended  commiseration. 
The  madman  is  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans  with  the 
deepest  veneration.  “ He  has  been  touched  by  the  finger  of 
Allah,”  they  say.  It  is  with  some  such  feeling  that  even 
the  most  hardened  and  material-minded  men  regard  those 
terrible  catastrophes  which,  from  time  to  time  overwhelm 
communities.  Each  survivor  has  something  of  the  dignity 
of  the  martyr  associated  with  him. 

When  the  news  of  the  great  flood  of  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  was  flashed  to  the  outside  world,  the  first  tendency 
was  to  regard  the  statement  as  a wild  exaggeration,  far  be- 
yond the  truth.  Men  could  not  believe  in  so  terrible  a fact 
involving  the  utter  destruction  of  a great  manufacturing 
community,  and  the  annihilation  of  an  army  of  human  be- 
ings, the  transformation  of  a happy  and  prosperous  region 
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swarming  with  people  into  a desert.  It  did  not  need  many 
hours,  however,  to  verify  the  woeful  news  as  being  rather 
an  understatement  than  an  exaggeration  of  the  naked  truth. 
At  once  practical  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  startling  situation,  in  all  the  more  prominent  cities  of 
the  North  and  East,  specially  those  within  comparatively 
easy  reach  of  the  stricken  city. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  called  together  a meeting 
of  representative  citizens  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  follow- 
ing, at  Washington,  in  Willard’s  Hall,  he  himself  presiding. 
On  the  platform  with  him  were  District  Commissioners 
Hine,  Raymond,  and  Douglass,  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker,  Secretary  Elijah  Halford,  and  others.  The  audi- 
ence was  a representative  one,  and  included  Secretaries 
Noble,  Proctor,  and  Tracy  ; Attorney-General  Miller;  Con- 
gressman Randal,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  President  called  the 
meeting  to  order  a profound  silence  occupied  the  whole 
assembly.  The  president  stood  before  them  and  his  emo- 
tion seemed  to  overcome  his  power  of  speech  for  a few 
moments  as  he  gazed  at  the  distinguished  audience  before 
him. 

The  enormous  exigency  which  had  called  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  country  to  preside  over  the  meeting  ap- 
peared to  overcome  all  his  faculties,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  hesitation  before  he  could  finally  call  words  to  his 
lips.  His  picture  of  the  situation  was  very  eloquent  and 
he  touched  the  emotions  of  his  audience  as  deeply  as  his 
own  sympathies  were  stirred.  Without  attempting  to  fol- 
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low  Mr.  Harrison’s  address  at  full  length,  we  present  a few 
of  its  more  salient  paragraphs  : 

“ Every  one  here  to-day  is  distressingly  conscious  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  convened  this  meeting.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  state  more  impressively  than  the 
newspapers  have  already  done  the  distressing  incidents  at- 
tending the  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  city  of 
Johnstpwn  and  the  neighboring  hamlets,  and  upon  a large 
section  of  Pennsylvania  situated  upon  the  Susquehanna 
River.  The  grim  pencil  of  Dore  would  be  inadequate  to 
portray  the  horrors  of  this  visitation.  In  such  meetings  as 
we  have  here  in  the  national  capital  and  other  like  gather- 
ings that  are  taking  place  in  all  the  cities  of  this  land,  we 
have  the  only  rays  of  hope  and  light  in  the  general  gloom. 
When  such  a calamitous  visitation  falls  upon  any  section 
of  our  country,  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  put  about  the 
dark  picture  the  golden  border  of  love  and  charity.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  is  in  such  fires  as  these  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man  is  welded. 

“And  where  is  sympathy  and  help  more  appropriate 
than  here  in  the  national  capital  ? I am  glad  to  say  that 
early  this  morning,  from  a city  not  long  ago  visited  with 
pestilence,  not  long  ago  itself  appealing  to  the  charitable 
people  of  the  whole  land  for  relief — the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. — there  came  the  ebb  of  that  tide  of  charity  which 
flowed  toward  it  in  the  time  of  its  need,  in  a telegram  from 
the  Sanitary  Relief  Association,  authorizing  me  to  draw 
upon  them  for  $2000  for  the  relief  of  the  Pennsylvania  suf- 
ferers. [Applause.] 
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“ But  this  is  no  time  for  speech.  While  I talk  men  and 
women  are  suffering  for  the  relief  which  we  plan  to  give. 
One  word  or  two  of  practical  suggestion,  and  I will  place 
this  meeting  in  jour  hands  to  give  effect  to  your  impatient 
benevolence.  I have  a despatch  from  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  advising  me  that  communication  has  just  been 
opened  with  Williamsport,  on  a branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Biver,  and  that  the  losses  in  that  section  have  been 
appalling ; that  thousands  of  people  there  are  homeless 
and  penniless,  and  that  there  is  an  immediate  call  for  food 
to  relieve  their  necessities.  He  advised  me  that  any  sup- 
plies of  food  that  can  be  hastily  gathered  here,  should  be 
sent  via  Harrisburg  to  Williamsport,  where  they  will  be 
distributed.  I suggest,  therefore,  that  a committee  be  con- 
stituted having  in  charge  the  speedy  collection  of  articles 
of  food. 

“ The  occasion  is  such  that  the  bells  might  well  be  rung 
through  your  streets  to  call  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
less to  this  great  exigency — in  order  that  a train  load  of 
provisions  may  be  despatched  to-night,  or  in  the  early 
morning,  to  this  suffering  people. 

“ I suggest,  secondly,  as  many  of  these  people  have  had 
the  entire  furnishings  of  their  houses  swept  away  and  have 
now  only  temporary  shelter,  that  a committee  be  appointed 
to  collect  such  articles  of  clothing,  and  especially  bed- 
clotliing,  as  can  be  spared.  Now  that  the  summer  season 
is  on,  there  can  hardly  be  a house  in  Washington  which 
cannot  spare  a blanket  or  a coverlet. 

“ And,  third,  I suggest  that  from  the  substantial  busi- 
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ness  men  and  bankers,  there  be  appointed  a committee 
who  shall  collect  money,  for  after  the  first  exigency  is  past 
there  will  be  found  in  those  communities  very  many  who 
have  lost  their  all,  who  will  need  aid  in  the  construction  of 
their  demolished  homes  and  in  furnishing  them  so  that 
they  may  be  again  inhabited. 

“ Need  I say  in  conclusion  that,  as  a temporary  citizen 
of  Washington,  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  if  the 
national  capital  should  so  generously  respond  to  this  call 
of  our  distressed  fellow-citizens  as  to  be  conspicuous  as 
among  the  cities  of  our  land.  I feel  that  as  I am  now  call- 
ing for  contributions,  I should  state  that  on  Saturday  when 
first  apprised  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown,  I telegraphed  a 
subscription  to  the  mayor  of  that  city.  I do  not  like  to 
speak  of  anything  so  personal  to  myself,  but  I deem  it  my 
duty  to  you  that  I should  say  as  much  as  this.” 

Vice-Presidents  were  then  elected,  including  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  Chief  Justices  Fuller,  Bingham,  and 
Bichardson,  M.  G.  Emory,  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell,  Dr.  E.  B. 
Clark,  C.  L.  Glover,  Mr.  James,  E.  H.  Warner,  Ex-Com- 
missioners  Webb  and  Wheatley,  Jesse  B.  Wilson,  Ex-Mini- 
ster Foster  and  J.  W.  Thompson.  S.  H.  Kaufmann,  Be- 
riah  Wilkins,  E.  W.  Murphy  and  Halleck  Kilburn  were  ap- 
pointed as  Secretaries,  and  E.  Kurtz  Johnston  as  Treas- 
urer. 

Subscriptions  were  taken  up  and  while  this  was  in 
course  of  performance,  Mr.  Harrison  called  for  suggestions 
from  the  audience.  The  representative  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  agreed  to  convey  all  materials  free  of  charge, 
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for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Johnstown.  The  agents  of 
several  musical  and  theatrical  companies  present  tendered 
their  services  for  benefits  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  suffer- 
ers and  theatrical  managers  offered  the  use  of  their  thea- 
tres free  of  charge.  Numerous  other  offers  of  provision 
and  clothing  were  made  and  the  temper  of  the  assembly 
showed  itself  to  be  of  the  most  generous  and  sympathizing 
character.  The  President  read  a number  of  despatches 
from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  latter  * 
gave  a brief  synopsis  of  the  horrors  of  the  situation.  He 
asked  for  the  use  of  the  Government  pontoon  bridge.  Mr. 
Harrison  proceeded  to  say,  “ I regret  that  the  entire  length 
of  the  pontoon  bridge  is  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Gov.  Beaver  advises  me  that  the  present  horrors  are  not 
possibly  the  worst,  and  that  he  is  fearful  of  a pestilence. 

I would  therefore  suggest  that  disinfectants  should  be  pro- 
vided for  at  once.  I think  we  should  concentrate  our  work 
and  efforts  so  that  work  may  be  done  exp^Iitiously  through 
one  channel  and  through  one  headquarters  where  every- 
thing can  be  sent.” 

Willard  Hall  was  decided  upon  as  a central  point.  The 
District  Commissioners  were  appointed  a Committee  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  contributions.  The  amounts  collected 
at  this  meeting  ranged  from  five  hundred  dollars  down. 
In  closing  the  meeting  Mr.  Harrison  said  : “Let  me  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  work  will  be  thoroughly  pushed, 
and  that  every  man  and  woman  present  will  use  their  in- 
fluence in  order  that  these  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  so 
promptly  needed  may  be  secured,  and  that  either  to-night 
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or  to-morrow  morning  a train  well  freighted  with  relief 
may  go  from  Washington.” 

Mr.  Harrison  then  adjourned  the  gathering,  urging  ex- 
pedition in  forwarding  the  materials  for  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  the  stricken  city.  Before  adjourning,  a resolution 
was  read  thanking  Mr.  Harrison  for  the  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  matter.  The  President  stepped  to  the.  front 
again,  and  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  with  tones 
quivering  with  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  requested  that  the 
resolution  should  be  withdrawn. 

“ I appreciate  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  offered  this  resolution,”  he  said,  “but  I 
cannot  see  why  I should  be  thanked  any  more  than  every 
member  of  this  great  audience,  every  one  of  whom  feels 
the  same  interest  I myself  do.  We  must  each  work  in  our 
own  place.  I should  wish  that  the  resolution  might  be 
withdrawn.” 

The  Pension  Commissioner  on  the  day  before  had  sent 
the  following  despatch  to  the  United  Pension  Agent  at 
Pittsburgh  : 

“ Make  special  any  current  vouchers  from  the  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  destroyed  by  flood,  and  pay  at  once  on  their 
receipt.  Where  certificates  have  been  lost  in  floods,  send 
permit  to  execute  new  voucher,  without  presenting  certifi- 
cate to  magistrate.  Permit  signed  in  blank  forwarded  to- 
day. Make  special  all  original  certificates  of  pensioners 
residing  in  those  towns,  and  pay  on  receipt  of  the  vouchers 
regardless  of  my  instructions  of  May  13th.” 
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THE  OFFICIAL  ACTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  issued  the  following  : — 

“ Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  \ 
“Executive  Chamber,  C 
“Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  3d,  1889.  ; 

“ To  the  People  of  the  United  States : — 

“The  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
has  refrained  hitherto  from  making  any  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  benefactions,  in  order  that  he  might  receive 
definite  and  reliable  information  from  the  centres  of  dis- 
aster during  the  late  floods,  which  have  been  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  State  or  nation.  Communi- 
cation by  wire  has  been  established  with  Johnstown  to- 
day. The  civil  authorities  are  in  control,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  State  cooperating  with  them ; order  has 
been  restored  and  is  likely  to  continue.  Newspaper 
reports  as  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  have  not  been 
exaggerated. 

“ The  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  which  is  peculiar,  has 
been  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  as  with  the  besom 
of  destruction.  It  contained  a population  of  forty  thous- 
and to  fifty  thousand  people,  living  for  the  most  part  along 
the  banks  of  a small  river  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
The  most  conservative  estimates  place  the  loss  of  life  at 
5000  human  beings,  and  of  property  at  twenty-five  mil- 
lions. Whole  towns  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Not  a 
vestige  remains.  In  the  more  substantial  towns  the  better 
buildings,  to  a certain  extent,  remain,  but  in  a damaged 
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condition.  Those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  everything. 

“ The  most  pressing  needs,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
have  been  supplied.  Shoes  and  clothing  of  all  sorts  for 
men,  women  and  children  are  greatly  needed.  Money  is 
also  urgently  required  to  remove  the  debris,  bury  the 
dead  and  care  temporarily  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
and  for  the  homeless  generally.  Other  localities  have  suf- 
fered to  some  extent  in  the  same  way,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree. 

“ Late  advices  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  great  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property  along  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  in  localities  from  which  we  can 
get  no  definite  information.  What  does  come,  however,  is 
of  the  most  appalling  character,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
details  will  add  new  horrors  to  the  situation. 

“The  responses  from  within  and  without  the  State 
have  been  most  generous  and  cheering.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  from  the  United  States  and  from  England, 
there  comes  the  same  hearty,  generous  response  of  sympa- 
thy and  help.  The  President,  Governors  of  States, 
Mayors  of  cities,  and  individuals  and  communities,  pri- 
vate and  municipal  corporations,  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  in  their  contri- 
butions of  substantial  aid.  But,  gratifying  as  these  re- 
sponses are,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  exceeding  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

“ A careful  organization  has  been  made  upon  the 
ground  for  the  distribution  of  whatever  assistance  is  fur- 
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nished,  in  kind.  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  is 
there  as  the  representative  of  the  State  authorities,  and  is 
giving  personal  attention,  in  connection  with  the  Chief 
Burgess  of  Johnstown  and  a committee  of  relief,  to  the 
distribution  of  the  help  which  is  furnished. 

“ Funds  contributed  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  can  be  de- 
posited with  Drexel  & Co.,  Philadelphia ; Jacob  C.  Bom- 
berger,  banker,  Harrisburg,  or  William  R.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  bankers,  Pittsburgh.  All  money  contributed  will  be 
used  carefully  and  judiciously.  Present  wants  are  fairly 
met. 

“ A large  force  will  be  employed  at  once  to  remove  the 
debris  and  bury  the  dead,  so  as  to  avoid  disease  and  epi- 
demic. 

“ The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  others  wRose 
unselfish  generosity  is  hereby  heartily  appreciated  and  ac- 
knowledged may  be  assured  that  their  contributions  wall 
be  made  to  bring  their  benefactions  to  the  immediate  and 
direct  relief  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

“James  A.  Beaver. 

“By  the  Governor,  Charles  W.  Stone,  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.” 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  also  issued  the  following 
proclamation : — 

“ State  of  New  York. 

“ A disaster  unparalleled  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
our  nation  has  overtaken  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Johnstown  and  surrounding  towns  in  our  sister  State  of 
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Pennsylvania.  In  consequence  of  a mighty  flood  thous- 
ands of  lives  have  been  lost,  and  thousands  of  those  saved 
from  the  waters  are  homeless  and  in  want.  The  sympathy 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  profoundly 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  the  ca- 
lamity. The  State,  in  its  capacity  as  such,  has  no  power 
to  aid,  but  the  generous-hearted  citizens  of  our  State  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  afford  relief  to  those  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  in  need,  whenever  just  appeal 
has  been  made. 

“ Therefore,  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I hereby  suggest  that  in  each  city  and  town  in  the  State 
relief  committees  be  formed,  contributions  be  solicited  and 
such  other  appropriate  action  be  taken  as  will  promptly 
afford  material  assistance  and  necessary  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. Let  the  citizens  of  every  portion  of  the  State  vie 
with  each  other  in  helping  with  liberal  hand  this  worthy 
and  urgent  cause. 

“ Done  at  the  Capitol,  this  third  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine.” 

David  B.  Hill. 

“ By  the  Governor,  William  G.  Rice,  Sec” 

AMERICANS  IN  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Our  countrymen  abroad  were  no  less  prompt  and  en- 
thusiastic in  their  recognition  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
Wednesday  following  the  disaster  a large  meeting  of 
Americans  was  held  at  the  United  States  Legation  in 
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Paris.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eeid,  the  United  States  Minister 
having  issued  a call  in  the  morning  papers.  The  object 
was  to  express  the  sympathies  of  Americans  in  Paris  with 
the  sufferers  in  Johnstown  and  to  contribute  to  their  relief 
practically  by  their  donations  as  well.  The  rooms  of  the 
Legation  were  thronged  and  very  many  who  came  anxious 
for  admission  were  obliged  to  go  away.  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Eeid  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Earnest  Lambert 
was  appointed  Secretary.  Resolutions  were  then  offered  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Ifeconded  by  Mr.  James  N.  Otis. 

Resolved , That  we  send  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  breth- 
ren overwhelmed  by  the  appalling  disaster  at  Johnstown, 
our  most  profound  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  Over  their 
lost  ones  we  mourn  with  them  and  in  every  pang  of  all 
their  misery  we  have  our  part. 

Resolved , That  as  American  citizens  we  congratulate 
them  upon  and  thank  them  for  the  numerous  acts  of  noble 
heroism  displayed  under  circumstances  calculated  to  un- 
nerve the  bravest.  Especially  do  we  honor  and  admire 
them  for  the  capacity  shown  for  self-government  upon 
which  the  stability  of  Eepublican  institutions  depends. 
The  military  organizations  sent  from  distant  points  to  ob- 
serve order  during  the  chaos  that  supervened  having  been 
returned  to  their  homes  as  being  no  longer  required  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  calamity.  In  these  few  hours  the 
civil  power  recreated  and  reasserted  itself  and  resumed 
sway  without  the  aid  of  counsel  from  distant  authorities 
but  solely  by  and  from  the  inherent  power  which  remains 
in  the  people  of  Johnstown  themselves. 


SCENE  AT  NINEVEH  sTaTION,  WHEkE  TWO  HUNDRED  BODIES  WERE  FOUND. 


CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  RELIEF  FUND  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


V 


1.  LITTLE  CHILDREN  PRAYING  AS  THEY  FLOATED  DOWN.  2.  PITTSBURG 
FIREMEN  THROWING  WATER  ON  THE  DEBRIS  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 
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Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  cordially 
tendered  to  Mr.  Reid  for  his  prompt  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  this  matter  and  for  services  as  chairman  of  this 
meeting. 

Resolvedy  That  a copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  for- 
warded at  once  to  the  Mayors  of  Johnstown,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Earnest  addresses  were  then  made  by  Gen.  Lawton  late 
United  States  Minister  to  Austria,  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Gen. 
Meredith  Read. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  Resolutions,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  about  40,000 
francs  were  at  once  subscribed. 

The  American  bankers  agreed  to  open  subscriptions 
at  their  banking-houses  the  next  day. 

Among  those  present  were  Benj.  Brewster,  Louis  von 
Hoffman,  Chas.  A.  Pratt,  the  Hon.  Lloyd  Brice,  Clarence 
Dinsmore,  Edward  Tuck,  Professor  Chandler,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoddard,  and  many  others  from  New  York  ; Col.  Otis 
Ritchie  of  Boston,  Gen.  Franklin,  American  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  and  Assistant  Commissioner  Tuck, 
Geo.  W.  Allen  of  St.  Louis,  Consul-General  Rathbone  and 
a large  number  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meetings  of  Ameri- 
cans that  had  been  held  in  Paris  for  many  years.  A meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Council  in  Paris  was  also  held  and 
5,000  francs  were  subscribed  for  the  victims. 

A large  meeting  was  also  held  in  London,  under  the 
call  of  the  American  Minister,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  The 
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Americans  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  also  many 
distinguished  Englishmen ! Many  speeches  were  made, 
showing  the  deep  sense  of  the  exigency  and  the  profound 
sympathy  which  had  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  up- 
wards of  $100,000  were  subscribed  on  the  spot.  Generous 
contributions  also  came  from  American  residents  scattered 
over  the  Continent,  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Among 
others  in  England  who  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  was 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  whose  fame  is  world-wide  as  a 
practical  philanthropist.  She  wrote  as  follows  : 

“ I am  afraid  that  I cannot  write  such  a message  as  I 
would  wish  to  do  at  this  moment.  I am  so  completely 
overdone.  I have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  poor  suf- 
ferers by  the  flood,  with  Miss  Clara  Barton  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Society,  and  the  good  women  who  are  hastening  to 
their  help.  I am  so  overworked  and  ill  that  I can  feel  all 
the  more,  but  write  all  the  less  for  the  crying  necessity.” 
Though  Miss  Nightingale  is  nearly  seventy  years  of  age 
and  an  invalid,  her  message  was  written  with  a bold  cali- 
graphy,  indicating  the  vigor  of  a young  girl.  Though  in- 
valided, she  often  times  visits  the  Nightingale  Home  for 
training  nurses,  which  constitutes  such  an  enduring  and 
noble  record  of  her  life.  Though  in  feeble  health,  Miss 
Nightingale  succeeds  in  doing  a great  deal  of  work.  From 
all  parts  of  the  world  letters  pour  in  on  her,  asking  advice 
and  suggestion  in  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Bed  Cross  Society  also  received  a long  and  cordial  de- 
spatch from  the  Empress  Frederick,  whose  friendship  she 
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had  made  in  Germany  during  her  connection  with  the 
Franco-German  war.  The  widowed  Empress  sent  a sub- 
stantial donation  and  words  of  eloquent  cheer  to  Miss 
Barton,  who  is  one  of  the  noblest  women  in  the  world,  and 
who  had  secured  during  the  progress  of  her  philanthropic 
work,  the  admiration  of  the  noblest  and  best  in  Europe. 

Among  the  other  prompt  contributors  to  the  J ohnstown 
Belief  Fund  was  Baroness  Burdette  Coutts,  whose  philan- 
thropy is  equal  to  all  the  numerous  taxes  on  it  which  her 
great  wealth  calls  forth.  She  cabled  through  her  husband, 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

RFLIEF  FOR  THE  SUFFERERS— ACTION  OF  THE  CITIES. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  of  June  that  the  citizens  of 
the  destroyed  city  had  collected  their  wits  and  were  able  to 
settle  down  to  substantial  business.  A citizen’s  committee 
had  already  been  appointed,  but  its  unorganized  and  crude 
methods,  which  were  to  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, caused  so  much  dissension  that  the  result 
of  its  labors  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Finally,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Scott,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  asked  to  become  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  as  it  was  not  found  expedient  to  take  a citi- 
zen of  Johnstown. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  police  in  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  the  transaction  of  those  multifarious  duties  which 
the  occasion  called  for,  was  so  great  that  the  mayor  finally 
called  upon  Governor  Beaver  for  troops.  Adjutant  General 
Hastings  ordered  the  14th  Regiment,  under  command  of 
Col.  Perchmont,  to  proceed  to  the  city  from  Pittsburgh. 
The  citizen’s  committee  reorganized  itself,  and  business  be- 
gun to  be  transacted  on  a systematic  basis.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  provisions  and  clothing  and  medicines, 
blankets,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  needs  of  the  people 
demanded.  The  generosity  of  the  country  had  already  re- 
sponded so  largely  as  to  relieve  all  pressing  wants.  People 
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in  need,  were  only  required  to  establish  their  identity  and 
their  requisitions  were  promptly  honored. 

One  of  the  nuisances  most  difficult  to  contend  with  was 
the  presence  of  the  so-called  relief  committees  from  the 
different  places,  who  came  to  Johnstown  in  overwhelming 
numbers.  Many  of  these  people  purporting  to  be  animated 
by  beneficence,  were  probably  inspired  by  mere  vulgar 
curiosity.  One  day  it  was  estimated  that  over  six  hundred 
members  of  relief  committees  were  in  the  place  at  one  time. 
Few,  if  any,  brought  provisions  even  for  themselves.  They 
demanded  board  and  lodging  from  the  local  committees, 
and  the  latter  were  finally  driven  to  the  inhospitality  of  re- 
fusing to  admit  any  to  the  city  who  failed  to  bring  their 
own  food. 

Many  of  the  visiting  philanthropists  took  this  as  an  un- 
pardonable insult,  and  left  the  city  in  great  rage.  One  of 
the  town  officers  sent  a communication  to  the  public  press 
apropos  of  the  fact  referred"  to,  saying,  that  what  Johnstown 
needed  was  money,  food,  and  clothes  ; they  didn’t  need 
visitors  ; they  had  their  hands  full  taking  care  of  their  own 
people,  without  being  oppressed  with  the  presence  of 
strangers.  The  kindness  of  outsiders,  who  desired  to  help 
the  sufferers  of  Johnstown,  would  be  best  shown  in  sending 
the  money  direct,  or  purchasing  clothes  and  food  instead 
of  coming  in  person. 

ACTION  OF  CITIES. 

In  every  city  and  town,  subscription-lists  were  opened, 
and  clothing  and  bedding  and  food  were  forwarded  by  the 
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train  load.  Managers  gave  theatrical  performances,  actors 
and  musicians  gave  their  services,  base  ball  clubs  gave 
benefit  games  to  swell  the  fund. 

The  Mayors  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Charleston, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  other  principal  cities  took 
personal  charge  of  collecting  and  forwarding  funds  and 
goods.  In  New  York  a meeting  of  representative  men  was 
called  by  Mayor  Grant  and  a committee  appointed,  with 
General  Sherman  as  Chairman,  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  among 
the  Yice-chairmen.  The  president  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
acted  as  treasurer.  The  following  appeal  was  then  issued  : 

“ To  the  People  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

“The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a committee  at 
a meeting  held  by  the  call  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  devise 
means  for  the  succor  and  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  valley.  A disaster  of  unparalleled  magnitude  has 
overtaken  the  people  of  that  valley  and  elsewhere.  With- 
out warning,  their  homes  have  been  swept  away  by  an  un- 
expected and  unprecedented  flood.  The  daily  journals  of 
this  city  contain  long  lists  of  the  dead,  and  the  number  of  , 
those  who  perished  is  still  unknown.  The  survivors  are 
destitute.  They  are  houseless  and  homeless,  with  scant 
food  and  no  shelter,  and  the  destructive  waters  have  not 
yet  subsided. 

“ In  this  emergency  their  cry  for  help  reaches  us. 
There  has  never  been  an  occasion  in  our  history  that  the 
appeal  to  our  citizens  to  be  generous  in  their  contributions 
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was  of  greater  moment  than  the  present.  That  generosity 
which  has  distinguished  them  above  the  citizens  of  every 
other  city,  and  which  was  extended  to  the  relief  of  the  fam- 
ishing in  Ireland,  to  the  stricken  city  of  Charleston,  to  the 
plague- smitten  city  of  Jacksonville,  and  so  on  through  the 
record  of  every  event  where  man  was  compelled  to  appeal 
to  man,  will  not  be  lacking  in  this  most  recent  calamity. 
Generous  contributions  have  already  reached  the  commit- 
tee. Let  the  amount  increase  until  they  swell  into  a mighty 
river  of  benevolence. 

“ The  committee  earnestly  request,  as  the  want  is  press- 
ing and  succor  to  be  effectual  must  be  speedy,  that  all  con- 
tributions be  sent  at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  Their  re- 
ceipt will  be  promptly  acknowledged,  and  they  will  be  ap- 
plied through  responsible  channels  to  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute and  suffering.” 

All  the  Exchanges,  newspapers,  and  similar  public  agen- 
cies gave  special  attention  to  the  work,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  received  every  day.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  churches  entered  into  this  work 
with  characteristic  vigor,  and  through  their  agency  very 
large  additions  were  made  to  the  Johnstown  fund.  Within 
a week’s  time  the  total-  subscriptions  taken  up  in  New  York 
had  reached  more  than  $800,000  without  including  large 
quantities  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  which 
were  sent  forward  as  fast  as  they  were  gathered. 

Philadelphia  showed  the  same  intense  energy  and  zeal 
in  this  good  work  which  she  always  displays  when  any  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  charity  of  her  citizens.  Of  course,  the 
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fact  that  Johnstown  was  closely  connected  with  her  citizens 
by  ties  of  business,  and  that  the  devastated  city  represented 
one  of  the  great  industrial  regions  of  the  State  was  a potent 
factor  also  in  stimulating  the  beneficence  of  the  people. 
By  Tuesday  evening  after  the  flood,  that  is  to  say  only 
three  days,  the  various  funds  organized  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  relief  of  the  flood  had  reached  a total  of  $360,000.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  immense  quantity  of  articles,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  fifty  thousand  packages  of  provisions, 
clothing,  blankets,  medical  supplies,  etc.,  making  fully 
thirty  car-loads  which  had  been  started  on  the  way.  All 
the  business  houses  tendered  the  service  of  their  delivery 
wagons  for  the  collection  of  goods,  and  some  of  them  placed 
donation  boxes  at  their  establishments,  which  yielded  hand- 
some returns. 

THE  ACTION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  an  unanimous  vote  : 

“ Resolved  : That  in  addition  to  the  $5000  subscribed 
by  this  company  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Pennsylvania  hereby 
makes  an  extra  donation  of  $25,000  for  the  assistance  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  recent  flood  at  Johnstown  and  other  points 
upon  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  affiliated 
roads.  The  contribution  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance.” 

At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  Board  and  execu- 
tive officers  added  a contribution  as  individuals  of  $5000. 
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The  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Co.  subscribed 
$10,000  to  the  Citizen’s  fund.  Among  other  contributors 
in  Philadelphia  who  at  once  gave  large  amounts  were 
Drexel  & Co.,  $10,000 ; The  Philadelphia  Brewers,  $5000 ; 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  $5000.  These  were  only  a few  of 
the  sums  subscribed  by  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

The  chief  centres  of  receipt  for  the  generosity  of  Phil- 
adelphians were  at  the  Mayor’s  office  and  at  Drexel’s  bank- 
ing office.  A most  thorough  organization  of  all  trades  and 
branches  of  business  was  made  and  committees  appointed 
to  canvass  them  thoroughly.  The  tide  of  relief  flowed  in 
strongly  and  with  accumulating  force.  By  the  evening  of 
June  5th,  it  is  estimated  that  $500,000  had  been  collected, 
and  about  ninety  thousand  packages  of  goods  had  been 
sent  via  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  & Ohio  Bailroads. 

Johnstown  was  not  the  only  city  which  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  generous  kindness  of  the  people.  Williamsport 
where  there  had  also  been  a great  loss  of  property  though 
not  a very  great  loss  of  life,  next  to  Johnstown  received  the 
public  attention.  Mr.  William  H.  McCormick,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Williamsport,  immediately  sent  a car-load  of 
flour,  a car-load  of  groceries  and  provisions,  and  a large  as- 
sortment of  general  necessaries.  The  generous  giver  said 
he  thought  that  several  of  his  friends  would  join  with  him 
when  they  knew  of  the  venture,  but  in  any  case,  he  was 
prepared  to  be  responsible. 

A sad  incident  was  the  visit  of  a beautiful  young  woman 
about  twenty-three  years  old,  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
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lady.  They  brought  with  them  three  packages  of  clothing. 
The  young  lady,  Miss  Celia  Blackford,  was  a resident  of 
Johnstown  but  was  away  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  She 
said  between  the  sobs  that  choked  her  speech,  that  every 

one  of  her  relatives  and  friends  had  been  lost  in  the  disas- 

\ 

ter  and  that  her  home  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  Her 
gift  to  the  sufferers  in  her  former  home  seemed  to  give  her 
a melancholy  pleasure. 

There  were  few  more  touching  things  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  Belief  Fund  in  Philadelphia,  than  the 
action  of  the  convicts  imprisoned  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary. These  poor  wretches  are  only  allowed  to  see  the 
weekly  papers  which  arrive  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
When  the  news  finally  reached  the  prisoners  and  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  even  these  men,  hardened  as  they 
had  been  by  lives  of  crime,  were  touched  with  the  deep 
sympathy  and  desire  to  relieve  their  fellow-men.  As  they 
heard  the  story  of  the  flood,  each  one  would  knock  on  his 
wicket,  ai*d  tell  the  keeper  he  wished  to  give  some  of  his 
money  to  the  relief  fund. 

The  prisoners  by  working  over  hours  are  allowed  some 
small  pay  for  their  extra  time.  Half  the  money  so  earned 
goes  to  the  county  from  which  the  convict  comes,  and  half 
to  the  convict  himself.  The  largest  amount  which  an  in- 
mate of  this  prison  can  earn  for  himself,  is  $1.00  per  week. 

The  keepers  told  warden  Cassidy  of  the  desire  express- 
ed by  their  unfortunate  wards  to  contribute  to  the  Johns- 
town Belief  Fund.  As  they  are  allowed  to  do  what  they 
please  with  their  overtime  money  and  several  had  already 
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sent  small  sums  to  the  same  end,  the  Warden  promptly  ac- 
ceded to  the  general  desire.  There  are  about  a thousand 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  imprisoned  here,  and  of  this 
number,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  gave  $542.96. 
It  would  take  one  convict  working  all  his  extra  time,  ten 
years  to  earn  that  sum. 

One  old  man,  a cripple,  who  had  been  many  years  in 
prison,  had  at  the  time,  $15.00  to  his  credit.  He  said  to  the 
keeper,  “ I’ve  been  doing  crooked  work  nearly  all  my  life, 
now  I want  to  do  something  square  ; I’m  going  to  give  all 
the  money  coming  to  me  for  those  fellers  out  there.”  The 
Warden  had  made  a rule  denying  the  right  of  any  one  to 
contribute  more  than  $5.00.  When  the  old  man  was  told 
this,  he  said  : “ All  right,  I’ll  send  the  rest  of  the  money 
out  to  my  folks  and  tell  them  to  send  it.” 

By  the  end  of  the  week  following  the  disaster,  the  cash 
contributions  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to  $687,872.67. 

THE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN. 

On  June  7th,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine, 
called  upon  the  President  and  delivered  a message  from 
Queen  Victoria,  expressing  her  deep  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers in  Pennsylvania.  The  President’s  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Mr.  Minister,  this  message  of  sympathy  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  will  be  accepted  by  our  people  as  an- 
other expression  of  her  own  generous  character,  as  well  as 
of  the  friendliness  and  good-will  of  her  people.  The  disas- 
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ters  which  have  fallen  upon  several  communities  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  while  extreme  and  full  of  the  most  tragic 
and  horrifying  incidents,  have  fortunately  been  limited  in 
territorial  extent.  The  generosity  of  our  own  citizens  will 
promptly  lessen  to  these  stricken  people  every  loss  that  is 
not  wholly  irretrievable ; and  these  the  sympathy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  English  people  will  help  to  assuage.  Will 
you,  Mr.  Minister,  be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Queen  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  American  people.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MISS  CLARA  BARTON,  THE  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  OF 
THE  JOHNSTOWN  DISASTER. 

On  a pretty  little  plateau,  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
waters  of  Stony  Creek,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  bridge 
which  leads  into  Kernville,  stood  for  nearly  three  months 
after  the  flood,  a group  of  tents,  which  represented  the  first 
effort  of  any  National  organization  to  give  sanitary  and 
other  substantial  aid  to  the  unhappy  survivors.  This  was 
the  camp  of  the  American  National  Association  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  Barton 
of  Washington,  the  president  of  the  organization.  A large 
corps  of  trained  nurses  and  veteran  physicians  with  depots 
of  supplies  were  at  hand  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  hunger 
as  well  as  the  evils  of  sickness. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Barton  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  she 
at  once  began  preparations  for  opening  a headquarters  at 
Johnstown.  The  catastrophe  was  recognized  as  being  one 
of  national  importance,  the  only  kind  of  evils  which  the 
charter  of  this  order  permits  it  to  deal  with. 

Miss  Barton  at  once  telegraphed  to  all  of  the  different 
branches  throughout  the  country,  to  know  what  and  how 
much  in  the  way  of  money  and  of  material  were  on  hand 
for  immediate  use.  A few  hours  put  her  in  possession  of 
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exact  information  as  to  what  was  at  her  disposal.  By  Sat- 
urday afternoon  she  had  secured  a staff,  tents,  supplies 
and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  her  wrork.  She  at 
once  started  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  and  ar- 
rived on  the  following  Tuesday  morning  in  the  stricken 
city.  With  Miss  Barton  came  Dr.  John  Hubbell,  Field 
Agent ; Miss  M.  L.  White,  stenographer ; Gustave  Anger- 
stein,  messenger;  and  a corps  of  fifteen  physicians  and 
four  trained  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  O’Neill  of 
Philadelphia. 

They  at  once  established  commissary  and  cooking  de- 
partments, and  in  less  than  three  hours,  these  divisions 
were  fully  equipped  for  work.  When  the  camp  was  form- 
ally opened  it  consisted  of  one  large  hospital  tent  which 
would  accommodate  forty  persons  and  four  smaller  tents 
arranged  to  accommodate  twenty  persons  each,  and  four 
still  smaller  ones  which  would  hold  about  ten  patients  each. 
Miss  Barton  then  organized  a house-to-house  canvass  with 
her  corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  began  to  show  results 
almost  immediately. 

The  different  portions  of  Johnstown  were  divided  up 
and  carefully  visited ; Mi^s  Barton,  in  most  of  the  houses 
which  were  made  the  object  of  visitation,  found  many  cases 
of  persons  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  in  the  most 
extreme  form,  many  of  which  threatened  to  develop  into 
insanity,  temporary  if  not  permanent.  There  were  a great 
many  persons  too  terribly  bruised  by  their  battle  with  the 
flood,  and  too  ignorant  or  low-spirited,  to  attempt  to  pull 
themselves  together^  The  majority  of  these,  however,  were 
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not  sufficiently  injured  or  otherwise  sick  to  require  removal 
to  the  camp,  but  were  given  medicines  and  practical  advice 
how  to  use  them.  Among  the  earlier  cases  of  invalids  who 
were  removed  to  the  camp,  there  were  some  cases  of  singu- 
lar interest. 

One  man  Caspar  Walthaman,  a German  operative  at 
the  Cambria  Works,  was  a resident  in  a little  frame  house 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  brewery  on  the  edge  of  Kernville. 
With  the  onset  of  the  flood  his  house  was  lifted  from  its 
foundations  and  tossed  about  like  a feather  in  a high  wind, 
until  it  reached  a spot  about  on  a line  with  Washington 
street.  Here  a great  rift  completely  surrounded  the  house 
and  forced  it  against  the  Prospect  Hill  shore,  where  the 
shock  knocked  it  to  pieces.  Walthaman  was  sent  flying 
through  the  air  and  fell  on  the  water-soaked  turf,  which 
luckily  was  so  soft  and  springy  with  moisture  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  sense  enough  to  crawl  up  the  hillside  and  there 
fell  into  unconsciousness. 

At  ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning  some  friends  found 
him  and  took  him  to  their  home  in  Kernville.  He  was 
scarcely  conscious  when  found,  and  about  an  hour  after  he 
was  found,  he  had  completely  lost  his  mind,  so  great  was 
the  reaction.  His  hair  had  turned  quite  white,  and  the 
places  where  it  before  had  been  most  abundant  on  his 
head,  were  completely  denuded  of  it.  His  scalp  in  these 
spots  was  as  smooth  as  a billiard  ball.  The  physicians 
who  carried  him  to  the  Ked  Cross  Hospital  pronounced 
the  case  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  resulting  from  fright 
that  had  ever  come  under  their  observation.  After  a day 
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or  two,  the  staff  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gardiner  of  Bedford,  members  of  the  Relief  Associa- 
tion. Every  day  after  that  brought  fresh  additions  in  the 
way  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

In  addition  to  her  own  regular  work,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently onerous  for  the  best  executive  faculty,  Miss  Barton 
was  requested  to  assist  also  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
erection  of  houses,  to  which  she  answered  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen:  The  great  courtesy  shown  me  by  your  re- 
quest that  the  organization  overwhich  I have  the  pleasure  to 
preside  shall  unite  its  efforts  with  yours  in  securing  immedi- 
ate shelter  for  the  homeless  people  of  this  afflicted  town, 
and  your  offer  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  to  that 
end,  has  left  me  practically  without  words  with  which  to 
express  either  my  thanks  or  my  acquiescence,  and  you  will 
not  wonder  that  I should  have  taken  a few  hours  in  which 
to  look  the  situation  in  the  face  and  attempt  to  form  some 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  aid  which  we  might  be  able 
to  render. 

“ The  pressing  necessity  of  the  people  who  wait  and  suf- 
fer, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  and  perplexing  burden 
of  you  who  have  undertaken  and  are  stirring  amid  so  many 
and  so  appalling  difficulties  for  their  relief,  on  the  other, 
admit  of  no  reserve,  but  demand  every  energy  and  every 
risk ; and,  God  helping  us,  our  organization  will  assume 
these,  and  looking  to  the  aid  of  your  great-hearted  public, 
whose  generosity  is  equalled  only  by  its  sympathy  and  its 
abundance,  we  will  labor  hand  in  hand  with  you  for  the 
erection  of  the  little  homes  which  shall  quickly  take  these 
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dazed,  bereft,  and  houseless  people  up  from  the  ground 
and  shelter  them  from  the  sun  and  the  storms,  under  a 
roof  they  may  regard  as  their  own. 

“ The  whole  country  will  be  glad  of  the  click  of  the  ham- 
mer on  the  hillsides  of  Johnstown,  and  every  staunch  lum- 
berman from  Maine  to  Michigan,  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  will  be  proud  of  the  little  plain  cottage 
that  he  has  helped  to  rear  in  the  Conemaugh.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully, 

“ Clara  Barton, 

u President  of  the  National  Red  Cross  of  America . ” 
One  of  the  most  efficient  assistants  of  the  distinguished 
philanthropists  was  Mrs.  Hammond  of  Washington,  who 
has  devoted  herself  untiringly  to  the  work  of  dispensing 
relief  and  organizing  the"  different  hospitals.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  hospital  at  the  headquarters,  an  Emergency 
Hospital  was  provided  not  far  away  and  the  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases  was  located  on  the  hillside.  Exten- 
sive kitchens  supplied  cooked  food  from  the  first  not  only 
to  the  sick  who  were  cared  for  in  the  hospitals,  but  also  to 
the  sick  who  were  looked  after  in  their  own  houses.  Ra- 
tions of  food,  of  medicine,  of  blankets,  tents,  and  other 
necessaries  were  also  freely  supplied,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  stores  of  the  organization.  The  perfect  discipline 
which  governed  the  operations  of  Miss  Barton’s  work  en- 
abled the  greatest  results  to  be  attained  with  the  means  at 
her  disposal.  It  may  be  safely  said,  there  was  no  waste  of 
effort  or  time,  nor  any  foolish  experiments  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Johnstown  Relief  work. 

The  Society  had  its  own  telephones  from  point  to  point, 
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its  own  express  wagons,  its  own  locomotive  and  train,  its 
own  postal  headquarters,  and  its  own  government.  Above 
this  little  miniature  world  waved  the  Bed  Cross.  In  one 
of  the  large  tents  were  the  headquarters  and  office  of  Miss 
Barton,  who  was  assisted  by  two  lady  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  where  she  received  reports  and  whence  she 
issued  her  commands. 

The  daily  mail  was  wont  to  contain  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  these  were  two  thousand  applica- 
tions alone  to  take  care  of  and  provide  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren. To  one  and  all  the  same  sombre  and  terrible  reply 
was  given : “ There  are  no  children  here.”  Each  day 
brought  substantial  checks  and  offers  of  fresh  installments 
of  commissary  stores  and  other  supplies. 

In  Miss  Barton’s  tent  could  be  seen  desks,  wall-pockets, 
easy  chairs,  and  comfortable  rugs  thrown  upon  the  board 
floor.  Though  always  busy,  Miss  Barton  was  always  ready  to 
talk.  The  work  of  the  Bed  Cross,  she  said,  was  unlimited ; 
there  were  no  boundaries.  It  rode  on  the  mighty  torrent 
and  dashed  with  it ; it  could  not  be  engulfed,  it  belonged 
to  thirty-one  nations,  it  was  a nation  in  itself ! 

Miss  Barton  was  assisted  in  her  work  by  the  Auxiliary 
to  the  Bed  Cross,  which  was  also  on  the  field  and  following 
the  methods  of  the  great  society.  The  Auxiliary  is  doing 
nobly,  said  Miss  Barton,  and  we  are  proud  of  its  achieve- 
ment. Many  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  from  time  to  time  visited  the  field  of  operations 
and  made  a thorough  inspection  of  the  medical  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  distribution  of  supplies  alone 
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through  the  medium  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  amounted  to 
nearly  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  of  course  cannot 
be  mentioned  in  value,  great  as  its  importance  was  to  the 
people,  as  compared  with  the  personal  attention  given  by 
the  Red  Cross  nurses  and  physicians  to  the  cases  of  illness 
and  disease  which  were  broadcast  among  the  survivors. 
The  encouragement  and  sympathy  which  these  agents  of  a 
great  philanthropy  made  it  a point  to  bestow,  as  well  as 
the  more  material  assistance  of  food  and  medicine,  were 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  priceless  value  in  soothing 
and  stimulating  the  broken-hearted  people.  What  Johns- 
town needed  quite  as  much  as  it  needed  food  for  the  physi- 
cal body,  was  stimulus  for  the  mind  and  soul.  The  wom- 
anly devotion  and  tenderness  and  kindness  with  which  the 
Red  Cross  people  did  their  work,  for  they  were  mostly  wom- 
en, were  a priceless  boon  to  Johnstown,  and  the  Society 
will  long  be  remembered  in  that  city  with  the  deepest  love 
and  gratitude. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  the  work  of  women  in  Johns- 
town, let  us  review  the  efforts  of  other  organized  women 
societies  to  do  their  part  in  the  relief  of  suffering. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disaster,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  no  women  but  the 
survivors  of  the  flood  could  be  seen.  On  inquiries  being 
made  of  the  men  in  command,  the  general  reply  was,  “ Tell 
the  women  to  stay  away ; they  cannot  stand  the  sights  of 
this  dreadful  place.”  But  woman  proved  herself  once 
again  capable  and  enduring,  as  she  has  done  on  so  many 
other  scenes  of  disaster  and  ruin.  The  scenes  for  three  or 
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four  weeks  after  the  flood  continued  to  be  as  sickening  as 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  At  first  the  high  waters 
covered  the  ruin  ; afterwards  they  were  revealed  in  all  their 
filth  and  wretchedness.  Cellars  were  excavated,  and  the 
black  and  slimy  contents  were  heaped  up  in  the  already 
encumbered  streets.  Big  fires  burned  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  day  and  night.  The  heat  and  suffocating  smoke  from 
them  combined  with  the  indescribable  odor,  to  turn  the 
strongest  stomachs.  Fearful  dynamite  explosions  could 
be  heard  at  intervals  reverberating  through  the  mountains, 
tossing  timbers  high  in  the  air  and  blending  particles  of 
dead  human  bodies  with  showers  of  muddy  water  and 
fragments  of  wood  and  iron. 

In  other  respects  the  aspect  of  the  town  suggested  a 
military  camp  after  battle.  The  white  tents  of  the  soldiers, 
the  guards  pacing  to  and  fro,  seemed  to  be  reminiscent  of 
the  horrors  of  a warlike  campaign.  Here  and  there  could 
be  seen  stretchers  and  great  piles  of  coffins  and  processions 
going  to  and  from  the  morgue  or  thence  to  the  cemeteries. 
All  this  with  the  noise  of  the  blasting  recalled  the  battle- 
field and  death. 

The  workmen  toiling  in  the  wreck,  at  the  bridge,  or 
throughout  the  town,  digging  out  the  cellars,  the  hauling, 
the  shovelling,  the  confusion,  the  dust,  the  cruel  wires, 
wound  and  twisted  in  every  pathway,  the  heavy  timbers 
impeding  one’s  progress  at  every  turn,  the  stench  and 
blinding  smoke,  all  combined  to  make  travelling  dangerous 
and  disagreeable.  The  filthy  tents  of  many  of  the  labor- 
ers, frying-pans  wiped  out  with  foul  bits  of  rag,  flies  leav- 
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ing  the  decaying  heaps  of  refuse  to  revel  on  fragments  of 
uncared  for  or  poorly  cooked  food,  the  unwashed  dishes, 
sticky  tins,  and  general  mess  and  confusion,  were  enough 
to  bring  to  any  cleanly  and  orderly  soul  faintness  of  heart 
and  a groan  of  despair.  Damp  homes,  half-hearted 
mothers,  hollow-eyed  children,  unmanned  fathers,  and  a 
general  nervousness  that  seemed  to  be  trembling  on  the 
borders  of  insanity,  these  were  the  conditions  that  the 
women  workers  at  Johnstown  were  obliged  to  encounter. 

There  were  no  accommodations  at  first  for  women. 
Those  who  came  had  to  find  a way  or  make  it.  There  was 
no  shelter  from  sudden  storm.  If  a direction  was  taken 
any  distance  into  the  wreck,  there  were  no  restaurants 
where  hunger  could  be  appeased,  no  beds  except  as  a 
blanket  could  be  borrowed  with  permission  to  spread  it 
somewhere  in  the  damp,  desolate  and  shattered  homes. 
As  yet  there  was  no  convenience  for  woman  as  an  individ- 
ual. Perhaps  as  a representative  of  a Society  there  was  a 
headquarters  where  she  could  sleep,  however  transitory  or 
insecure  the  place  might  be.  Yet  the  privations  were 
scarcely  less  for  the  pioneers  of  the  societies  had  all  the 
annoyances  and  woes  of  the  individual  to  undergo. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  town,  the 
tents  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  were  stationed.  A 
rope  was  drawn  about  the  enclosure,  a soldier  paced  up 
and  down  and  the  white  stretch  of  canvas  fluttering 
in  the  wind,  announced  the  headquarters.  The  scarlet 
letters  C.  A.  S.  appeared  conspicuously  above  the  tent 
occupied  by  the  secretary  and  there  was  a general  air  of 
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neatness  and  precision  about  tlie  little  tent.  The  state 
officers  came  to  Johnstown  at  the  call  of  distress  of  the 
Cambria  County  Society. 

The  first  work  was  done  by  Miss  Maggie  Brooks  of 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Johnstown.  This  lady  on  hear- 
ing of  the  disastefc^capie  quickly  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 
She  gathered  about  her  the  two  or  three  survivors  of  the 
Johnstown  Society  and  some  others  who  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  it  and  established  their  headquarters.  Then 
came  Miss  Hinckley  of  the  State  Society,  who  joined  the 
ladies  the  first  week.  With  the  assistance  of  Miss  Brooks 
and  Miss  Pemberton  of  Philadelphia,  an  effective  organiza- 
tion in  the  work  of  relief  was  soon  made. 

The  interior  of  Miss  Hinckley’s  tent  presented  an  ar- 
tistic aspect.  The  floor  was  neatly  covered  with  oilcloth  ; 
an  inverted  box  did  duty  as  a toilet-stand,  and  another  as 
a desk.  There  were  numerous  dainty  trifles,  photographs, 
and  flowers  and  bric-a-brac  scattered  about,  while  Miss 
Hinckley,  small  and  statuesque,  looked  as  pretty  as  a 
piece  of  Dresden  porcelain. 

During  the  first  week  the  names  of  a large  number  of 
children  were  presented  as  orphans.  These  children  were 
looked  up  and  sent  to  friends  and  relatives ; none  had  been 
found,  however,  so  destitute  as  to  be  sent  to  strangers. 
A bulletin  card  wras  kept  at  the  office  and  names  of  lost 
children  was  recorded  and  efforts  made  to  trace  them  up. 
The  society  established  two  offices,  beside  that  over  which 
Miss  Hinckley  presided,  a headquarters  was  established  on 
Adams  street  about  a mile  away. 
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Mrs.  James  C.  Biddle,  President  of  the  Society,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Catherine  Mnhlin,  held  an  executive 
meeting.  It  was  then  decided  to  have  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society  in  a portable  house  which  was  then  on  its  way 
to  Johnstown. 

THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
while  not  making  much  show  did  much  good  work.  The 
Monday  after  the  flood,  the  President,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cameron, 
in  response  to  a telegram  from  General  Hastings,  arrived 
in  Johnstown.  Then  came  Mrs.  A.  Alston,  Miss  Lyle,  and 
Miss  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  P!  Price.  Three 
rooms  were  secured  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Main 
streets  above  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters.  One  apart- 
ment was  used  as  a dining-room,  one  as  a kitchen,  and  one 
as  sleeping-quarters.  All  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  live  in 
regular  pioneer  style  as  their  labor  was  principally  out-of- 
door  work.  These  amiable  philanthropists  could  be  seen 
trudging  off  through  all  horrible  byways,  seeking  the  desti- 
tute and  providing  means  and  ways  for  getting  the  mothers 
and  children  away  from  the  scene  of  distress.  One  result 
of  this  Society  was  shown  in  the  determination  of  the 
County  Superintendents,  to  issue  to  all  teachers  who  had 
lost  their  certificates  in  the  flood  duplicates  of  the  same 
without  any  expense  or  delay.  Mothers  and  children  were 
not  separated  when  sent  away.  Applications  for  orphans 
to  be  adopted  were  numerous,  but  few  if  any  of  them  were 
filled.  If  a destitute  orphan  came  into  the  care  of  either 
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of  these  Societies,  it  was  at  once  sent  to  a home  for  three 
months,  conditionally,  giving  ample  time  for  relatives  to 
appear  and  reclaim  the  waif. 

THE  ILLINOIS  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Illinois  Medical  Women’s  Sanitary  Association  was 
represented  by  Dr.  Kate  C.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Alice  Ewing,  and 
Dr.  Rachel  Hickey.  Drs.  Bnshnell  and  Ewing  were  sent 
out  by  the  Association  the  first  week  of  the  disaster.  These 
ladies  secured  a room  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  and,  dispensing  with  even  the  commonest  com- 
forts of  life,  roughed  it  in  all  matters  of  food,  sleep,  and 
dress. 

They  had  left  their  practice,  their  clinics,  and  their  dis- 
pensary work  to  give  up  their  time  and  strength  to  the 
needs  of  that  woe-stricken  city.  They  were  invaluable  as 
intermediaries,  in  connecting  the  distressed  people  with 
the  relief  centres.  They  passed  from  house  to  house  look- 
ing after  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  reporting  cases  of 
need  to  headquarters.  W^omen  in  feeble  condition  were 
their  special  care.  The  comforts  of  life  were  secured  for 
these  or  for  any  who,  through  rheumatism  or  paralysis, 
were  unable  to  help  themselves.  They  treated  many  cases 
of  pneumonia  and  measles,  as  well  as  other  diseases  quite 
successfully  during  their  philanthropic  practice. 

Said  Dr.  Hickey,  “ the  first  thing  of  all  to  be  done  should 
be  the  cleaning  of  the  cellars  and  streets.  The  filth  in  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  and  piled  up  in  the  open  air  is  enough 
to  breed  a pestilence.”  She  called  the  attention  of  a re- 
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porter  on  one  occasion  to  a case  where  a lady  was  lying 
ill,  and  in  whose  cellar  the  filth  lay  like  a deep  black  sea, 
sending  forth  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting  odors, 
which  would  sicken  the  stomach  of  a carrion-eating 
animal. 

THE  YELLOW  CROSS. 

Mrs.  Francis  S.  Jerome,  was  the  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  Yellow  Cross  Society  at  work  on  the  field,  and 
was  there  from  the  beginning.  The  Yellow  Cross  Society 
was  formed  two  years  ago,  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
in  the  South,  and  comprised  seventy -five  nurses.  Instantly 
that  she  heard  of  the  great  disaster  in  the  Conemaugh 
Valley,  Mrs.  Jerome  delegated  herself  to  Johnstown  as  a 
volunteer.  She  was  in  the  Zulu  war,  the  Chilian  war,  the 
Revolution  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Canadian  small 
pox  epidemic,  and  the  Yellow  Jack  scourge  at  the  South. 

Left  a widow  at  seventeen,  she  has  cared  for  herself 
ever  since.  Her  work  at  Johnstown  was  very  onerous, 
compelling  her  to  climb  the  mountains,  ferret  out  needy 
cases  and  report  them  to  the  quarter-master.  She  was 
afterwards  supplied  a horse,  and  with  this  aid  was  able  to 
reach  much  further  out  into  the  country  districts. 

Small  infants  were  Mrs.  Jerome’s  special  care.  She 
saw  that  proper  wardrobes  were  supplied,  and  that  the 
needs  of  the  mothers  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committees.  ♦ 

Mrs.  Jerome  did  much  to  relieve  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  tents  and  quarters  occupied  by  the  laborers.  She 
urged  that  some  arrangement  could  be  effected  whereby  the 
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men  could  be  fed  in  gangs,  the  meals  prepared  by  good 
cooks,  and  tlie  system  established  with  systematic  feeding, 
as  this  would  do  away  with  much  of  the  discontent,  sick- 
ness, and  filth  pertaining  to  the  workmen. 

OTHER  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  C.  Mayer  of  Pittsburgh,  and  James  H.  Aiken 
of  Allegheny,  found  scope  for  their  benevolent  instincts  by 
establishing  a coffee-house,  where  workmen  could  get  a 
good  cup  of  coffee  for  nothing.  The  coffee-house  was  soon 
put  in  full  operation  in  close  vicinity  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  station.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  scope  of  this 
benevolence  was  not  confined  to  workmen,  but  to  all  worthy 
persons  in  need,  in  the  city  of  Johnstown. 

The  different  churches  had  their  own  headquarters,  and 
at  each  of  these  a committee  of  ladies  were  in  attendance  to 
relieve  the  needs  of  the  people.  They  attended  principally 
to  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  food. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  also  active  in  the  good  work 
in  the  ruined  city,  though  the  majority  of  the  Catholic 
women  and  children  had  been  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
were  being  cared  for  there.  There  were  about  thirty  Cath- 
olic priests  and  nuns  at  work,  the  sisters  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  in  the  hospitals, 
while  the  priests  did  anything  and  everything,  and  made 
themselves  generally  useful.  Bishop  Phelan,  who  reached 
Johnstown  on  Sunday  evening  after  the  flood,  returned  to 
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Pittsburgh  the  next  day.  He  organized  the  Catholic  forces 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  all  devoted  themselves  to  hard 
work  assiduously.  What  the  hospitals  would  have  done  at 
first  without  the  sisters  is  a difficult  question.  There  were 
nine  charity,  seven  Franciscan,  and  seven  Benedictine  sis- 
ters. Among  the  priests  were : Rev.  Fathers  Guido,  Geo- 
bel,  Cosgrave,  Gallagher,  Trotwein,  Rosensteet,  Doren,  Cor- 
coran, Derlin,  Boyle,  Smith,  O’Connell,  and  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Hastings,  the  wife  of  the  Adjutant  General,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Johnstown  so  many  weeks, 
found  her  place  in  the  supply  rooms  of  her  husband’s 
headquarters.  She  was  assisted  by  several  lady  friends, 
and  among  the  numerous  women  workers  who  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  Johnstown  suffering,  her  name  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered.  She  was  fitly  associated  with  her  hus- 
band, who  will  long  be  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  this  memorable  flood,  as  a man  whose  execu- 
tive ability  and  large  generous  nature,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  the  place  which  he  filled. 

The  part  played  by  the  Red  Cross  organization  in  the 
relief  of  the  miseries  of  the  Johnstown  people,  of  course, 
was  par  excellence , the  most  salient  feature  of  philanthropic 
help  at  the  ruined  city,  next  to  the  direct  agencies  of  state 
and  national  assistance.  As  few  of  our  readers  probably 
know  much  of  the  great  international  order  called  the  Red 
Cross,  the  writer  has  thought  it  of  interest  to  present  a 
brief  account  of  its  history  and  growth  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  MISSION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

A confederation  of  Relief  Societies  in  different  coun- 
tries, acting  under  the  Geneva  Convention,  carries  on  its 
work  under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  purpose  of 
these  societies  is  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  wounded  sol- 
diers in  the  contending  armies  of  a campaign,  both  on  land 
and  sea.  They  had  their  rise  in  the  conviction  of  many 
representative  good  men,  that  the  sanitary  service  in  war, 
as  carried  on  officially,  did  not  suffice,  and  that  the  charity 
of  people  at  large,  though  generous  in  the  extreme,  did  not 
accomplish  its  full  results,  on  account  of  lack  of  organiza- 
tion. 

A conference  of  an  international  character  was  called 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  which  though  not  official, 
brought  together  representatives  from  the  principal  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  At  this  conference  a treaty  was 
drawn  up  which  was  afterward  remodelled  and  improved  ; 
and  it  was  signed  by  twenty-five  governments. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  neutrality  of  all  sanitary  sup- 
plies, ambulances,  surgeons,  nurses,  attendants  and  sick  or 
wounded  men,  and  their  safe  conduct  when  they  bear  the 
sign  of  the  order — the  Red  Cross.  Though  this  convention 
was  international,  the  relief  societies  are,  in  themselves,  en- 
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tirely  independent,  each  one  governing  itself  and  making  its 
own  laws  according  to  its  own  genius  and  its  own  nationality 
and  needs.  The  Red  Cross  was  selected  as  the  uniform 
badge  out  of  compliment  to  the  Swiss  Republic,  where  the 
first  convention  was  held,  and  in  which  the  Central  Com- 
mission has  its  headquarters.  The  badge,  a red  cross  on 
a white  ground,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Swiss  colors, 
which  consists  of  a white  cross  on  a red  ground.  The  re- 
lief societies  use,  each  according  to  its  convenience,  what- 
ever methods  seem  best  suited  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  necessities  of  the  sanitary  service  in  times  of  war. 
They  gather  and  store  gifts  of  monej  and  supplies,  ar- 
range hospitals,  ambulances,  methods  of  transportation  of 
wounded  men,  bureaus  of  information,  correspondence,  &c. 
Everything  has  been  done  in  this  direction  that  the  most 
ingenious  philanthropy  could  devise  and  carry  out. 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war  this  was  abundantly  tested. 
The  Emperor  showed  his  recognition  by  affixing  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  Iron^  Cross  of  merit.  Though  the  societies 
themselves  are  not  inter-national,  there  is  a tacit  compact 
between  them  arising  from  their  common  origin,  identity  of 
purpose,  and  mutual  relation  to  the  treaty.  Their  com- 
pact requires  that  they  shall  be  central,  always  prepared, 
impartial,  and  shall  work  for  a common  purpose.  The 
efficiency  of  relief  in  war  times  of  course  depends  on  unity 
of  direction,  therefore  each  country  has  a common  central 
head,  to  which  all  supplies  are  sent.  This  head  communi- 
cates with  the  seat  of  war  or  with  the  surgical  authorities, 
and  it  is  through  this  central  commission  that  the  society 
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has  recognition  from  the  government.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  the  societies  working  under  the  Bed  Cross 
should  always  be  busy  with  preparatory  work.  This  gives 
them  the  permanence  otherwise  impossible. 

The  societies  of  warring  nations  cannot  carry  aid  very 
well  to  their  wounded  countrymen  captured  by  the  enemy. 

This  is  set  off  by  the  fact  that  the  aid  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  is  always  given  alike  to  friend  and  foe.  The  com- 
munity of  purpose  insures  that  the  society  of  any  nation 
not  engaged  in  war,  may  afford  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  beligerent  armies,  without  affecting  any  principle  of 
non-interference  to  which  their  governments  might  be 
pledged.  So  impartiality  of  relief  is  effected  through  the 
central  commission,  and  it  can  extend  its  help  in  any  di- 
rection throughout  the  world  where  the  principles  of  its 
order  are  recognized. 

It  is  further  made  the  privilege  of  these  national  relief 
societies  to  afford  ready  succor  and  help  to  sufferers  in  time 
of  national  calamity,  such  as  plagues,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
devastating  fires  or  flood,  railway  disasters,  mining  catas- 
trophies,  &c.  The  readiness  of  a perfect  organization  to 
extend  help  at  the  instant  of  need,  renders  its  aid  of  quad- 
ruple value,  compared  with  that  hasty  and  irresponsible 
philanthropy  which  is  half  paralyzed  with  the  shock  which 
always  accompanies  great  disasters. 

Organized  in  every  State,  the  relief  societies  of  the  Bed 
Cross  are  ready  with  money,  nurses  and  supplies,  to  go  on 
call  to  the  instant  relief  of  all  who  are  the  victims  of  sud- 
den calamity. 
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In  cases  of  yellow  fever,  the  nurses  and  attendants  are 
of  course  chosen  from  the  nearest  societies  and  such  as  are 
already  acclimated,  as  they  will  incur  far  less  risk  to  life. 
The  government  is  already  at  such  times  as  these,  to  fur- 
nish transportation  and  often  does  much  more. 

A few  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mississippi 
flood,  it  ordered  rations  to  be  distributed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  army  officers.  In  the  case  of  the  explosion  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  it  offered  a relief  fund,  and  in  the 
recent  Charleston  earthquake,  a like  course  was  pursued. 

In  such  cases,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  is,  that  the 
method  of  administering  relief  which  the  government  or 
private  citizens  are  willing  to  bestow,  is  not  skilfully  or- 
ganized, nor  are  trained  and  acclimated  nurses  ready  to 
give  intelligent  care  to  the  sick.  This  mission  then,  of  the, 
Red  Cross  Society,  is  in  time  of  peace,  as  follows  : it  carries 
a perfect  organization  and  a large  and  boundless  equipment 
of  supplies,  of  food,  and  clothing,  and  of  medicine  to  regions 
devastated  by  great  disaster  and  this  constitutes  its  unique 
importance.  In  view  of  the  growth  and  rapidly  enlarging 
necessities  of  our  country,  it  is  important  to  economize 
our  charities. 

In  a country  as  large  as  the  United  States,  a world  in 
itself,  with  an  area  nearly  as  great  as  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  varied  catastropliies  of  nature  which  visit 
now  this  region  and  now  that  region,  are  much  more  terri- 
ble than  would  ordinarily  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  people. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
probably  experience  the  calamity  of  war.  Yet  our  south- 
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ern  coasts  are  nearly  every  year  visited  by  the  scourge  of 
fever.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  of  the  other 
great  rivers  are  subject  to  terrible  inundations.  The  plains 
of  the  "West  are  devastated  by  insects  and  drought.  Our 
cities  are  swept  by  consuming  fires,  and  here  recently  we 
have  had  this  most  frightful  disaster  which  stands  by  itself 
in  the  history  of  the  century,  sweeping  away  in  a few  hours 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  lives,  and  destroying  many  mil- 
lions of  hoarded  wealth.  In  all  such  cases,  to  gather  and 
dispense  the  profuse  liberality  of  our  people,  with  the  least 
waste  of  time  and  material,  requires  the  wisdom  that  comes 
of  experience  and  well- organized  skill. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a little  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Red  Cross.  The  attention  of  the  country  has 
been  so  powerfully  drawn  to  it  by  its  magnificent  work  in 
the  relief  of  the  Johnstown  sufferers  and  the  story  of  its 
history  is  so  little  known  to  the  general  public,  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  sketch  briefly  how  this  grand  organiza- 
tion began  and  how  it  has  grown  to  its  present  importance. 

The  society  has  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  Monsieur 
Henri  Dunant,  who  was  ably  seconded  in  his  views  by  M. 
Gustave  Moynier  and  Dr.  Louis  Appia  of  Geneva.  M.  Du- 
nant being  present  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  the  need  of  a more  efficient 
means  than  any  then  existing  for  softening  the  horrors  of 
war.  He  afterwards  published  a book,  entitled  “ A Sou- 
venir of  Solferino,”  in  which  he  strongly  advocated  a more 
humane  and  skillful  appliance  of  aid  to  the  wounded.  As 
a result  of  their  consultation  M.  Moynier,  the  President  of 
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the  Society  of  Public  Utility  of  Switzerland,  called  a meet- 
ing to  consider  “ A proposition  relative  to  the  formation  of 
permanent  societies  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers.” 
The  matter  was  fully  laid  before  the  society,  which  met  on 
Peb.  9,  1863,  when  it  was  heartily  accepted  by  them.  A 
committee  was  appointed  with  M.  Moynier  at  its  head  to 
examine  the  methods  by  which  the  desired  results  would 
be  reached.  So  grand  and  laborious  was  the  scheme  that 
the  first  steps  were  timidly  taken.  But  a plan  was  finally 
formulated,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  following  October,  a 
reunion  to  which  representatives  from  all  countries  were 
invited,  met  to  discuss,  and  finally  settle  the  proposed 
basis  of  international  work.  On  this  basis  was  brought 
out  the  Geneva  treaty  and  the  plan  of  all  the  national  per- 
manent relief  societies,  and  on  this  the  Bed  Cross  was 
founded. 

The  first  object  achieved  was  the  indorsement  by  the 
different  civilized  states  of  Europe,  of  a treaty  which  should 
recognize  the  great  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  duty  of  all  warring  governments  to  give  it 
absolute  protection  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  met  with 
active  sympathy  and  support  throughout  Europe.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Swiss  Council  and  the  Emperor  of  France, 
the  treaty,  shortly  afterwards  procured  the  signature  of  ten 
other  governments,  which  were  given  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Geneva,  Aug.  22,  1864.  This  was  called  the  Convention  of 
Geneva.  The  number  of  governments  adhering  to  the 
treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  increased  to  twenty-two,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-seven. 
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The  war  of  1866,  that  is  to  say  the  Austro-Prussian  war, 
did  not  fully  test  the  importance  of  the  society,  Austria 
not  having  at  that  time  signed  the  convention.  The  treaty 
was  somewhat  modified  and  revised  subsequently,  and  in 
1868  a second  conference  met  at  Geneva  which  added  im- 
portant articles,  completing  its  design  and  extending  its 
action  to  maritime  wars  as  well  as  to  those  on  land.  In 
the  bloody  campaign  between  the  Germans  and  French  in 
1870-71,  the  immense  service  done  by  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety in  helping  the  wounded  and  sick,  made  it  the  talk  of 
the  world,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  Red  Cross  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  that  the  cen- 
tury had  produced  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  that  these  relief  societies 
incur  great  responsibilities  in  time  of  war.  It  is  no  less 
clear  that  to  meet  these  responsibilities  compels  incessant 
vigilance  and  effort  during  period  of  peace.  Nations,  do 
not  wait  till  battles  are  on  them  to  provide  conditions  of 
war  and  efficient  troops.  Foresight  and  caution  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  be  in  readiness 
if  humane  work  is  effectively  carried  out,  either  in  war  or 
in  any  other  great  national  emergency. 

The  conception  of  this  truth  led  the  first  conference  to 
embody  its  cardinal  characteristics  in  the  maxim,  “In 
time  of  peace  the  committee  will  occupy  itself  with  means 
to  render  genuine  assistance  in  time  of  war.” 

A relief  association  was  formed  in  every  country  in- 
dorsing the  treaty.  In  some  cases  there  were  more  than 
one,  so  that  in  1864  twenty-five  central  committees  had 
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been  formed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  wars  of  1866  and 
1870  that  the  movement  began  to  be  grandly  popular. 
Neutral  powers  as  well  as  contestants  began  to  appreciate 
so  fully  the  horrors  of  war,  that  they  were  quite  ready  to 
support  in  every  possible  way  the  result  of  the  Geneva 
treaty.  The  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  quick  to  perceive 
the  benign  uses  of  the  Red  Cross,  bestowed  on  the  various 
central  committees  of  their  countries,  money,  credit,  and 
personal  support.  It  became  one  of  the  favorite  objects  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  large  amount  of  funds  bestowed 
on  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the  enterprise,  aston- 
ished all  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  its  begin- 
nings, however  clear  they  may  have  been  in  their  percep- 
tions of  its  great  value. 

The  whole  of  Europe  is  now  marshalled  under  the 
banner  of  the  Red  Cross.  To  its  powerful  and  peaceful 
sign  the  Geneva  committee  hopes  to  bring  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  Wherever  men  fight  and  tear  each 
other  to  pieces,  wherever  the  roar  of  conflict  is  heard,  it 
is  proposed  to  plant  the  blessed  banner  that  bears  the 
sign  of  relief.  Already  they  have  carried  it  to  Asia. 
Their  ensign  waves  in  Siberia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
in  Turkestan,  through  the  African  committee  in  Algeria 
and  Egypt,  while  Oceanica  has  a committee  at  Batavia. 

Miss  Clara  Barton’s  connection  with  the  Red  Cross  is 
responsible  for  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  and 
for  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  Geneva  treaty. 
Miss  Barton  had  borne  a very  important  part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  field  hospitals  in  the  battles  of  the  late  Confederate 
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war.  Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  broken  down 
from  the  philanthropic  work  which  had  occupied  her  atten- 
tion, she  was  ordered  to  go  abroad  for  three  years,  by  her 
physician. 

Being  in  Geneva  in  1869,  she  was  visited  by  the  pre- 
sident and  members  of  the  international  committee,  who 
already  knew  her  name  as  having  been  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  many  noble  women  who  were  connected 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  American  war.  The 
visitors  wished  to  learn  why  the  United  States  had  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty  and  could  not  understand  the  position 
taken  by  our  government.  A proposition  had  twice  been 
presented  formally  to  the  Washington  authorities,  and  in 
both  cases  had  failed,  while  no  adequate  reason  had  been 
given  for  this  strange  denial.  The  Geneva  philanthropists 
thought  it  very  strange  that  the  American  people,  with  its 
magnificent  record  for  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
should  not  be  among  the  first  to  appreciate  this  new  in- 
stitution. Miss  Barton  was  astonished  at  these  facts,  and 
could  only  say  that  she  had  never,  in  America,  heard 
of  the  Geneva  convention  or  of  the  treaty.  She  was  sure 
that  as  a country  America  did  not  know  of  its  own  denial, 
and  that  the  people  would  be  the  last  of  any  to  refuse 
their  co-operation  with  any  such  humane  movement. 

The  true  solution  probably  was  that  it  had  been  de- 
clined by  some  one  department  of  the  government  or  by 
some  one  official,  and  had  never  been  backed  by  the  press- 
ure of  public  opinion,  as  public  opinion  had  never  been 
evoked  in  its  favor.  As  Miss  Barton  studied  the  impression 
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of  its  noble  wisdom,  and  the  thoroughly  practical  sense  of 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  organized  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  the  absurdity  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  grew  into  a greater  marvel.  Twenty-two  nations 
had  then  signed  it.  Not  a civilized  people  in  the  world 
except  the  United  States  was  missing.  Even  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Turkey  had  become  signatories.  It  was  only  the 
United  States  who  had  refused  their  accord.  This  was 
truly  a matter  of  national  shame. 

On  July  15,  1870,  France  declared  war  against  Prussia. 
Within  three  days  a band  of  agents  from  the  international 
committee  at  Geneva,  headed  by  Dr.  Louis  Appia,  equipped 
for  work  and  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war,  stood  at  the  door 
of  Miss  Barton’s  villa.  They  invited  her  to  go  with  them 
and  take  such  part  as  she  had  already  done  in  the  American 
civil  war.  Not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  go  at  once,  she 
followed  within  a week.  No  shot  had  then  been  fired, 
no  man  had  fallen,  yet  this  powerful  commission  was  on 
its  way,  with  its  skilled  agents,  ready  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense the  charities  of  twenty -two  nations  which  might,  if 
applied  to,  be  placed  at  its  disposal.  These  men  had  treaty 
power  to  go  anywhere,  and  to  work  unmolested  in  full  co- 
operation with  the  military.  Their  supplies  were  held  sa- 
cred, their  efforts  recognized,  and  in  every  way  they  were 
seconded  by  the  beligerent  armies.  Not  a man  could  lie 
uncared-for  nor  unfed. 

Miss  Barton  thus  speaks  of  the  thoughts  which  came 
into  her  mind  at  this  juncture. 

“ I thought  of  the  Peninsula  in  McClellan’s  campaign,  of 
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Pittsburgh  Landing,  Cedar  Mountain,  and  Second  Bull 
Hun,  Antietam,  old  Fredericksburg  with  its  acres  of  snow- 
covered  and  sun-covered  bodies,  and  its  fourth  day  flag  of 
truce,  of  its  dead  and  starving  wounded  frozen  to  the 
ground,  and  our  physicians  and  their  supplies  in  Washing- 
ton, with  no  effective  organization  of  power  to  go  beyond  ; 
of  the  Petersburgh  mine  with  its  4000  dead  and  wounded 
and  no  flag  of  truce,  the  wounded  broiling  in  a July  sun, 
dying  and  rotting  where  they  fell.  I remembered  our  prisons 
crowded  with  starving  men,  whom  all  the  powers  and  pities 
of  the  world  could  not  even  reach  with  a bit  of  bread.  I 
thought  of  the  widows’  weeds  still  dark  through  all  the 
land  North  and  South,  from  the  pine  to  the  palm,  of  the 
shadows  on  the  hearts  all  over  my  country.  I saw  broken 
hearts,  ruined,  desolate  homes.  Was  this  people  to  decline 
a humanity  in  war?  Was  this  country  to  reject  a treaty 
for  the  help  of  wounded  soldiers?  Were  these  the  women 
and  men  to  stand  aloof  and  consider  ? I believed  that 
though  these  people  believed  that  the  last  cloud  of  war  had 
forever  passed  from  their  horizon,  the  tender,  painful, 
dreadful  memories  of  what  had  been,  would  bring  them 
into  recognition  and  sympathy  with  a force  no  power  could 
resist. 

“ As  I journeyed  I saw  the  work  of  these  Bed  Cross 
societies  in  the  field,  accomplishing  in  four  months  under 
their  systematic  method  what  we  failed  to  do  in  four  years 
without  it ; no  mistakes,  no  needless  suffering,  no  starving, 
no  lack  of  care,  no  waste,  no  confusion ; but  order,  plenty, 
tenderness,  and  comfort,  wherever  their  little  flag  made  its 
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way.  A whole  continent  marshalled  under  the  banner  of 
the  Bed  Cross.  As  I saw  all  this  and  joined  and  worked 
in  it,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I said  to  myself,  if  I live  to 
return  to  my  country,  I will  try  to  make  my  people  under- 
stand the  Red  Cross  and  their  treaty.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  Miss  Barton  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, more  broken  in  health  than  when  she  went.  Years  of 
suffering  interfered  with  the  necessary  work,  and  it  was  not 
till  1878  that  she  was  able  to  present  the  matter  formally, 
with  a letter  from  M.  Moyniers,  President  of  the  Geneva 
Committee,  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
accede  to  the  articles  of  the  Convention.  It  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Evarts,  then  head  of  the  State  Department,  who  re- 
ferred it  again  to  his  assistant  secretary  ; and  to  whom  the 
latter  referred  it,  heaven  only  knows.  The  matter  got  so 
completely  wound  up  with  red  tape  that  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  it. 

Miss  Barton  determined  to  try  Congress,  and  addressed 
a little  pamphlet  to  the  members  and  senators,  but  the 
failure  of  her  health  prevented  her  following  the  matter 
with  close  attention.  She  continued  to  write  and  talk  in 
every  possible  way  to  spread  the  idea  among  the  people. 
With  the  administration  of  President  Garfield,  the  outlook 
seemed  a little  brighter,  and  Miss  Barton  again  placed  the 
matter  before  the  new  government.  The  President  was 
very  cordial  in  receiving  Miss  Barton’s  proposition,  and 
Mr.  Blaine  wa§  no  less  interested  in  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a full  consideration. 

All,  however,  that  the  President  felt  that  he  could  do, 
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was  to  urgently  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  treaty 
should  be  adopted.  The  matter,  for  some  reason,  failed  to 
secure  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  President  Garfield  and  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  that  the  negotiation  was  again  taken  up.  Mr. 
Arthur  displayed  deep  interest  in  the  plan,  and  again  ur- 
gently recommended  it  for  the  action  of  Congress.  A bill 
was  prepared  and  presented,  with  the  favorable  result  that 
it  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate. 
Miss  Barton  was  sent  for  to  make  a full  explanation  to  the 
committee  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Bed  Cross  So- 
' ciety,  and  she  speedily  made  them  as  cordial  supporters 
and  as  warm  sympathizers  as  she  herself  was.  So  the  bill 
passed  Congress,  and  the  same  year  the  President  signed 
the  treaty  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  after  about  nineteen  years,  the  great  and  glorious 
people  of  the  United  States  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
stigma  of  barbarism  with  which  they  had  been  freely 
stamped  in  Europe  by  those  interested  in  the  complete  in- 
ternational efficacy  of  the  Bed  Cross  Society. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD— THE 
FIRST  THROUGH  TRAIN  FROM  THE  EAST  ON  THE 
BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  great  storm  -which  resulted  in  the  devastation  of 
the  Conemaugh  Yallej  and  of  other  mountain  portions  of 
the  State,  almost  destroyed  the  connections  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  great  line, 
perhaps  the  greatest  railroad  system  in  the  United  States, 
was  closed  to  the  public  for  about  a fortnight,  and  other 
lines  were  similarly  affected.  The  western  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  engi- 
neering skill  to  be  found  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  great,  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ing enormous  ; the  number  of  bridges  on  its  route  is  almost 
unexampled,  and  its  winding  course  about  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  compelling,  in  many  cases,  almost  a return  on 
its  own  direction,  as  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  Horse- 
shoe curve,  causes  it  to  be  regarded  in  the  scientific  world 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  of  railroad  skill  and 
enterprise.  Of  course  the  damage  done  by  great  storms  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
liable  to  be  damaged.  We  can  readily  understand  then 
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that  the  losses  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  in  the  storms  of 
the  latter  part  of  May  were  enormous. 

The  exercise  of  skill  and  energy  which  the  company 
displayed  in  rebuilding  the  road  and  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  was  superb.  Great  rivers  were  re- 
spanned by  bridges  in  a few  days,  and  the  repair  of  the 
washouts  was  accomplished  in  a space  of  time  so  short  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  belief.  When  the  floods  of  the  31st 
of  May  were  over,  men  found  that  a vast  deal  of  property 
had  absolutely  been  destroyed.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  that  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  their  roadway,  including  bridges,  were  de- 
stroyed, either  under  water  or  washed  away,  and  the  tele- 
graph lines  all  down.  Train  loads  were  stopped  at  Altoona 
for  several  days  beyond  the  reach  of  mail  or  telegraph. 
The  fact  that  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  railway  was  fortunate 
in  finding  a route  to  Johnstown  through  devious  valleys 
and  by  branch  routes,  was  the  onlv  reason  why  the  people 
who  did  escape  the  floods  did  not  suffer  more  seriously 
from  famine.  This  for  a time  was  the  only  means  of  get- 
ting supplies  into  the  devastated  city. 

On  Saturday,  June  1st,  the  Pennsylvania  Bailway  offi- 
cers had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  precisely  how  many 
miles  of  road  were  destroyed.  The  executive  heads  of  the 
Company  met  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  recon- 
structing the  wreck  of  their  property,  so  that  it  would  be 
made  serviceable.  The  conference  consisted  of  President 
Boberts,  Vice-President  Thomson,  General  Manager  Pugh, 
Chief  Engineer  Boyd  and  the  Superintendents  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  sections  of  the  road.  They  started  out  each  in  his 
own  direction,  selecting  a certain  portion  of  the  work  for 
special  management. 

They  at  once  began  to  raise  men  and  secure  timber 
wherever  they  could,  and  set  about  the  reconstruction  of 
bridges  and  the  rebuilding  of  washouts  in  the  road-bed. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  suffered  the  most.  The 
Baltimore  & Ohio  were  in  the  main  sufferers  from  the 
Potomac  and  Patapsco  overflow,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  lost  a number  of  bridges  on  the  Susquehanna. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  officials  of  the  latter 
road,  there  were  not  more  than  a half  dozen  of  its  bridges 
too  badly  damaged  for  use.  On  the  other  hand  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  was  not  available  for  through  trains  on 
its  main  line  or  by  any  of  its  branches.  Many  miles  had 
been  melted  away  by  the  floods  and  a great  number  of 
bridges  from  the  most  costly  stone  or  iron  structure  down 
to  the  ordinary  trestle-work  were  destroyed. 

In  two  weeks  after  the  floods  and  in  less  time  than 
that  after  work  was  fairly  opened,  the  road  was  again 
ready  for  traffic  its  whole  length.  The  streams  had  been 
spanned  by  temporary  bridges  and  all  the  debris  and 
wreck  removed,  and  everything  replaced  again  in  its 
proper  position.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  miles  of  road  that  had  to  be  repaired  before  trains  could 
safely  run.  One  of  the  general  officers  of  the  road  says 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  covered  the  actual  breaks, 
but  these  breaks  extended  over  a total  length  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  Vice-President  Thomson,  states  that  the 
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financial  losses  of  the  company  have  been  greatly  over- 
stated in  the  public  press.  Yet  it  is  claimed  that  he  ad- 
mits that  the  storm  inflicted  upon  the  road  the  most  seri- 
ous blow  it  ever  received ; and  that  the  damages  could 
only  be  measured  by  millions. 

An  adequate  notion  of  the  ravages  of  the  storm  in  its 
effect  on  the  lines  of  the  company  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  can  only  be  given  by  looking  at  them  in  detail.  The 
main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  runs  west 
through  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg.  The  line  was  not  in- 
jured by  the  storm  until  it  neared  Harrisburg.  Just  be- 
yond Conewago  the  railroad  strikes  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  between  there  and  Harrisburg  there  were 
about  seven  miles  of  track  under  water.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  flood  it  was  discovered  that  in  many  spots  the 
road  was  totally  washed  away,  and  thus  travel  to  Harris- 
burg was  for  the  time  made  impossible.  A few  miles  be- 
yond this  point,  the  road  crosses  the  Susquehanna,  at 
Rockville,  on  a long  bridge  of  heavy  iron  girders  and 
t passes  northwesterly  to  Lewiston.  It  then  runs  alongside 
of  and  at  times  crosses  the  Juniata,  which  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  at  Dauphin  about  five  miles  above  Rockville. 
The  tracks  cross  and  recross  from  Lewiston  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, making  an  extensive  horse- shoe  curve.  Near 
Huntingdon  occurred  the  damage  that  caused  the  most 
delay. 

The  Juniata,  which  in  times  of  freshet  is  a most  tumul- 
tuous and  dangerous  stream,  had  washed  away  many  miles 
of  track,  impossible  to  estimate  on  by  an  outsider  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  many  devious  turnings  and  twistings  and  its 
frequent  crossing  the  same  river.  Only  the  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  know  certainly,  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  vicinity  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  Four  large  bridges  were  ruined,  distrib- 
uted in  pieces  and  sections  on  the  mountain  sides  and  in 
the  meadows,  and  many  smaller  viaducts  shared  the  same 
fate. 

From  Huntingdon  the  main  line  runs  northwest  of 
Tyrone,  then  by  a sharp  southwest  turn  to  Altoona.  This 
is  the  most  lofty  and  picturesque  section  of  the  route. 
The  tracks  wind  around  the  world-famous  Horseshoe,  past 
Cresson,  which  is  the  highest  point,  and  finally  reach  the 
Conemaugh  and  Johnstown.  There  were  two  fine  bridges 
over  the  Conemaugh  between  Cresson  and  Johnstown. 
One  was  at  South  Fork,  a comparatively  stout  structure  of 
iron  girders  resting  on  stone  piers.  The  other  was  the 
stone  viaduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Company,  used 
then  by  the  railroad.  The  first  bridge  was  literally  swept 
out  of  existence,  as  it  received  the  first  force  of  the  water, 
which  tossed  the  great  girders  off  the  masonry  as  if  they 
were  chips  of  woods.  The  river  bored  a fresh  channel  for 
itself  twisting  in  behind  one  hill  and  coming  out  in  another 
place.  The  waters  not  only  carried  away  the  massive  via- 
duct, but  destroyed  the  road-bed  at  both  ends  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  new  construction  had  to  be  made  much 
longer  than  the  former.  The  railroad  was  an  utter  ruin 
for  the  ten  miles  from  South  Fork  to  Johnstown.  While 
every  vestige  of  it  had  not  been  carried  away,  it  is  true 
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that  not  a foot  of  the  road-bed  could  be  utilized  for  train 
service. 

After  leaving  J ohnstown,  the  road  runs  along  the  Con- 
emaugh  and  the  Kiskiminitas  in  a northwesterly  direction 
to  the  Allegheny  Yalley  Junction.  On  this  section  it  passes 
through  Bolivar  and  Blairsville.  The  waters  had  swept 
away  the  embankments  the  entire  distance  between  these 
points.  From  the  junction  on  the  Pittsburgh,  the  road-bed 
runs  in  a southwesterly  direction.  From  the  junction  to 
the  northeast  there  is  a branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  to  Driftwood  connecting  at  that  point  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Kailway.  This  road  runs 
from  Wilkesbarre  to  Erie,  and  touches  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania’s  original  road  at  Lock  Haven  and  Drift- 
wood. It  has  also  branches  of  its  own,  the  principal  one 
connecting  at  Lewisburg,  the  whole  being  the  property  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Company.  There  was  no  serious  dam- 
age on  the  branch  road  from  Pittsburgh  to  Driftwood, 
but  the  breaks  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  divison  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lock  Haven,  Williamsport,  and  along  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  point  of  its  union 
with  the  main  river  at  Northumberland,  were  very  bad. 

The  Northern  Central  Koad  is  another  property  which 
belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  It  begins  at  Har- 
risburg and  runs  to  Sunbury,  thence  using  the  tracks  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  to  Williamsport,  and  thence 
making  its  way  north  to  Canandaigua.  The  road  north  of 
Williamsport  was  practically  abandoned  for  a time.  So 
complete  were  the  washouts  of  the  road-bed  and  the  ruin 
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of  the  bridges  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  no  repairs 
until  the  main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  were 
ready  again  for  through  travel. 

The  ruin  made  by  the  floods  all  along  the  rivers  could 
be  appreciated  by  no  one  unless  they  had  been  seen.  The 
mere  statement  that  all  the  railroad  bridges  and  wagon 
bridges  of  the  region  were  destroyed  does  not  convey  a 
clear  idea  until  one  sees  the  great  number  of  bridges.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  mountain  region  make  a direct  track 
from  one  point  to  another  almost  impossible  and  the  num- 
ber of  small  streams  running  through  deep  gorges  in  many 
cases  compels  an  amount  of  bridging  which  the  unaccus- 
tomed mind  can  hardly  grasp.  As  one  rode  from  Harris- 
burg to  beyond  Lock  Haven,  the  main  river  and  the  western 
branch  seemed  to  be  dotted  with  stone  piers  partially  or 
wholly  bereft  of  their  structures.  The  piers  were  encum- 
bered with  piles  of  logs,  trees,  spans  of  other  bridges, 
sawed  lumber,  and  laths  still  retaining  their  form.  Pro- 
jecting out  of  the  water  could  be  seen  massive  stone  stumps 
supporting  nothing,  monuments  of  the  structures  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  river. 

T^he  banks  of  the  stream  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  were  strewn  with  the  millions  of  logs  driven  out  of 
the  booms  at  Williamsport  and  Lock  Haven.  Barns  and 
houses  had  been  knocked  down,  but  the  force  of  the  flood 
was  chiefly  felt  by  whatever  was  on  or  in  the  water.  Most 
of  the  railway  bridges  were  ruined  by  the  debris  of  the 
wagon  bridges,  thumping  against  everything  and  anything 
that  came  in  their  way  like  battering  rams  and  involving 
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everything  in  a common  wreck.  In  several  cases,  whole 
bridges  were  carried  miles  on  the  river  and  then  deposited 
with  little  change  of  form  in  meadows.  All  kinds  of  debris 
were  carried  by  the  flood,  although  of  course  in  this  region 
there  was  no  such  inconceivable  accumulation  of  mass  and 
kind  such  as  made  the  front  of  the  Johnstown  flood  such  a 
devastating  force.  The  property,  however,  of  this  region 
along  the  banks  of  the  streams  was  so  badly  shattered  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  the  residents  recover  from 
their  losses.  "Wherever  the  waters  had  a chance  they  tore 
away  barns  and  houses  and  uprooted  trees. 

The  stone  ballast,  which  is  such  a valuable  feature  of 
the  road-bed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  was  tossed 
about  as  if  it  were  grains  of  the  finest  sea  sand.  Cars  were 
pitched,  wheels  over  roofs,  and  axles  were  bent,  and  iron 
wheels  battered  to  pieces  or  sent  rolling  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream.  The  whole  track  in  several  places  near 
Lock  Haven  was  ripped  out,  carried  many  rods  and  thrown 
upside  down  into  a ditch.  In  many  cases  the  sleepers  were 
on  top  and  still  fastened  to  the  rail.  Each  little  brooklet 
co-operated  with  the  large  rivers  to  accomplish  this  work 
of  making  chaos.  The  waters  poured  over  the  fields  and 
highways  and  seem  to  have  even  carried  their  stony  bot- 
toms along  with  them.  Brook  pebbles  were  found  every- 
where in  the  fields  and  hills  and  the  roadway.  New  cuts 
were  made,  and  there  were  dry  brookways  that  had  been 
the  beds  of  streams  only  for  a day,  yet  looking  as  if  they 
had  long  held  running  waters.  Where  there  were  'no 
brooks  the  rains  did  all  they  could  to  take  their  place. 
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They  made  temporary  water  courses  that  raged  and  tore 
and  stormed  with  all  the  malignant  will  that  marked  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rivers. 

When  we  think  of  the  tremendous  combination  of  the 
forces  of  water  which  was  in  operation  through  such  a large 
extent  of  country,  we  can  see  why  all  the  bridges  were  torn 
down  through  central  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  people  went  to  work  with  a 
will ; all  their  trains  were  stopped.  For  two  days  the  road 
from  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury  over  the  Northern  Central 
tracks  was  blocked  owing  to  washouts,  but  these  were 
quickly  repaired.  The  ruin  of  the  road-bed  from  Sunbury 
to  Williamsport  required  a considerably  longer  time  to 
enable  the  engineers  to  do  their  work.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  serious  efforts  were  made. 

It  was  seen  that  the  breaks  on  this  part  of  the  road 
could  be  more  quickly  repaired  than  those  on  the  main 
line  between  Lewiston  and  Huntingdon,  moreover  Johns- 
town was  on  the  main  line,  while  it  was  possible  for  trains 
to  make  their  way  to  Pittsburgh  over  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, and  Philadelphia  & Eeading  through  Driftwood. 

Yice-President  Thomson  selected  the  task  of  repairing 
the  road  from  Sunbury,  as  he  had  gone  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  from  the  Philadelphia  & Erie.  Every 
laborer  who  could  be  obtained  and  used  to  advantage 
in  railroad  work  was  hired.  Gangs  of  men  of  all  nation- 
alities were  sent  to  the  spots  where  the  labor  was  to  be 
done.  Bridge  timber  was  telegraphed  for  to  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Erie.  It  came  by  millions  and 
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tens  of  millions  of  feet  from  north,  east,  and  west.  Skil- 
ful bridge-builders  were  quickly  obtained,  and  the  com- 
pany went  to  work  to  redeem  its  wreckage  in  a manner  that 
places  its  exploit  among  the  wonders  of  this  most  wonder- 
ful storm. 

Mr.  Thomson  went  at  once  to  Montgomery,  as  the 
bridge  at  that  place  happened  to  be  of  great  importance. 
The  road  crosses  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  at  this  point,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Williamsport,  running  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  which  it  crosses  at  the  latter-named  city.  On 
the  way  from  Williamsport  to  Lock  Haven  the  river  is 
again  crossed  at  a place  known  as  Williamsport  Junction. 
This  route  through  the  Lumber  City  is  for  passenger 
trains  and  local  freight.  All  through  freights  continue  up 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  three  bridges,  one 
at  Montgomery  and  two  at  Williamsport,  were  partly  or 
wholly  carried  away. 

Mr.  Thomson  started  at  once  for  the  break  at  the  Mont- 
gomery bridge,  which  he  reached  on  Sunday  morning  in 
company  with  the  division  superintendent.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Pennsylvania  train  ran  on  the  Reading  track  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Three  spans  of  the  bridge 
were  found  gone.  As  soon  as  they  were  rebuilt  or  re- 
placed with  a temporary  trestle  a way  to  the  west  would 
be  opened  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  until  the  other  two 
bridges  could  be  finished.  Mr.  Thomson  rode  on  the  cab 
with  the  engineer  and  took  his  timber  and  men  along  with 
him  in  his  train.  Attached  to  the  train  was  a commissary 
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department  and  bunks  for  tbe  men  to  sleep  in.  He  bad 
with  him  four  hundred  laborers  all  ready  for  the  attack  on 
the  fierce  current  of  the  flood,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  flow  of  the  water  was  still  too  swift  to  permit  any- 
thing to  be  accomplished  advantageously.  This  was  tested 
by  the  sinking  of  a two  hundred  pound  weight.  The  work 
did  not  actually  begin  until  Tuesday  night.  The  labor  was 
prosecuted  with  so  much  zeal  and  ambition  that  on  Satur- 
day the  temporary  bridge  was  completed,  consisting  of  a 
trestle.  This  trestle  was  made  of  braced  uprights  resting 
on  a cross-piece,  which  in  turn  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  All  the  temporary  bridges  throughout  the  flooded 
region  were  constructed  by  this  method. 

The  Montgomery  bridge  had  a curious  appearance. 
The  outermost  span  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was 
twisted  out  of  place.  The  flood  at  this  point  had  just 
lacked  the  strength  to  carry  off  the  bridge.  For  weeks 
after  it  was  rebuilt  the  whole  structure  groaned  every  time 
the  trains  crossed,  as  if  protesting  in  agony  against  the 
harsh  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

Mr.  Thomson  and  his  gang  of  laborers  next  attacked 
the  bridge  crossing  into  Williamsport  from  the  south,  but 
it  was  the  completion  of  the  Montgomery  bridge  on  Satur- 
day June  8th,  a week  after  the  flood,  that  gave  the  road  a 
way  to  the  west. 

The  Williamsport  bridge  was  very  badly  injured.  The 
spans  were  very  long  and  its  height  very  great.  Several 
coal-cars  were  on  it,  when  all  but  two  of  the  spans  were 
carried  away,  and  they  were  tumbled  into  the  river.  One 
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of  the  spans  was  carried  down  the  river  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  to  Eansom’s  Island,  where  it  probably  stands  to-day 
very  much  in  its  old  form,  and  where  it  will  probably  re- 
main for  some  time,  The  temporary  trestle-work  at  Wil- 
liamsport was  built  in  a little  more  than  three  days,  and 
trains  ran  over  it  and  into  Williamsport  for  the  first  time 
on  June  12. 

In  order  to  go  on  to  Lock  Haven  beyond,  the  cars  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  river  and  take  the  freight  track ; but 
on  the  13th  the  bridge  at  the  Junction  was  completed,  and 
trains  were  running  over  it  both  ways.  There  were  no 
sides  to  these  high  spindling  structures,  and  looking  out  of 
the  car  window  one  could  see  only  the  swift  water  running 
below.  To  the  passenger  it  was  as  if  the  train  was  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Only  those  who  went  to  the  rear  plat- 
form could  see  that  there  was  a structure  underneath  them. 

The  damage  between  Williamsport  and  Lock  Haven  was 
in  the  washing  away  of  the  roadway  and  small  bridges 
crossing  brooks.  The  town  of  Lock  Haven  was  in  the  most 
deplorable  state ; everything  in  the  place  had  been  ruined  ; 
the  earth  and  stone  had  been  washed  away  from  under  the 
rail  for  miles.  Workmen  were  still  building  a new  em- 
bankment when  the  first  train  that  entered  Williamsport 
passed  on  its  way  to  Tyrone. 

The  through  route  being  once  opened  by  the  round- 
about northern  circuit,  the  whole  force  of  the  road  was  con- 
centrated on  the  viaduct  and  the  bridge  at  South  Fork. 
The  road  here  had  been  practically  swept  away,  but  it  was 
only  two  weeks  after  the  flood  did  its  awful  work  that 
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trains  were  again  running  over  it.  The  process  of  build- 
ing the  trestle  at  South  Fork  admirably  illustrated  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  road-builders.  The  bridge  stood 
almost  directly  in  the  way  of  the  flood  as  it  broke  from  the 
dam.  It  was  here  that  the  limited  express  was  saved  by 
the  presence  of  mind  of  its  engineer,  to  whose  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  the  passengers  owed  their  lives.  The  train 
had  been  signalled  to  stop  just  before  reaching  the  bridge ; 
the  waters  were  rushing  over  the  girders  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  as  the  torrent  rose  and  fell.  At  this  time 
the  dam  had  not  broken.  Disobedience  of  orders  in  such 
a case  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  road,  punishable  by 
instant  dismissal. 

Presently  a freight  train  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bridge ; its  engine  was  uncoupled  and  moved  over 
the  suspected  structure ; it  was  thought  safe,  and  the  two 
trains  were  ordered  to  proceed.  The  limited  had,  how- 
ever, gone  but  a few  rods  beyond  the  bridge  when  it  was 
directed  to  return  and  take  up  its  former  position.  It  had 
been  here  for  a few  moments  only  when  the  engineer  heard 
a terrible  roar,  and  without  looking  back  to  see  whether 
his  passengers  were  aboard,  he  at  once  divined  the  cause 
of  the  thundering  sound  up  the  valley,  threw  open  the 
throttle,  and,  heedless  of  all  signals,  flew  over  the  bridge 
and  up  into  the  hills.  He  had  barely  reached  a place  of 
safety  when,  looking  back,  he  saw  the  flood  sweep  away  the 
bridge  and  everything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  prog- 
ress. 

With  the  officers  before  mentioned,  several  division  su- 
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perintendents  met  at  South  Fork  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  roadway  and  the  bridges.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  twist  the  Conemaugh  into  new  channels,  so 
that  it  would  never  again  be  able  to  destroy  towns,  villages, 
and  human  life  as  it  had  done.  The  South  Fork  bridge 
and  the  Conemaugh  viaduct  were  replaced  by  temporary 
trestles  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  described. 

An  army  of  men  worked  night  and  day  on  the  two 
structures.  The  contractors  were  stimulated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  railroad  officials  and  a large  money  reward. 
By  night  the  work  was  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  the  light 
of  electric  lamps.  Both  the  bridges  on  the  Conemaugh 
will  be  replaced  by  stone  structures.  The  viaduct  was  a 
single  stone  arch  about  eighty  feet  long,  and  had  stood 
firm  against  many  a freshet  since  the  State  had  built  it  in 
1832.  It  went  down  at  last  before  the  resistless  waters  of 
Conemaugh  Lake.  The  temporary  bridge  is  about  four 
hundred  and  five  feet  long,  the  water  having  washed  away 
the  earth  at  both  ends  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chasm  to 
be  spanned  is  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. This  trestle  is  ninety-three  feet  high.  About  five 
thousand  men  were  employed  between  Johnstown  and  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  breaks  on  the  Conemaugh  beyond  Altoona  were 
repaired  in  a very  brief  period,  and  the  bridge  at  Mont- 
gomery had  hardly  been  completed  before  the  road  to 
Pittsburgh  was  ready  for  trains. 

The  hardest  work  was  on  the  main  line  between  Lewis- 
ton and  Huntingdon.  On  this  stretch  of  river  twenty- 
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three  bridges  were  carried  away,  four  of  them  very  large. 
The  Granville  bridge  was  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  long ; 
it  was  iron,  but  iron  was  as  powerless  as  wood  in  the  grip 
of  this  resistless  flood.  Four  of  the  five  spans  were  swept 
away  by  the  current,  and  the  fifth  was  so  badly  damaged 
as  to  be  practically  useless.  May’s  bridge,  two  miles  west 
of  Granville,  was  the  same  length  as  the  bridge  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  It  was  completely  destroyed,  and  even  the  stone 
piers  were  badly  damaged.  This  involves  the  rebuilding 
of  the  whole  structure. 

The  Manayunk  bridge  was  of  about  the  same  length  as 
was  also  the  Petersburg  bridge ; they  were  both  totally 
ruined.  Thirteen  smaller  bridges  were  badly  damaged  but 
were  quickly  repaired. 

All  of  the  new  bridges  on  the  Juniata  will  be  constructed 
of  iron.  The  first  idea  was  to  build  with  nothing  but 
stone,  as  the  superiority  of  this  material  was  triumphantly 
proved  in  the  stone  bridge  at  Johnstown,  which  not  only 
withstood  the  flood,  but  the  tremendous  force  of  the  bat- 
tering-ram of  buildings,  logs,  and  trees  that  were  hurled 
against  its  front.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom  of  the  Juniata  River  would  not  admit  of 
the  necessary  foundations  for  stone  structures. 

Besides  the  bridges,  miles  of  roadway  along  the  Juniata 
were  utterly  demolished,  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
along  this  division  of  the  main  line  would  have  appalled 
any  but  a most  courageous  corporation. 

As  a rule  the  builders  constructed  the  trestles  in  less 
than  five  days.  The  work  was  delayed  for  several  days  by 
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the  terrible  condition  of  the  rivers  and  other  streams.  On 
the  Pennsylvania  road  especially  it  was  also  impeded  by 
the  very  great  number  of  breaks  which  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  most  energetic  superintendents  to  be  simul- 
taneously directing  operations  at  so  many  points.  The 
real  work  of  rebuilding,  however,  may  be  measured  by  days 
and  not  by  weeks.  It  can  be  safely  said,  that  all  the  dam- 
aged roads,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  were  put  in  good 
running  order  within  a fortnight  of  the  time  of  the  flood. 
The  splendid  exhibition  of  railroad  enterprise  which  has 
just  been  recorded  is  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  indomi- 
table energy,  work,  and  skill  which  the  century  has  seen. 
Transportation  was  suspended  in  Pennsylvania  for  two 
weeks,  then  new  ways  were  made  for  its  resumption. 

While  the  work  was  going  on,  the  railroad  management 
seized  every  opportunity  to  hasten  through  the  business 
of  the  public.  The  Philadelphia  & Erie  road  was  com- 
pletely choked  with  trains,  freight,  and  passengers.  Pas- 
senger trains  were  rarely  on  time,  as  much  of  the  route  is 
single  track.  As  long  as  it  was  necessary,  everything  gave 
way  to  cars  carrying  relief  to  the  Johnstown  sufferers. 

It  will  probably  be  many  months  before  the  railroads 
are  as  completely  equipped  for  business  as  they  were  prior 
to  the  terrible  floods  of  May.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that 
the  plan  on* which  the  reconstruction  will  be  permanently 
made  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  railroads  ensures 
that  the  whole  structure  will  in  the  end  be  superior  to  what 
it  formerly  was.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  especially  as  to  its  engineering, 
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tlie  perfection  was  about  as  great  as  seemed  possible  to 
attain,  we  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  the  high  ambition 
and  determination  of  this  railroad  to  stand  foremost  among 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  world. 

A list  of  the  principal  railroad  bridges  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  the  great  May  floods  in  Central  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  published  in  the  Rail- 
way Gazette,  will  give  a still  more  vivid  notion  of  the  terrible 
sweep  and  extent  of  the  demolition.  This  epitome  of 
course  includes  some  of  those  already  mentioned. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  road  were  the  Granville  bridge,  on 
the  Juniata,  four  spans  washed  away,  and  the  Mayer  and 
Manayunk  bridges,  also  on  the  J uniata,  completely  wrecked ; 
Petersburg  bridge,  Shafer’s  Creek,  completely  wrecked; 
Viaduct  bridge,  Conemaugh  Eiver,  washed  away ; South 
Fork  bridge,  Conemaugh  Eiver,  two  spans  gone  ; Little 
Conemaugh  bridge,  No.  6,  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  road  lost  the  Montgomery 
bridge,  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Leechburg  and  Hynd- 
man  bridges,  on  the  Bedford  branch.  Mount  Dallas  bridge 
was  undermined  and  is  impassable.  Bolivar  bridge,  on 
the  Conemaugh,  and  Linden  bridge,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
were  swept  away,  while  the  Williamsport  bridge  lost  three 
spans. 

Of  the  twenty  bridges  south  of  Ealston  on  the  Northern 
Central  five  were  washed  away  and  all  the  rest  were  badly 
damaged  with  one  exception.  North  of  Williamsport  four 
or  five  small  bridges  across  Lycoming  Creek  were  swept 
away.  All  the  bridges  above  Blairsville  were  carried  away. 
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Martinsburg  high  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  remainder  was  impaired.  At  Williams- 
port (Md.),  a new  iron  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  was 
destroyed.  Sinnemahoning  bridge  and  Keating  bridge, 
both  crossing  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  were  ruined.  Some 
others  were  lost,  but  their  names  were  not  given. 

On  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road,  Asbury  bridge 
on  the  Williamsport  branch,  three  spans,  and  the  Milton 
and  Muncy  bridge  on  the  Susquehanna,  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  Erie  road  lost  several  bridges  near  Connells- 
ville  and  Andover,  N.  Y.,  and  the  bridge  at  Elmira.  A 
large  bridge  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
road  was  swept  away  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.  The  Pali  Brook 
Coal  Company  lost  two  bridges. 

At  Laurel,  Md.,  a bridge  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  was  reported  carried  away,  and  four  small  bridges  be- 
tween Glen  Cove  and  Hyndman  were  undermined,  but  in 
general  this  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  small- 
est sufferers,  and  trains  were  running  through  on  Tuesday. 
The  Long  Bridge  across  the  Potomac,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  overflowed,  and  the  draw  span  with  one  fixed  span  ad- 
joining it  floated  down  stream.  It  is  thought  that  they  were 
fractured  by  the  heavy  boats  that  drifted  against  them. 
The  clearing  away  of  the  water  shows  that  the  whole  tres- 
tle-work south  of  the  Long  Bridge  were  carried  away,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  embankment.  On  the  Richmond  and 
Danville,  near  Washington,  many  culverts  were  washed  out 
and  the  road-bed  in  many  places  damaged.  Goose  Creek 
Bridge  was  weakened.  Washouts  were  reported  at  Edsall’s, 
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Burke’s,  and  other  places.  On  the  Alexandria  and  Freder- 
icksburg the  track  near  the  bridge  over  Cameron  Biver  was 
badly  washed  and  the  bridge  weakened.  Near  Cherry  Hill 
there  was  a big  washout,  and  others  are  reported.  On  the 
Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg  a half  mile  of  embankment  was 
swept  away.  On  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburgh 
two  bridges  were  swept  away,  and  the  total  loss  of  that 
road  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

While  the  damage  done  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
way was  very  much  less  than  that  on  the  great  road,  the 
reconstruction  of  which  we  have  described,  travel  was  not 
resumed  through  to  Johnstown  till  June  6th.  The  same 
energy  and  skill  were  shown  in  this  work  of  rebuilding  as 
in  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  account  of  the  first 
trip  through  to  Johnstown  over  the  line  is  interesting. 
The  train  left  Baltimore  at  4 a.m.  June  6th,  and  carried 
only  seven  passengers,  all  of  them  eastern  correspondents. 

4 

The  journey  was  not  interrupted  till  the  train  reached 
Point  of  Rocks,  where  there  was  some  delay  on  account  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  road. 

At  Point  of  Rocks,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  entire  val- 
ley of  the  Potomac,  the  devastation  and  ruin  surpassed  de- 
scription. People  living  along  the  banks  lost  everything 
they  possessed.  Their  houses  were  overturned  or  under- 
mined ; their  crops,  on  which  they  relied  for  sustenance, 
were  destroyed,  and  a more  deplorable  condition  of  affairs 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  General  Manager  Odell  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  was  at  the  station  with  a con- 
struction train  and  promptly  invited  the  seven  newspaper 
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men  to  accompany  him.  At  Point  of  Eocks  Tunnel  the 
line  showed  that  the  water  had  risen  eighteen  feet  oyer  the 
track,  or  forty  feet  above  low  water.  In  several  places  the 
east-bound  track  had  dropped  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  west-bound  was  covered  by  landslides. 

At  Harper’s  Ferry  the  famous  iron  bridge  was  found 
very  slightly  injured,  although  rumor  for  two  days  had  de- 
stroyed it.  Its  safety,  however,  had  only  been  secured 
through  the  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Odell,  who  had  ordered 
thirteen  locomotives  placed  on  it.  Seven  bridges,  two 
canal-boats,  and  four  trees,  besides  any  quantity  of  wrecks 
of  houses  and  barns,  had  crashed  into  it.  Harper’s  Ferry 
presented  a scene  of  desolation.  For  half  a mile  west  of 
the  station  both  tracks  had  been  wrecked.  Along  the 
water-front  seven  houses  had  been  picked  up  by  the  tor- 
rent, lifted  from  their  moorings,  and  carried  from  half  a 
mile  to  a mile.  Shenandoah  street  was  packed  with  debris 
— house  furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  and  contents  of  stores 
— and  was  blocked  by  a large  frame  house,  which  had  been 
thrown  bodily  crosswise. 

General  Manager  Odell  promised  to  put  the  newspaper 
men  in  Johnstown  before  morning.  The  distance  was  two 
hundred  and  five  miles.  The  first  nineteen  miles  to  Mar- 
tinsburg  proved  to  be  smooth  travelling,  although  ten 
hours  previous  the  tracks  had  been  under  water.  But 
from  Martinsburg  west  the  greatest  caution  was  exercised. 
For  forty  miles  there  was  no  telegraph  communication. 
The  train  had  to  run  on  the  wrong  track,  because  the  other 
was  inundated,  and  locomotion  was  ticklish.  The  Times's 
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correspondent  rode  fifty  miles  in  the  cab,  and  at  periods 
felt  his  hair  rise,  particularly  when  a bridge  was  crossed, 
with  part  of  one  of  its  spans  gone,  and  at  another  point 
where  the  road-bed  had  been  scooped  from  under  the  track 
for  the  space  of  forty  feet.  However,  at  10  o’clock  the 
train  rolled  into  Cumberland,  where  Vice-President  King 
at  once  made  arrangements  to  send  on  the  party. 

At  11.30  o’clock,  when  the  special  reached  Johnstown, 
the  population  turned  out  in  large  numbers.  It  was  the  first 
direct  communication  the  town  had  had  with  the  East  since 
May  31st  and  the  people  felt  that  they  were  not  outside 
of  civilization.  The  enterprise  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
in  pushing  through  in  spite  of  the  destructive  losses  the 
company  had  sustained  in  its  road-bed,  bridges,  and  cul- 
verts was  deservedly  commended.  The  company  sent  a 
train  to  the  East  the  same  day,  and  on  the  following  day 
resumed  regular  service. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  RELIEF  WAS  ORGANIZED  AND  CARRIED  ON  AT  JOHNS- 
TOWN. 

The  sympathy  of  the  world  showed  itself  in  the  most 
practical  forms — that  of  substantial  relief  promptly  ren- 
dered. The  wave  that  swept  down  through  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  sent  its  echoes  reverberating  through  the  world,  and 
the  response  was  magnificent.  As  Governor  Beaver  of  Penn- 
sylvania recently  said,  “ Since  June  1st  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  Johnstown  has  gone  hungry,  naked,  or  without 
shelter,  and  we  have  taken  care  of  as  many  as  31,000  in  a 
single  day.” 

To  do  this,  however,  even  with  ample  means  to  work 
with,  required  careful  organization  and  executive  foresight. 
Various  relief  committees  representing  different  organiza- 
tions dispensed  food  and  clothing  from  large  store-houses 
of  canvas,  and  Adjutant  General  Hastings,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  staff,  had  official  charge  of  state  and  national  re- 
lief, as  well  as  exercising  special  supervision  over  the  mis- 
cellaneous work  of  philanthropy.  General  Hastings  of 
course  did  not  in  any  way  assume  officious  control  of  any 
of  the  independent  organizations,  but  of  necessity  his  ad- 
vice and  direction  were  largely  sought  as  a necessary  means 
of  carrying  on  the  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course 
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the  strictest  order  and  discipline  were  essential,  and  the 
military  camped  in  the  ruined  city  were  indispensable  in 
the  utter  absence  of  police  and  municipal  organization. 
For  six  weeks  after  the  flood  Johnstown  presented  an  ap- 
pearance combining  the  features  of  an  army-post  and  a 
mining-camp.  Sentries  with  loaded  guns  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets could  be  seen  at  every  hand,  specially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  store-lionses  of  commissary  and  other  supplies. 

The  duties  of  the  military  department  were  performed, 
on  the  whole,  with  great  discretion  under  the  firm  and 
judicious  orders  of  General  Hastings  and  his  able  staff. 
One  of  the  first  sights  that  attracted  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
after  leaving  the  railway  station  was  the  long  row  of  snowy 
tents  near  the  bank  of  the  Conemaugh,  and  just  across  the 
trestle-bridge  erected  by  the  U.  S.  engineers.  Here  lived 
General  Hastings  and  his  officers,  and  the  systematic 
method  with  which  their  all-important  work  was  carried 
on  was  worthy  of  admiration.  Each  tent  carried  on  its 
front  the  special  character  of  its  duties  blazoned  in  large 
characters.  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and  Surgical  De- 
partments represented  one  branch  of  state  relief ; beyond 
them  were  the  Offices  of  Eegistration,  Inquiry  for  the  Miss- 
ing, and  other  special  functions  of  assistance  made  neces- 
sary by  the  occasion.  Each  tent  had  in  it  a corps  of  clerks 
kept  busy  by  the  details  of  the  multifarious  needs  to  be 
served.  At  one  time,  we  believe,  it  was  thought  that  mar- 
tial law  would  be  declared ; but  as  time  passed  the  need  of 
this  extreme  measure  passed  away,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  action  of  the  soldiers  as  police  would  suffice  without 
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doing  away  with  the  civil  authority  altogether.  The  im- 
pression, however,  seems  to  have  gone  out  to  the  country 
that  martial  law  was  actually  established  in  Johnstown. 

The  sight  of  the  relief  trains  which  at  once  began  to 
pour  into  the  ruined  town  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  B., 
and  afterwards  on  the  Pennsylvania  B.  B.,  was  something 
to  rebuke  the  sneers  of  the  pessimist  with  most  eloquent 
proof  of  the  large  and  noble  sympathy  which  throughout 
the  world  lies  ready  to  melt  into  overflowing  kindness. 
From  East  and  West,  from  North  and  South  whole  train- 
loads of  clothing  and  provisions  came  rolling,  in  accom- 
panied by  special  messengers  bringing  money  and  large 
corps  of  volunteer  physicians  and  nurses. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  needed  in  the 
superabundance  of  their  supply.  The  wounded  and  sick 
were  sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  state  relief  routine,  and 
by  the  Bed  Cross  and  other  such  organizations  who  were 
early  in  the  field.  Indeed  it  got  to  be  a grim  joke  at  last 
that  there  were  more  physicians  than  patients.  Many  who 
needed  medical  help  had  been,  in  fact,  speedily  removed 
from  Johnstown  by  their  friends.  A surprising  fact  in 
the  month’s  experiences  which  followed  the  flood  was 
the  wonderful  healthfulness  of  the  place.  Among  the 
early  reports  which  were  sent  broadcast  were  direful 
prophecies  of  the  pestilence  which  would  arise  from  drink- 
ing the  polluted  waters  of  the  creeks,  and  from  the  foul 
odors  of  decaying  bodies.  As  for  the  latter,  they  were  at 
once  disposed  of  on  sanitary  principles  when  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  sand  or  debris  where  they  had  been  innoc- 
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nous.  As  for  water  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes,  in- 
stantly that  the  debris  was  removed  from  any  part  of  the 
Johnstown  flat  it  was  but  the  work  of  a few  minutes  to 
tap  any  one  of  the  innumerable  leaden  pipes  underground 
which  had  supplied  the  city  with  water  from  the  hills.  At 
once  a great  gush  of  the  purest,  coolest  spring  water  leaped 
forth.  This  excellent  water  supply,  and  the  great  purity  of 
air  in  this  mountain  region  counteracted  all  the  conditions 
which  made  pestilence  possible.  To  these  facts  must  be 
ascribed  the  small  ratio  of  sickness  among  the  survivors  of 
the  flood  and  the  disappointment  of  those  sensational  wise- 
acres who  foresaw  a second  visitation  only  less  dreadful 
than  the  first. 

Prominent  among  the  agencies  for  relieving  wants  and 
distress  must  be  mentioned  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  members  of  which  from  the  first  contributed  most 
efficiently  in  the  general  work.  At  first  there  was  but  little 
system  about  the  distribution  of  supplies  except  those 
given  out  by  special  organizations,  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  Supplies  were  placed  where  people  could  help 
themselves,  and  then  they  were  protected  in  fenced  yards 
and  handed  to  applicants  over  the  rails.  Afterwards  peo- 
ple were  required  to  obtain  orders  from  the  Citizen’s  Com- 
mittee, and  their  orders  were  filled  at  the  different  relief 
stations.  It  was  finally  deemed  best  to  intrust  the  whole 
routine  of  receiving  and  dispensing  supplies  to  the  G.  A.  R. 
men,  who  performed  their  duties  with  a system,  care,  and 
thoroughness  which  fully  relieved  the  needy,  while  they 
checked  waste  and  greed.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
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during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  for  the  same  appli- 
cant to  be  represented  at  a half  a dozen  stations  and  obtain 
at  each  enough  to  supply  his  day’s  wants.  This  evil  was 
promptly  checked  by  the  new  methods  introduced,  and  the 
subdivision  of  the  place  into  districts. 

Thomas  A.  Stewart,  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania  G.  A.  R.,  assisted  by  his  staff,  established  a 
headquarters  near  that  of  the  Citizen’s  Committee  and  op- 
posite the  temporary  post-office.  Over  his  tent  floated  the 
flag  of  his  order,  with  its  purple  border  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  State.  His  principal  assistants  were  Quartermaster- 
General  Tobin  Taylor  and  his  Deputy,  H.  J.  Williams, 
Chaplain  John  W.  Sayres,  and  W.  Y.  Lawrence,  Quarter- 
master-General of  the  Ohio  Department.  They  established 
a central  depot  at  the  Adams  Street  relief  station,  and  sub- 
stations at  Kernville,  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Depot, 
Cambria  City,  and  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Somerset 
Streets.  Relief  was  given  out  only  at  the  sub-stations  ex- 
cept in  very  pressing  and  exceptional  instances,  and  supplies 
were  received  and  stored  only  at  the  central  station.  This 
method  of  distribution,  which  was  both  conservative  and 
adequate  to  all  proper  demands,  was  found  to  be  very  effec- 
tive. At  times  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  Grand  Army 
men  engaged  in  the  important  work,  delegates  not  only  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  most  of  the  States  of  the  North  and 
East.  These  able  and  enthusiastic  laborers  in  the  good 
cause  also  appointed  a committee  of  women  to  help  carry 
on  their  efforts  to  the  best  advantage.  The  latter  went  from 
house  to  house  through  the  whole  range  of  the  devastation, 
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ascertaining  the  number  of  people  quartered  in  each,  the 
number  of  people  lost,  and  the  exact  requirements  of  all. 
In  many  cases  women  sufferers  were  too  proud  to  ask  for 
food,  forming  a notable  contrast  to  the  greedy  applicants 
who  did  not  rest  contented  with  a proper  ration  but  ex- 
pected the  most  prodigal  bounty.  Not  a few  were  discov- 
ered in  a starving  state,  because  two  sensitive  and  self- 
respecting  to  appear  with  bag  or  basket  as  beggars.  Some 
of  these  ladies  had  been  the  mistresses  of  well-to-do,  even 
wealthy,  homes  before  the  flood. 

The  appearance  of  the  railway  station  at  Johnstown 
was  most  suggestive.  The  platforms  and  freight-houses 
were  literally  so  crammed  with  every  conceivable  kind  of 
goods,  such  as  the  distressed  people  could  possibly  need, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one  could  make  his  way 
through  bales,  barrels,  and  boxes.  Side  tracks  were  also 
filled  with  trains  of  cars  full  of  relief  supplies  as  yet  un- 
loaded. The  prodigal  generosity  of  the  land  was  eloquently 
displayed,  look  where  one  might.  It  is  probable  that  much 
more  than  was  actually  needed  was  sent  in  the  form  of  sup- 
plies to  the  stricken  city. 

The  work  done  by  the  Grand  Army  men  at  Johnstown 
will  always  endear  the  name  of  the  order  to  the  people. 
These  old  veterans  had  known  what  hunger  and  thirst, 
suffering  and  deprivation  meant,  and  the  gallant  soldier 
hearts  throughout  the  land  bled  for  their  suffering  brothers  ; 
the  posts  throughout  the  country  contributed  very  liberally 
both  of  money  and  supplies  to  the  relief  fund,  but  in  this 
they  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  rich  stream  of  gifts  that 
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rolled  in  like  a Nile  deluge.  It  is  through  their  splendid  and 
unstinted  personal  services  as  representatives  of  this  great 
and  widely-spread  army  of  old  soldiers  that  their  names 
and  memories  will  be  cherished  by  the  people  of  Johns- 
town. 

Badly  broken  up  as  the  church  organizations  in  the  de- 
vastated region  were,  and  ruined  as  the  members  were  in 
all  worldly  wealth,  themselves  indeed  the  proper  objects  of 
charity,  they  soon  rallied,  headed  by  their  pastors,  to  assist 
in  the  charitable  work.  They  took  an  active  and  efficient 
part  in  the  labors  of  relief,  and  helped  materially  in  the 
work.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  significant  proof  of 
the  force  of  Christianity  than  that  indicated  in  the  attitude 
thus  shown  of  the  members  of  the  different  churches  in 
Johnstown.  Sufferers  by  the  general  ruin  no  less  than 
their  neighbors,  often  to  the  point  of  extreme  destitution, 
we  find  that  they  forgot,  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible, 
their  own  woes  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  others.  They 
might  have  been  easily  excused  in  the  minds  of  men  for 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  grievously  as  they  had  been 
stricken.  But  we  have  another  illustration  here  of  the 
mighty  force  of  practical  religion,  which  can  make  the  suf- 
ferer lose  sight  of  his  own  trouble  in  the  relief  of  the 
miseries  and  distress  of  others. 

We  have  already  referred  to  woman’s  work  in  this  field. 
On  another  side  it  was  also  notable.  Many  women  not  con- 
nected with  organizations,  prompted  by  the  stern  im- 
pulse of  charity  and  goodness  went  to  Johnstown  to  offer 
their  services  where  they  could  be  made  most  useful.  In 
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some  cases  these  ladies  were  assigned  to  work  with  some 
organization,  but  in  most  instances  it  was  found  that  they 
were  not  needed,  and  they  returned  home  aching  in  their 
hearts,  perhaps,  because  their  desires  had  proved  super- 
fluous. Yet  none  the  less  does  this  reflect  the  noblest  lustre 
on  woman’s  nature,  and  the  sympathy  and  tenderness 
which  prompted  their  action  was  not  lost.  No  righteous 
and  beautiful  deeds  are  lost,  though  the  immediate  conse- 
quences may  not  be  evident.  Such  things  keep  the  lamp  of 
love  flaming  at  the  core  of  the  world’s  heart,  and  feed  the 
light  of  truth  and  goodness,  without  which  humanity  would 
soon  grow  purely  callous  and  self-seeking. 

It  was  only  a short  time  before  the  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution was  perfectly  organized  and  ran  with  proper 
smoothness.  The  different  committees  and  organizations, 
the  Citizens’  Relief  Committee  being  the  chief,  were  con- 
ducted in  full  harmony,  and  no  one  needed  for  a moment  to 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  any  of  the  necessities  of  life,  though 
comforts  and  luxuries  were  sadly  wanting  from  the  very 
nature  of  things.  Johnstown  labored  under  this  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  Chicage  in  her  great  fire  catastrophe.  The 
latter-named  city  still  retained  fully  half  her  area,  perhaps 
more,  fully  unimpaired  by  the  ravages  of  the  flames. 
From  this  coign  of  vantage  assistance  could  be  rendered 
from  the  beginning  with  more  ease  and  certainty.  John- 
stown was  literally  whelmed  in  one  universal  ruin,  and  of 
course  the  conditions  of  relief  ^ere  far  more  difficult  and 
uncompromising  in  the  character  of  the  problem  to  be  met. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  sup- 
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plies  sent  for  the  relief  of  Johnstown.  From  all  the  sources 
of  estimate  available  the  total  may  be  reckoned  at  not  far 
from  $2,000,000,  including  food,  clothing,  household  equip- 
ment, blankets,  medical  supplies,  etc.  In  fact  the  amount 
would  be  rather  over  than  under  these  figures,  though 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  reach  more  than  a proximate 
calculation.  When  we  look  at  the  contributions  in  mone}T, 
we  have  a better  basis  of  judgment.  The  report  recently 
made  by  the  State  Belief  Commission  of  the  official  work 
gives  official  facts  as  follows  : 

“ In  round  figures  the  expenditures  to  date  for  relief 
in  the  Conemaugh  Yalley,  Johnstown,  and  vicinity  aggre- 
gate $1,700,000.  This  includes  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown,  and  Philadelphia  Committees  and  the  Flood 
Commission,  also  disbursements  of  the  State  in  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  and  payment  of  the  military  detailed  to 
staff  and  police  duty. 

“ Various  committees  in  the  West  have  been  working 
through  the  Pittsburgh  and  Johnstown  Committees,  and  in 
the  East  through  the  Philadelphia  Committee  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  The  Flood  Commission  has  been 
formed  to  create  a unit  of  administration.  In  that  Com- 
mission the  committees  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  at  large  have  representation.  The  Governor  is 
the  Chairman.  All  the  funds  placed  under  control  of  the 
Executive  have  been  transferred  to  the  Commission,  and  an 
implied  understanding  exists  that  the  committees  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  will  do  the  same.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  all  moneys  now  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  for 
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this  purpose  be  placed  under  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Commission. 

“The  Commission  has  held  frequent  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  All  its  members,  save  one  or  two,  pre- 
vented by  uncontrollable  causes,  have  made  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  several  flooded  districts  of  the  State. 
Belief  has  been  given  in  all  needful  directions  with  the 
greatest  despatch  consisent  with  the  best  wisdom  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case.  Correspondence  and 
conference  have  been  freely  invited  for  the  information  of 
the  committees  in  the  first  instance  and  the  Governor  and 
Commission  subsequently. 

“ The  problem  confronting  the  Commission  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  Yalley  is  of  great  magnitude,  demanding  the  utmost 
celerity  and  the  wisest  and  most  delicate  discrimination. 
The  number  of  persons  fed  has  varied  from  a maximum  of 
31,950  to  a present  commissary  roll  of  7000.  The  number 
of  distinct  claims  to  be  passed  upon,  many  of  them  involv- 
ing the  interest  of  families  or  dependent  relatives,  aggre- 
gate nearly  4000. 

“ The  Commission  has  sought  to  find  the  will  of  the 
donors  of  the  great  sums  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  and  believes  that  the  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  and  promulgated  at  a meeting  held  in  Harrisburg 
on  June  27  met  the  conditions.  In  accordance  therewith, 
Judge  Cummin  has  fixed  his  office  in  Johnstown  as  the 
resident  executive  of  the  Commission,  and  is  working 
energetically  in  harmony  with  the  local  Belief  Committee 
and  the  leading  citizens.  Supplies  of  food,  shoes,  and 
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clothing  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  needy  as  required. 
It  is  hoped  to  shortly  discontinue  this  form  of  relief. 
Four  hundred  portable  houses,  and  two  hundred  to  be  built 
on  the  spot,  are  already  contracted  for.  They  will  be  made 
ready  for  use  as  rapidly  as  the  local  committee  indicate 
the  place  for  them.  The  number  will  be  increased,  and 
the  rate  at  which  they  will  be  supplied  need  only  be 
limited  by  the  ability  to  find  ground  upon  which  to  put 
them.  They  will  be  furnished  for  occupancy  as  completed. 
Belief  in  other  forms  is  also  being  given. 

“ At  Cresson,  July  9,  the  Commission  held  conferences 
with  committees  from  Chicago,  Williamsport,  and  Johns- 
town. 

“ In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  required,  and 
the  immense  detail  involved  in  a just  apportionment  of  the 
funds  in  hand  to  the  many  curiously  involved  cases,  the 
Commission,  after  hearing  very  fully  and  deliberately 
Messrs.  McMillan,  Elder,  Moxham,  and  Johnson  of  the 
Johnstown  Committee,  resolved  to  appropriate  $500,000,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  verified  claimants  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  Valley,  through  its  representative  in  Johnstown, 
Hon.  H.  H.  Cummin,  as  soon  as  the  checks  for  the  pay- 
ments can  be  prepared  ; the  sums  so  paid  to  be  considered 
as  payments  on  account  of  a final  adjustment  to  be  made 
upon  a carefully  advised  system  already  approved  by  the 
Commission.  The  details  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  Judge 
Cummin,  but  there  is  a tacit  understanding  that  the  distri- 
bution is  to  be  upon  the  registration  and  classification  of 
claims  already  made  with  much  care  by  the  Johnstown 
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Committee.  This  cash  will  average  considerably  above 
$100  to  each  claimant,  and  is  in  addition  to  cash  already 
distributed  by  the  Johnstown  Committee.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  besides  the  general  relief  work  constantly 
going  forward. 

“ It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  total  relief  already 
afforded  the  Conemaugh  Valley  sufferers  is  in  round 
figures  $2,200,000.  The  Commission  increased  the  sum 
to  be  devoted  to  relief  in  the  nineteen  other  counties  besides 
Cambria  to  $250,000.  The  largest  sum  will  be  required 
for  the  Williamsport  district  of  Lycoming  County.  This 
in  addition  to  various  relief  afforded  by  committees  before 
the  creation  of  the  Flood  Commission. 

“The  sums  required  for  the  Johnstown  district  will 
cover  all  the  moneys  coming  into  the  State  from  outside 
sources,  with  large  amounts  in  addition.  The  appropria- 
tions for  other  localities  are  from  general  contributions 
made  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

“ It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  gather  and 
collate  the  accounts  of  all  the  work  done  -everywhere  for 
the  relief  of  the  flood  suffering,  and  place  the  same  in  a 
complete  and  permanent  form  for  public  use.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  a statement  recently  made  by 
Governor  Beaver  will  be  of  interest.  (It  is  proper  to  say 
in  passing  that,  in  estimating  the  relief  contributions,  we 
must  remember  that  part  of  the  supplies  were  sent  in  as 
absolute  gifts ; and  a portion,  probably  the  larger  moiety, 
purchased  by  the  State  Committee.)  Governor  Beaver 
said  that  nearly  half  of  the  $2,200,000  had  been  paid  out. 
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He  felt  that  there  was  enough  on  hand  with  that  which 
was  coming  in  daily  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sufferers  in 
Johnstown  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State.  “ The 
fact  is,”  he  added,  “I  do  not  worry  so  much  about  Johns- 
town now  as  I do  about  other  places.  Williamsport,  for 
instance.  Johnstown  was  dependent  mainly  upon  two  great 
establishments,  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  and  the  car 
spring  shops.  These  have  resumed  operations  already. 
But  Williamsport,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  relied 
mainly  upon  the  lumber  industry.  This  has  been  practi- 
cally swept  away,  and  it  will  take  a year  before  logs  will 
be  brought  in  and  work  will  go  forward  again.  This  is  a 
serious  matter  for  the  people  there.  Then  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  there  were  ten  counties  of  Pennsylvania  where 
lives  were  lost  by  the  flood,  and  where  great  damage  was 
done,  that  in  some  instances  we  are  only  finding  out  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss  now  through  the  investigations  we 
are  making.” 

There  were,  he  said,  5000  men  still  at  work  in  Johns- 
stown  clearing  away  the  debris,  building  houses,  etc.  The 
distributing  of  money  was  carried  on  on  the  principles  of 
charity,  that  is,  each  one  was  relieved  according  to  his  or 
her  necessity.  For  example,  a widow  with  five  children 
would  get  more  than  one  with  only  two,  whereas  a man 
who  had  lost  $50,000,  but  still  had  $50,000,  would  get 
nothing.  All  applicants  were  asked  to  sign  an  affidavit  as  to 
the  loss  they  sustained.  About  500  houses  had  been  built 
so  far,  including  about  200  portable  dwellings.  The  largest 
amount  of  money  given  to  any  individual  sufferer  was  $400. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CONEMAUGH  FLOOD  AS  VOICED  BY  PREACHER  AND 

POET. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy,  of  wonder,  or  of  horror, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  tremendous  visita- 
tion, as  they  found  vent  among  the  public  teachers  of  the 
land,  for  so  both  the  preachers  and  the  poets  of  the 
country  may  be  classed,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
Some  of  these  may  properly  be  included  in  this  work  as  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  great  disaster.  Let  us  first  pre- 
sent the  salient  points  of  a sermon  preached  by  the  great 
pulpit  orator,  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  in  his  Brooklyn 
pulpit  on  the  Sunday  night  succeeding  the  flood.  He  spoke 
from  a text  selected  from  the  XCIII.  Psalm,  “ The  floods 
have  lifted  up,  O Lord,  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice.” 
“ The  rivers  of  America,”  Dr.  Talmage  said,  “ are  her 
pride  and  her  wealth.  The  glory  of  New  York  is  its 
Hudson.  Pennsylvania  has  her  Susquehanna,  her  Alle- 
ghany, her  Monongahela,  and  least,  yet  mightiest  in  the 
history  of  the  world’s  desolation,  her  Conemaugh.  Yes, 
in  these  latter  days  ‘ the  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice.’ 
In  1877  240,000  souls  were  drowned  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  Ocean’s  wrath  is  uncurbed.  Where  is  the  Ville 
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de  Havre  ? Where  is  the  President  ? Where  is  the  At- 
lantic ? Where  is  the  City  of  Boston  ? 

“ Last  Thursday  night  the  dam  broke  above  the  city  of 
Johnstown  and  away  went  homesteads,  factories,  churches, 
and  asylums  of  mercy.  Ten  thousand  perished.  Build- 
ings were  piled  in  debris  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  them  were 
made  a holocaust.  Woe!  Woe!  Woe!  In  that  place  the 
voices  of  peace,  industry,  friendship,  good-neighborhood 
have  given  way  to  the  voices  of  despair,  agony,  and  desola- 
tion. The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice.  What  does  it 
tell  us  of?  The  mercilessness  of  natural  forces,  the  emp- 
tiness of  natural  religion.  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
they  want  only  the  religion  of  sunshine,  art,  blue  sky,  and 
beautiful  grass.  The  book  of  nature  must  be  their  book. 
Let  me  ask  such  persons  what  they  make  out  of  the  floods 
in  Pennsylvania  ? Those  pitiless  waters  whelmed  father, 
mother,  son,  and  daughter  with  as  little  feeling  as  though 
they  had  been  muskrats.  They  sundered  families  as  piti- 
lessly as  they  would  the  pranks  of  a raft.  And  over  all 
that  scene  of  misery  I make  bold  to  say  there  was  not  one 
tear  save  those  of  human  anguish.  People  tell  us  the  rain 
is  the  tears  of  nature,  the  wind  in  the  branches  her  sigh  of 
sympathy.  But  that  is  poetry.  The  clouds  smile,  but 
they  never  weep  ; they  destroy,  but  never  save.  The  wind 
in  cyclone  fury  sweeps  to  death  whole  cities,  but  it  never 
sighs.  Natural  forces  cut,  bruise,  burn,  destroy,  but  never 
pity. 

“ Natural  religion  is  not  enough  for  me.  If  the  people 
in  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  had  prayed  to  the  clouds 
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4 to  save  their  children,  what  would  have  been  the  answer  ? 
Only  the  flash  of  falling  water,  the  roaring  of  the  floods, 
the  crash  of  falling  timbers.  It  is  not  an  emeritus  religion. 
I know  but  one  religion  which  says  : ‘ If  I take  away  a life 
I’ll  give  a better  one ; I’ll  make  an  explanation,  if  not 
in  this  world,  in  the  one  to  come.’  The  faith  that  in- 
spired the  martyrs,  burned  with  molten  lead,  torn  apart  by 
horses — that  is  the  faith  which,  I undertake  to  say,  is  to- 
night sustaining  hundreds  of  misery-stricken  souls  in  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh. 

“ Our  advantage  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  a disaster. 
The  prosperities  of  men  become  their  overthrow.  The 
greater  the  run  of  prosperity  the  better,  but  there  are  men 
in  this  land  grasping  in  their  selfishness  and  pride.  They 
pray  heaven  and  earth  and  hell,  ‘ Give ! Give  ! ’ They 
gulp  down  such  creditors  as  cannot  pay ; they  swallow  the 
results  of  market  fluctuations,  of  corners  in  wheat,  of  mort- 
gages which  poor  men  cannot  meet.  They  swallow,  swal- 
low till  they  become  rivers  of  damnation  rolling  through 
the  land.  You  red-mouthed  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  go 
back  into  your  channels.  You  rivers  of  greed,  cease  your 
your  impetuous  onrushing. 

“ Calamities,  I am  persuaded,  do  not  mean  always 
God’s  displeasure.  I have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Cone- 
maugh. I know  the  people  of  Johnstown.  There  is  none 
kindlier,  none  more  hospitable,  more  Christian.  Men  try 
to  hurl  the  judgments  of  God.  I don’t  believe  in  that  kind 
of  argument.  This  Bible  says,  whom  God  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth.  He  is  going  to  pour  a blessing  through  those  val- 
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leys  wider  and  deeper  than  the  torrent  of  disaster.  Mis- 
fortunes come  in  herds.  In  1814  fortunes,  crowns,  and 
sceptres  were  at  the  feet  of  Walter  Scott,  but  one  disaster 
after  another  fell  upon  him.  One  day  he  asked  his  daugh- 
ter for  his  pen,  and  that  wizard  hand  which  gave  to  the 
world  ‘Guy  Mannering,’  ‘Ivanhoe,’  ‘Maid  of  Perth,’  ‘ Ken- 
ilworth,’ could  not  write  his  name.  The  multiplication  of 
disasters  means  the  multiplication  of  comforts. 

“ If  this  world  is  all  it’s  the  deadest  failure  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  life  is  not  worth  living.  Let  us  be  practical  in 
our  sympathies.  If  you  cannot  go  to  the  relief  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Park  Theatre,  then  give  as  your  conscience 
dictates.  I shall  be  at  that  meeting  and  hope  you  all  will 
be.  Think  lovingly  of  your  fellow  men  and  women  who 
to-night,  while  you  are  sheltered  in  comfortable  homes,  are 
huddling  in  the  bushes  on  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 
God  have  mercy  on  them ! The  time  is  fixed  for  all  our 
departures.  I am  glad  we  do  not  know  it.  All  I want  is 
to  be  right  with  God  and  right  with  man.  Then  let  the 
sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Let  the  floods  clap  their 
hands.” 

The  same  eloquent  gentleman  expressed  himself  with 
equal  vigor  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  public 
press : 

“ The  woes  aggregate.  The  flames  embrace  the  floods. 
The  doomed  valley  becomes  an  uncovered  sepulchre  on 
which  the  filthy  vultures  swoop.  The  five  hundred  lives 
lost  at  Johnstown  become  the  five  thousand,  and  the  five 
thousand  have  become  ten  thousand,  and  the  ten  thousand 
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have  become  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  horror  rises  with 
every  day  and  hour,  until  the  nation  is  in  an  agony  of  sym- 
pathy. The  two  elements  of  water  and  fire  are  in  conten- 
tion as  to  which  shall  do  the  worst.  Enough  water  to  put 
out  the  fire,  and  enough  fire  to  lick  up  the  water,  but  they 
interlock  their  forces  to  destroy.  In  the  mountain  of 
debris  are  many  of  the  dead.  Surgeons  and  health  officers 
cry,  ‘Lei  the  fires  burn  until  the  bodies  are  cremated  and 
so  the  valley  be  kept  free  from  the  pestilence  that  must 
come  if  these  bodies  are  left  to  dissolution  in  the  open 
air.’ 

“‘No!  No!’  cry  out  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  children.  ‘Let  the  engines  play  upon  the 
flames,  and  the  fires  be  put  out,  and  we  get  back  the  forms 
of  our  loved  ones  for  one  more  look  before  they  go  out  of 
sight  forever.  Let  our  white  hands  of  grief  bury  them,  and 
not  the  red  hands  of  conflagration.’ 

“ If  I were  a physician  in  that  stricken  valley,  I would 
say,  ‘Let  cremation  go  on.’ 

“ If  I had  one  of  my  household  in  the  ruin,  I would  say, 
‘ Put  out  the  fire !’ 

“I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  have  to  do,  and  that  is, 
leave  all  to  God.  This  is  a calamity  too  big  for  human 
management.  The  angels  of  destruction  are  presiding  at 
those  obsequies.  Thank  God,  the  souls  have  gone  free 
and  the  waters  cannot  drown  them  and  the  fires  cannot 
burn  them. 

“ But  while  water  and  fire  are  in  raging  controversy  as 
to  which  shall  make  blackest  the  wretchedness,  another 
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combat  more  astounding  goes  on  between  heaven-descend- 
ed charity  and  diabolism.  While  Christian  relief,  with  food 
and  medicine,  comes  upon  the  scene  it  is  confronted  with 
demons  who  are  robbing  the  dead.  From  the  swollen  fin- 
gers of  beauty  and  love  the  rings  are  torn  and  the  pockets 
of  the  dead  are  rifled.  May  there  be  shot  and  ropes  enough 
on  the  ground  to  hang  or  shoot  them  all ! No  judge  or 
jury  or  trial  are  appropriate  for  such  incarnate  fiends. 
They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  an  hour.  Away  with 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth — the  quicker  the  better. 
Did  ever  such  opposites  meet  on  any  scene  of  calamity, 
charity  and  ruffianism,  angel  and  devil,  rescue  and  loath- 
someness ? 

“ Why  is  it  multitudes  are  crying  ? Why  is  it  that  all 
this  has  come  upon  those  beautiful  valleys  and  that  these 
multitudes  are  so  awfully  slain  ? 

“ Let  no  one  say,  ‘ It  was  a judgment  of  God  upon  that 
people,’  as  so  often  it  is  said  in  regard  to  such  disasters. 
No  ! There  are  no  better  people  under  the  sun  than  those 
last  Friday  slain.  I have  been  in  their  homes  and  I knew 
them  well.  Besides  that,  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities  by  their  iniquities  inviting  the  Divine  judgment  who 
were  never  struck  with  lightning  or  washed  under  inexora- 
ble waves.  If  Brooklyn  and  New  York  had  been  punished 
for  all  their  sins,  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  would  now 
stand  higher  than  the  piers  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  and 
the  bluefish  would  be  holding  high  carnival  in  our  dining- 
halls  and  pantries. 

“ Be  careful  how  you  try  to  handle  the  thunderbolts  of 
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the  Almighty.  God  spare  our  homes,  our  cities,  our  na- 
tion from  any  repetition  of  such  horrors ! 

“ Can  that  Conemaugh  Biver  be  the  one  I have  seen  pro- 
nouncing its  gentle  benediction  upon  the  farms  and  the 
homes  on  either  side  of  its  beautiful  banks  ? Some  fierce 
demon  must  have  taken  possession  of  it  and  turned  its 
waters,  wont  to  be  a benison  to  humanity,  into  a devouring 
curse  sweeping  everything  in  its  awful  malevolence.  Yes  ! 
it  was  the  demon  of  human  selfishness  and  luxury,  embod- 
ied in  that  club  of  sleek  and  well-fed  gentlemen,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  the  chances  of  ruin  which  they  might  entail  on 
others.  This  mighty  inundation  stands  almost  peerless 
among  the  catastrophes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since 
the  chaotic  flood  that  stood  fifteen  cubits  above  the  high- 
est mountains  there  have  been  very  few  deluges  to  equal 
it.  Now  upon  this  modern  deluge  let  the  ark  of  our  na- 
tion’s sympathy  sail ! T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 

Another  noted  and  brilliant  preacher,  Bev.  Heber  New- 
ton, addressed  his  congregation  in  stirring  and  pungent 
words,  that  should  be  perpetuated  : 

“ It  will  not  do  to  attribute  such  an  appalling  calamity 
to  Providence.  Providence  is  not  at  fault  in  the  matter. 
It  is  man’s  easy  way  of  shouldering  upon  Providence  the 
responsibility  for  his  own  ignorance,  heedlessness,  and  sel- 
fishness, and  then  to  stand  aghast  at  the  spectre  which  he 
has  called  up  and  to  throw  off  faith  in  God. 

“There  are  many  catastrophes  in  history  which  raise  a 
serious  question  concerning  Providence.  These  purely 
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natural  disorders  in  which  human  lives  are  engulfed  in  a 
moment  stand  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  stand  the 
vastly  larger  class  of  calamities  which  are  falsely  ascribed 
to  Providence.  The  appalling  pestilences  of  the  Middle 
Ages  fill  the  heart  with  horror,  and  how  many  cry  out, 
£ How  could  God  permit  such  things  ?’  Yet  we  know  dis- 
tinctly enough  that  each  plague  was  a direct  result  of 
man’s  own  ignorance  and  heedlessness  concerning  funda- 
mental sanitary  laws.  It  is  not  time  to  saddle  Provi- 
dence with  the  responsibility  of  this  suffering  until  man 
has  roused  himself  to  see  how  much  of  the  evil  he  could 
do  away  with. 

MEN  BUILT  THE  DAM. 

“The  horrible  catastrophe  with  which  our  ears  have 
been  ringing  during  the  past  week  is  plainly  the  fault  of 
man,  not  of  God.  Providence  never  built  that  dam  across 
the  head  of  Conemaugh  Yalley,  nor  located  those  towns  in 
the  very  bed  of  the  valley,  below  such  an  impending  doom. 
When  Providence  builds  such  dams  and  locates  such  set- 
tlements it  will  be  time  enough  to  lose  faith  in  Providence. 
Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant  in  this  matter.  It  is  too 
early  as  yet  for  the  public  to  determine  where  the  fault  lies 
for  such  a gigantic  horror,  but  this  much  we  can  clearly 
show,  that  the  heedlessness  of  our  American  spirit  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  horrible  catastrophe.  We  are  no- 
toriously reckless  of  human  life.  Our  optimism  disposes 
us  to  take  risks  and  then  trusts  that  we  shall  escape  them. 

“ We  have  need  on  every  hand  to  lay  to  our  hearts  seri- 
ously this  question  of  our  recklessness  concerning  human 
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life.  No  one  can  travel  about  without  discerning  it.  I 
have  stood  aghast  on  our  ferry-boats  again  and  again  at 
this  impatient  American  spirit  which  will  lead  men  to 
stand  on  the  very  uttermost  edge  of  the  vessel  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  dock,  which  will  lead  men  to  crowd  one 
another  over  the  chains  that,  until  two  years  ago,  formed 
the  sole  protection  on  our  Long  Island  boats,  and  leap 
from  boat  to  pier  when  an  inch  misstep  would  make  a 
plunge  into  the  river.  This  reckless  spirit  runs  every 
where. 

AN  AWFUL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

“ If  it  shall  be  proven  that  the  construction  of  that  dam 
was  such  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case,  then  there  will  rest 
upon  the  owners  of  that  fishing  lake  a responsibility  so 
fearful  that,  if  they  be  men  of  sensitiveness,  no  human 
punishment  can  add  to  their  horror.  If  it  be  true  that  it 
was  largely  of  earth,  then  its  construction  for  the  pleasure 
of  a few  wealthy  persons  was  a frightful  crime  against  the 
people  dwelling  below.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge,  but  we 
may  lay  to  heart  this  lesson  of  the  heedlessness  of  our 
authorities  and  of  the  selfish  spirit  of  pleasure-seeking 
wealth.  Still  it  will  be  said,  ‘ Why  did  not  Providence  in- 
terfere at  the  last  V It  is  the  old  question  of  religion,  con- 
cerning which  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  our  earth  should  be  carried  on  upon  a system  of 
direct,  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Higher  Power  in 
such  a way  as  would  deliver  men  from  all  responsibility  for 
their  own  ignorance  and  error  and  selfishness,  and  save 
them  at  the  last  moment  from  every  horror  they  incur. 
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Very  merciful  would  such  a system  be,  on  the  surface  of 
things,  but  very  cruel  at  heart. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CALAMITY. 

* 

“ In  such  an  hour  as  this  it  would  seem  as  though  help- 
ing hands  ought  to  have  been  reached  out  from  the  clouds 
to  save  these  helpless  creatures  from  their  horrible  doom, 
and  we  stand  aghast  because  no  hands  were  outstretched. 
But  supposing  that  in  every  calamity  at  the  very  moment 
of  utmost  peril  there  were  such  hands  reaching  down  to 
save  men,  women  and  children  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly,  what  education  would  there  be  for  us? 
What  discernment  that  there  is  a reign  of  law,  and  what 
effort  to  find  out  that  law  which  governs  all  things  ? What 
endeavor  to  obey  these  laws  that  bring  salvation,  what  im- 
provement would  there  be  from  decade  to  decade,  what 
story  of  progress  would  history  have  shown  ? 

THE  LAW  OF  SACRIFICE. 

“ This  is  a case  where  the  few  suffer  for  the  many.  Such 
a horror  is  an  object  lesson,  concerning  law,  which  must 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtless  and  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  most  stupid  and  thus  help  on  that  day 
when  men  shall  know  that  they  live  by  law  and  shall  know 
those  laws  and  thus  find  out  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  That  is  the  good  order  of 
nature.  Thus  we  find  an  illustration  of  that  great  law  so 
often  misunderstood  and  grossly  misinterpreted,  the  law 
by  which  all  other  laws  are  operated  in  human  history,  the 
secret  of  human  history — the  law  of  sacrifice. 
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“ It  does  seem  as  though  no  preaching,  teaching,  legis- 
lation or  reflection  would  induce  men  to  build  honestly  and 
thoroughly,  though  hosts  of  lives  may  be  imperilled  by  bad 
work  and  cheap  bargain  and  indifference  to  the  care  of 
works  when  built.  So  from  time  to  time  comes  such  a 
frightful  calamity  that  the  whole  land  rings  with  horror, 
and  upon  every  builder  and  contractor,  upon  every  man 
ordering  a piece  of  work,  is  enforced  the  lesson  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  human  life  connected  with  our  human  work.” 
The  aged  poet,  Walt  Whitman,  from  his  Camden  home 
addresses  the  world  in  words  that  burn  in  their  stately  and 
solemn  power,  rolling  forth  with  all  the  dignity  and  music 
of  epic  verse : 

“ A voice  from  Death,  solemn  and  strange,  in  all  his  sweep  and  power, 
With  sudden,  indescribable  blow— towns  drown’d — humanity  by  thou- 
sands slain, 

The  vaunted  work  of  thrift,  goods,  dwellings,  forge,  street,  iron  bridge, 
Dash’d  pell-mell  by  the  blow — yet  usher’d  life  continuing  on, 

(Amid  the  rest,  amid  the  rushing,  whirling,  wild  debris, 

A suff’ring  woman  saved — a baby  safely  born  !) 

Although  I come  and  unannounced,  in  horror  and  pang, 

In  pouring  flood  and  fire,  and  wholesale  elemental  crash,  (this  voice  so 
solemn,  strange), 

I too  a minister  of  Deity. 

“ Yea,  Death,  we  bow  our  faces,  veil  our  eyes  to  thee, 

We  mourn  the  old,  the  young  untimely  drawn  to  thee, 

The  fair,  the  strong,  the  good,  the  capable, 

The  household  wreck’d,  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the  engulf’d  forger 
in  his  forge, 

The  corpses  in  the  whelming  waters  and  the  mud, 

The  gather’d  thousands  in  their  funeral  mounds  and  thousands  never 
found  or  gather’d. 
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“ Then  after  burying  mourning  the  dead, 

(Faithful  to  them,  found  or  unfound,  forgetting  not,  bearing  the  past, 
here  now  musing,) 

A day— a passing  moment  or  an  hour — we  bow  ourselves— America  it- 
self bends  low, 

Silent,  resign’d,  submissive. 

“War,  death,  cataclysm  like  this,  America, 

Take  deep  to  thy  proud,  prosperous  heart. 

“E’en  as  I chant,  lo  ! out  of  death,  and  out  of  ooze  and  slime, 

The  blossoms  rapidly  blooming,  sympathy,  help,  love, 

From  West  and  East,  from  South  and  North  and  over  sea, 

Its  hot  spurr’d  hearts  and  hands  humanity  to  human  aid  moves  on  ; 
And  from  within  a thought  and  lesson  yet. 

“ Thou  ever-darting  globe  ! thou  Earth  and  Air  ! 

Thou  waters  that  encompass  us  ! 

Thou  that  in  all  the  life  and  death  of  us,  in  action  or  in  sleep  ! 

Thou  laws  invisible  that  permeate  them  and  all ! 

Thou  that  in  all  and  over  all,  and  through  and  under  all,  incessant ! 
Thou  ! thou  ! the  vital,  universal,  giant  force  resistless,  sleepless,  calm, 
Holding  Humanity  as  in  thy  open  hand,  as  some  ephemeral  toy, 

How  ill  to  e’er  forget  thee  ! 

“ For  I too  have  forgotten, 

(Wrapt  in  these  little  potencies  of  progress,  politics,  culture,  wealth, 
inventions,  civilization,) 

Have  lost  my  recognition  of  your  silent,  ever-swaying  power,  ye  mighty, 
elemental  throes, 

In  which  and  upon  which  we  float,  and  every  one  of  us  is  buoyed. 

We  have  inserted  some  verses  in  an  earlier  chapter  com- 
memorative of  the  gallant  rider  who  warned  the  people  of 
the  coming  waters,  but  warned  them  mostly  in  vain.  The 
following  stirring  lines  by  John  Eliot  Bowen  on  the  same 
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dramatic  incident  will  be  welcomed  by  our  readers  for  their 
vigor  and  lyric  swing  : 

“Into  the  town  of  Conemaugh, 

Striking  the  people’s  souls  with  awe, 

Dashed  a rider,  aflame  and  pale, 

Never  alighting  to  tell  his  tale, 

Sitting  his  big  bay  horse  astride. 

* Bun  for  your  lives  to  the  hills  !’  he  cried  ; 

4 Bun  to  the  hills  !’  was  what  he  said 
As  he  waved  his  hand  and  dashed  ahead. 

“ ‘ Bun  for  your  lives  to  the  hills  !’  he  cried, 

Spurring  his  horse,  whose  reeking  side 
Was  flecked  with  foam  as  red  as  flame. 

Whither  he  goes  and  whence  he  came 
Nobody  knows.  They  see  his  horse 
Plunging  on  in  his  frantic  course, 

Veins  distended  and  nostrils  wide, 

Fired  and  frenzied  at  such  a ride. 

Nobody  knows  the  rider’s  name — 

Dead  forever  to  earthly  fame. 

‘ Bun  to  the  hills  ! to  the  hills  !’  he  cried  ; 

4 Bun  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side  !’ 

4 4 4 Stop  him  ! he’s  mad  ! just  look  at  him  go ! 

Taint  safe,’  they  said,  4 to  let  him  ride  so.’ 

4 He  thinks  to  scare  us,’  said  one,  with  a laugh, 

4 But  Conemaugh  folks  don’t  swallow  no  chaff. 

Tain’t  nothing,  I’ll  bet,  but  the  same  old  leak 
In  the  dam  above  the  South  Fork  Creek.’ 

Blind  to  their  danger,  callous  of  dread, 

They  laughed  as  he  left  them  and  dashed  ahead. 

4 Bun  for  your  lives  to  the  hills  !’  he  cried, 

Lashing  his  horse  in  his  desperate  ride. 

44  Down  through  the  valley  the  rider  passed, 

Shouting,  and  spurring  his  horse  on  fast ; 
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But  not  so  fast  did  the  rider  go 
As  the  raging,  roaring,  mighty  flow 
Of  the  million  feet  and  the  millions  more 
Of  water  whose  fury  he  fled  before. 

On  he  went,  and  on  it  came, 

The  flood  itself  a very  flame 
Of  surging,  swirling,  seething  tide, 

Mountain  high  and  torrents  wide. 

God  alone  might  measure  the  force 

Of  the  Conemaugh  flood  in  its  Y-shaped  course. 

Behind  him  were  buried  under  the  flood 
Conemaugh  town  and  all  who  stood 
Jeering  there  at  the  man  who  cried, 

‘ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side  1’ 

“ On  he  sped  in  his  fierce  wild  ride.  * 

‘ Run  to  the  hills  ! to  the  hills  !’  he  cried. 

Nearer,  nearer  came  the  roar 
Horse  and  rider  fled  before. 

Dashing  along  the  valley  ridge, 

They  came  at  last  to  the  railroad  bridge. 

The  big  horse  stood,  the  rider  cried, 

‘ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side  !’ 

Then  plunged  across,  but  not  before 
The  mighty,  merciless,  mountain  roar 
Struck  the  bridge  and  swept  it  away 
Like  a bit  of  straw  or  a wisp  of  hay. 

But  over  and  under  and  through  that  tide 
The  voice  of  the  unknown  rider  cried. 

‘ Run  to  the  hills  ! to  the  hills  !’  it  cried — 

‘ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side  !’  ” 

Our  last  extract  from  the  somewhat  voluminous  litera- 


ture of  the  flood,  the  beautiful  and  tender  verses  of  T.  H. 
Cuthbert,  we  feel  impelled  to  add  to  this  brief  chapter  of 
extracts  as  expressing  with  peculiar  grace  and  favor  the 
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purely  religious  side  of  the  question,  embodying  the  holy 
lesson  of  consolation  and  trust  in  a Higher  Power : 

“ Deep  called  unto  deep  that  day — Conemaugh — 

When  by  the  mountain-side, 

The  floods  above  and  floods  below 
Joined  on  thy  swelling  tide — 

And  sweeping  like  an  avalanche  down 
Upon  each  dreaming,  pleasant  town, 

The  whelming  waters  dealt  the  blow 
That  laid  thy  pride  and  beauty  low. 


“The  shout  upon  the  battlefield, 

When  the  hostile  armies  meet ; 

The  thunder  of  the  earthquake  march, 
Muffled  beneath  our  feet — 

Like  these  the  mighty  wave  that  came 
In  giant  strength  and  battle  flame, 

Swift  through  thy  valley  which  had  shone 
Like  Eden  ’neath  the  morning  sun. 


“The  leaping  deluge  of  the  flood, 

Like  meteor  in  the  air, 

The  wave  of  fire  that  swept  the  wreck 
Like  a burning  fleet  afar — 

Spoiled  all  the  landmarks  dear  of  home, 
Where  loving  footsteps  used  to  come, 
Till  all  that  wealth  of  love  and  life,. 

Lay  buried  in  the  deadly  strife. 


“ 0 Johnstown — Conemaugh — Cambria — all, 
Sad  sisters  in  that  vale 
Of  death’s  dark  shadow  where  you  sit, 

To  tell  the  woeful  tale — 

The  cry  that  on  that  night  was  heard 
In  pity  deep  the  land  has  stirred, 
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As  if  beside  that  fateful  flood 
Our  own  for  life  or  death  had  stood. 

“O  pitiless  rain,  and  cruel  flood, 

That  swept  remorseless  by  ! 

0 wrathful  flame  upon  the  wreck, 

So  heedless  of  that  cry  ! 

And  yet,  no  shout  of  blasphemy 

1 heard  upon  that  angry  sea — 

I saw  no  hand  fast  clenched  in  hate 
In  proud  defiance  of  that  fate. 

s 

“ But  hands  outstretched  in  prayer  I saw 
Amid  the  whirlwind  dread, 

And  trust  and  hope  like  angels  near, 

When  all  beside  had  fled — 

As  when  upon  that  drifting  wreck, 

The  mother  cast  her  child — a speck, 

The  little  one  called  back — “ Will  He — 

Oh,  mother,  dear — take  care  of  me  ?” 

In  strange,  sad  ways  we  may  not  tell, 

The  noblest  spirits  go, 

Through  fire,  and  flood,  and  martyrdom, 
And  every  mortal  woe — 

But  faith  and  hope  and  courage  high 
Of  noble  souls  can  never  die— 

’Tis  through  the  baptism  of  flood  and  fire 
They  hear  the  word  that  calls  them  higher. 

“See  the  grand  landmark  on  the  page 
Of  sacred  history  stand — 

The  smitten  Patriarch,  Job,  close  girt 
By  foes  on  every  hand — 

The  fire  and  storm  that  swept  him  bare, 
And  left  him  like  the  desert  drear, 
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Showed  still  the  soul  inspired  with  trust 
That,  like  the  palm,  sprung  from  the  dust. 

“ Oh,  yes — ye  lonely  ones  that  sit 
In  Conemaugh’s  darkened  vale — 

Look  up  and  see  the  angels  near, 

Their  wings  upon  the  gale. 

We  may  not  solve  the  mystery  deep 
Of  storm  and  sorrow  as  they  sweep  ; 

But  this  we  know,  the  Christ  that  died 
Has  crossed  before  a rougher  tide.” 
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CHAPTER  XXI-V. 

THE  DEVASTATION  IN  OTHER  REGIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
FROM  THE  GREAT  FLOODS.* 

The  great  storms  that  caused  the  Conemaugh  Lake  to 
overflow  also  wrought  sad  evil  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
and  of  adjoining  States.  Perhaps  next  to  Johnstown  the 
ruin  effected  at  Williamsport  was  the  most  notable.  The 
flood  here  ran  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  great  Sus- 
quehanna boom  of  200,000,000  feet  of  logs  and  of  over 
40,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  was  hurled  over  the  coun- 
try in  one  vast  scattered  wreck.  Mills  were  carried  away, 
business  and  industrial  establishments  ruined,  and  many 
lives  lost.  The  height  of  the  flood  was  seven  feet  greater 
than  the  high-tide  mark  of  1865. 

It  was  not  before  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  June 
1st,  that  there  were  serious  apprehensions  of  danger.  The 
river  then  showed  a rise  of  about  two  feet  an  hour,  and  it 
became  evident  that  danger  threatened  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  rains  throughout  this  region  had 
been  terrible,  and  they  had  fallen  from  Thursday  afternoon 

* The  reader  will  already  have  got  some  adequate  notion  of  the  de- 
struction in  the  regions  described  in  this  chapter  from  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway. 
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without  intermission  day  and  night.  After  midnight,  on 
Friday,  it  came  down  in  such  great  torrents  as  to  amount 
to  a series  of  continual  cloudbursts.  As  a result  of  this, 
Grafins’  Run,  a small  stream  running  through  the  city  north- 
west and  southeast,  was  swollen  about  daylight  Saturday 
morning,  until  it  flooded  the  banks  on  either  side. 

At  this  time  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  stream  began 
to  subside.  The  river  had  not  then  reached  an  alarming 
height  and  the  earlier  apprehensions  began  to  subside. 
But  this  satisfaction  was  premature.  The  water  in  the 
river  commenced  to  rise  higher  and  higher  until  it  finally 
spread  out  over  the  lower  streets  ; then  the  logs  began 
to  float  down,  choking  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank. 
It  came  up  Third  Street  to  the  Court  House  and  up 
Fourth  Street  to  Market  Street ; then  it  reached  Third 
Street  on  William  and  advanced  up  Fourth  Street  to  Pine ; 
so  the  great  freshet  swelled  and  grew  until  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  citizens  of  Williamsport  were  destined  to  a 
very  serious  experience.  Soon  after  noon  the  water  had 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  submerge  all  the  country 
north  of  the  railroad.  The  rise  continued  inexorably  with- 
out a moment’s  cessation  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and 
after  that  it  slowly  subsided.  It  had  fallen  two  feet  by  day- 
light Sunday  morning,  and  so  it  contined  ebbing  during  the 
day. 

When  the  water  had  reached  its  full-flood  mark,  the 
remarkable  sight  of  a level  surface  of  water,  like  a great 
lake  extending  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  city  entirely 
across  to  the  mountain  on  the  south  side,  was  to  be  seen. 
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The  flood  was  six  feet  deep  on  the  floors  of  the  buildings 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  over  four  feet  deep  in  the 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Fully  three-quarters 
of  the  area  of  the  place  was  buried  from  three  to  five  feet 
beneath  the  flood.  All  of  the  logs  and  the  largest  share  of 
the  cut  lumber,  forming  a series  of  great  booms  and  constitut- 
ing the  main  share  of  the  business  wealth  of  Williamsport, 
were  swept  away.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  principal 
loss  fell  on  the  lumbermen.  The  loss  of  life  was  very  con- 
siderable, though  of  course  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Johnstown.  The  loss  of  property,  however,  was  consid- 
erably in  excess. 

A general  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  lumber 
business  was  held  to  take  action.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  estimate  losses,  but  many  present  were  utterly  una- 
ble to  present  any  figures.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
aggregate  of  logs  lost  was  about  200,000,000  feet,  and  an 
aggregate  of  manufactured  lumber  fully  40,000,000  feet. 
The  only  saw-mill  taken  was  the  Beaver  Mill  structure, 
which  contained  two  mills  ; that  of  S.  McTaylor,  and  that 
of  the  Williamsport  Lumber  Co.  A correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times  described  some  of  the  scenes  in  the 
following  graphic  language  : 

“ Trusting  to  the  strong  arms  of  brave  John  Nicliol,  I 
safely  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at  Montgomery  in  a small 
boat  and  met  Superintendent  Westfall  on  the  other  side  on 
an  engine.  We  went  to  the  place  where  the  Northern  Central 
crosses  the  river  again  to  Williamsport,  where  it  is  wider  and 
swifter.  The  havoc  everywhere  is  dreadful.  Most  of  the 
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farmers  for  miles  and  miles  have  lost  their  stock  and  crops, 
and  some  their  horses  and  barns.  In  one  place  I saw  thirty 
dead  cattle.  They  had  caught  on  the  top  of  a hill,  but 
were  drowned  and  carried  into  a creek  that  had  been  a part 
of  a river.  I could  see  where  the  river  had  been  over  the 
tops  of  the  barns  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  usual  bank. 
A man  named  Gibson,  some  miles  below  Williamsport,  lost 
every  animal  but  a gray  horse,  which  got  into  the  loft  and 
stayed  there,  with  the  water  up  to  his  body. 

“ A woman  named  Clark  is  alive,  with  six  cows  that  she 
got  upstairs.  Along  the  edges  of  the  washed-out  tracks 
families  with  stoves  and  a few  things  saved  are  under  board 
shanties.  We  passed  the  saw-mill  that,  by  forming  a dam, 
is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  Williamsport  bridges. 
The  river  looked  very  wild,  but  Superintendent  Westfall  and 
I crossed  it  in  two  boats.  It  is  nearly  half  a mile  across. 
Both  boats  were  carried  some  distance  and  nearly  upset. 
It  was  odd,  after  wading  through  mud  into  the  town,  to  find 
all  Williamsport  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  Johnstown 
or  what  had  been  happening  elsewhere.  Mr.  Westfall  was 
beset  by  thousands  asking  about  friends  on  the  other  side, 
and  inquiring  when  food  could  be  got  through. 

“ The  loss  is  awful.  There  have  not  been  many  build- 
ings in  the  town  carried  off,  but  there  are  few  that  have 
not  been  damaged.  There  is  mourning  everywhere  for  the 
dead.  Men  look  serious  and  worn,  and  every  one  is  going 
about  splashed  with  mud.  The  mayor,  in  his  address, 
says : 1 Send  us  help  at  once — in  the  name  of  God,  at  once. 
There  are  hundreds  utterly  destitute.  They  have  lost  all 
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they  had,  and  have  no  hope  of  employment  for  the  future. 
Philadelphia  should,  if  possible,  send  provisions.  Such  a 
thing  as  a chicken  is  unknown  here.  They  were  all  carried 
off.  It  is  hard  to  get  anything  to  eat  for  love  or  money. 
Flour  is  needed  worse  than  anything  else.’ 

“ I gave  away  a cooked  chicken  and  sandwiches  that  I 
had  with  me  to  two  men  who  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
yesterday  morning.  The  flood  having  subsided,  all  the 
grim  destitution  is  now  uncovered.  Last  night  a great  many 
grocery  and  other  stores  were  gutted,  not  by  the  water,  but 
by  hungry,  desperate  people.  They  only  took'things  to  eat. 

“A  pathetic  feature  of  the  loss  of  life  is  the  great  num- 
ber of  children  drowned.  In  one  case  two  brothers  named 
Youngman,  up  the  river,  who  have  a woollen  mill,  lost  their 
wives  and  children  and  their  property,  too,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  dam.  Everything  was  carried  away  in  the  night. 
They  saved  themselves  by  being  strong.  One  caught  in  a 
tree  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  across  the  river  and  re- 
mained there  from  Saturday  night  until  late  Sunday,  with 
the  river  below  him.” 

Mr.  Garrett  L.  Crouse,  proprietor  of  a kindling-wood 
mill,  had  a striking  experience. 

This  gentleman  lived  on  the  north  side  of  West  Fourth 
Street,  between  Walnut  and  Campbell.  He  went  down 
town  on  Saturday  to  look  after  his  mill,  utterly  unsuspect- 
ing that  there  was  any  flood  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 
At  eleven  o’clock  he  started  to  return  home  and  sauntered 
along  leisurely.  He  became  convinced,  however,  before  he 
had  proceeded  far  that  a serious  peril  was  looming  up  in 
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the  near  future,  and  he  at  once  started  for  Lycoming 
Street.  When  he  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  Rising  Sun 
Hotel  on  Walnut  Street,  so  suddenly  had  the  water  deep- 
ened, that  he  was  wading  up  to  his  neck.  The  boats  which 
passed  back  and  forth  refused  to  relieve  him  of  his  un- 
pleasant position,  notwithstanding  he  was  so  near  his 
home.  The  water  continued  to  swell  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  jump  upon  a piece  of  board  and  to  support  him- 
self by  holding  to  the  branches  of  a tree.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained two  hours,  hoping  that  some  boat  would  at  last 
rescue  him  from  his  damp  and  dangerous  dilemma. 

At  last  a man  in  a small  skiff  approached  him  so 
nearly  that  the  desperate  Mr.  Crouse  could  almost  touch 
it.  Giving  a spring,  he  grasped  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
and  asked  the  oarsman  what  his  price  would  be  to  carry 
him  to  Fourth  Street  where  there  were  much  larger  boats 
ferrying  back  and  forth,  and  actively  assisting  those  re- 
quiring help. 

“I  can’t  take  you,”  the  other  answered,  “for  this  boat 
will  only  hold  one.”  1 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  the  desperate  petitioner,  “it 
may  have  been  built  to  hold  one,  but  it  will  hold  two  this 
time.  The  water  is  getting  deucedly  close  to  my  lower  lip, 
and  as  it’s  a matter  of  life  and  death  with  me,  if  your  boat 
will  only  carry  one,  I’m  bound  to  be  that  one.” 

The  man  in  the  boat  was  persuaded  by  such  urgent 
reasoning,  and  consented  to  take  on  this  imperious  passen- 
ger. When  they  arrived  at  Pine  street,  Mr.  Crouse  waited 
for  a large  boat  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  shivering 
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with  the  wet  and  cold  before  he  succeeded  in  finding  pas- 
sage. When  he  arrived  at  his  stable,  he  found  his  horses 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  flood. 

“ What  is  your  price  to  take  these  animals  to  Old  Oaks 
Park?”  he  asked. 

“ Ten  dollars  each,”  was  the  answer. 

“All  right,  I’ll  pay  it.” 

They  rowed  the  boat  to  the  harness-room,  got  the 
bridles,  returned  to  the  horses  and  bridled  them.  Taking 
out  the  brown  horse,  Mr.  Crouse  held  her  by  the  halter 
behind  the  boat,  where  she  walked  or  swam  as  might  be 
until  he  anchored  her  safely  at  the  Park.  They  then  re- 
turned for  the  other  animal,  and  had  hardly  started  with 
her,  when  the  poor  creature,  who  was  completely  exhausted 
by  fright,  showed  signs  of  failing.  They  took  her  back  to 
the  house-porcli,  and  her  owner  led  her  upstairs  into  a 
bedroom,  where  she  remained  safe  and  dry  all  night.  On 
the  next  morning  the  Williamsport  people,  who  were  clean- 
ing up  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  were  surprised  to 
see  a gray  horse  and  a man  backing  down  a plank  out  of  a 
front  door  of  a Fourth  street  residence. 

Among  those  who  had  remarkable  experiences  in  the 
Williamsport  flood  was  Mr.  James  R.  Skinner,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

“ I went  to  Williamsport  last  Thursday,”  he  said,  “ and 
on  Friday  the  rain  fell  as  I had  never  seen  it  fall  before. 
The  skies  seemed  simply  to  open  and  unload  the  water. 
The  Susquehanna  was  booming  and  kept  on  rising  rapidly, 
but  the  people  of  Williamsport  did  not  seem  to  be  particu- 
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larly  alarmed.  On  Saturday  the  water  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  the  people  quit  laughing  and  gathered  along 
the  sides  of  the  torrent  with  a sort  of  awe-stricken  curi- 
osity. 

“ A friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Frank  Bellows,  and  myself  went 
out  to  see  the  grand  spectacle,  and  found  a place  of  obser- 
vation on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridge.  Great  rafts 
of  logs  were  swept  down  the  stream,  and  now  and  then  a 
house  would  be  brought  with  a crash  against  the  bridge. 
Finally,  one  span  gave  way  and  then  we  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat. By  wading  we  reached  the  place  of  a man  who 
owned  a horse  and  buggy.  These  we  hired  and  started  to 
drive  to  the  hotel,  which  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
city.  The  water  was  all  the  time  rising,  and  the  flood  kept 
coming  in  waves.  These  waves  came  with  such  frequency 
and  volume  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  the  horse  and 
buggy  and  try  wading.  With  the  water  up  to  our  armpits 
we  got  to  an  out-house,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  it  made 
our  way  along  to  a building.  This  I entered  through  a 
window,  and  found  the  family  in  the  upper  stories.  Float- 
ing outside  were  two  canoes,  one  of  which  I hired  for  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  I at  once  embarked  in  this  and 
tried  to  paddle  for  my  hotel.  I hadn’t  gone  a hundred 
feet  when  I capsized.  Going  back,  I divested  myself  of 
my  coat,  waistcoat,  shoes,  and  stockings.  I tried  again  to 
make  the  journey,  and  succeeded  very  well  for  quite  a dis- 
tance, when  the  canoe  suddenly  struck  something  and  over 
it  went.  I managed  to  hold  the  paddle  and  the  canoe,  but 
everything  else  was  washed  away  and  lost.  After  a strug- 
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gle  in  the  water,  which  was  running  like  a mill-race,  I got 
afloat  again  and  managed  to  lodge  myself  against  a train  of 
nearly  submerged  freight  cars.  Then,  by  drawing  myself 
against  the  stream,  I got  opposite  the  hotel  and  paddled 
over.  My  friend  Bellows  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  other 
canoe  had  a hole  in  it,  and  he  had  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  roof  of  a house. 

“The  trainmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  thought  to 
sleep  in  the  cars,  but  were  driven  out,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  trees,  from  which  they  were  subsequently  res- 
cued. The  Beaver  Dam  mill  was  moved  from  its  position 
as  though  it  was  being  towed  by  some  enormous  steam  tug. 
The  river  swept  away  everything  that  offered  it  any  resist- 
ance. Saturday  night  was  the  most  awful  I ever  experi- 
enced. The  horrors  of  the  flood  were  intensified  by  an 
inky  darkness,  through  which  the  cries  of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  constantly  heard.  Boatmen  labored  all  night 
to  give  relief,  and  hundreds  were  brought  to  the  hotel  for 
safety. 

“ On  Sunday  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and  then  the 
effects  were  more  noticeable.  All  the  provision  stores 
were  washed  out  completely,  and  one  of  the  banks  had  its 
books,  notes,  and  greenbacks  destroyed.  I saw  rich  men 
begging  for  bread  for  their  children.  They  had  money, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  bought.  This  lack  of  supplies 
is  the  greatest  trouble  that  Williamsport  has  to  contend 
with,  and  I really  do  not  see  how  the  people  are  to  subsist. 

“ Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  C.  H.  Blaisdell,  Mr.  Cochrane, 
a lumberman  and  woodman,  a driver,  and  myself  started  in 
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a wagon  for  Canton,  with  letters  and  appeals  for  assistance. 
The  roads  were  all  washed  away,  and  we  had  to  go  over 
the  mountains.  We  had  to  cut  our  way  through  the 
forests  at  times,  hold  the  wagon  up  against  the  sides  of 
precipices,  ford  streams,  and  undergo  a thousand  hard- 
ships. After  two  days  of  travel  that  even  now  seems  im- 
possible, we  got  into  Canton  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
soles  were  completely  gone  from  my  boots,  and  I had  on 
only  my  night-shirt,  coat,  and  trousers,  which  I had  saved 
from  the  flood.  A relief  corps  was  at  once  organized,  and 
sent  with  provisions  for  the  sufferers.  But  it  had  to  take 
a roundabout  way,  and  I do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
those  poor  people  in  the  meantime.” 

The  two  men  who  rode  down  from  Williamsport  on  the 
Susquehanna  Kiver  to  Sunbury  and  brought  the  first  news 
of  the  great  disaster  in  Williamport,  came  on  to  New 
York  by  the  Beading  Bailroad.  These  adventurers — Mr. 
Bichard  P.  Bothwell,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal , and  Mr.  Earnest  Alexander  Thom- 
son, made  the  trip  in  a common  flat-bottom  row-boat,  not 
more  than  thirteen  feet  long,  and  with  a single  pair  of 
oars  or  sculls.  There  were  three  in  the  crew,  and  the 
sides  of  the  boat  were  not  more  than  three  inches  above 
the  water  when  they  were  aboard.  The  third  was  Mr. 
Aaron  Niel,  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  breeding 
of  horses  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Thomson  is  an 
athlete  and  a graduate  of  Harvard.  He  laughed  at  the 
idea  that  the  trip  was  very  dangerous,  but  the  reader  can 
form  his  own  notions  from  the  fact  that  they  made  forty- 
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five  miles  in  a little  over  four  hours.  He  described  the 
trip  somewhat  as  follows  : 

“ My  brother,  myself,  and  Mr.  Eothwell  had  been  pros- 
pecting for  coal  back  of  Ealston.  It  began  to  rain  on 
Friday  just  after  we  arrived  at  our  hotel  and  the  water  fell 
in  floods  for  thirty-two  hours.  The  water  was  four  or  five 
feet  deep  in  the  hotel  when  the  railroad  bridge  gave  way, 
and  domestic  animals  and  outhouses  were  floating  down 
the  river  by  scores.  The  bridge  swung  around  as  if  it  were 
going  to  strike  the  hotel.  Cries  of  distress  from  the  back 
porch  were  heard,  and  when  we  ran  out  we  found  a parrot 
which  belonged  to  me  crying  with  all  his  might,  ‘ Hellup ! 
hellup ! hellup  ! ’ My  brother  left  for  Williamsport  by 
train  on  Friday  night.  We  followed  on  foot.  There  were 
nineteen  bridges  in  the  twenty-five  miles  to  Williamsport, 
and  all  but  three  were  gone. 

“ In  Williamsport  every  one  seemed  to  be  drinking. 
Men  waited  in  rows  five  or  six  deep  in  front  of  the  bars 
of  the  two  public  houses,  the  Lush  House  and  the  Con- 
cordia. We  paid  two  dollars  each  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  in  a corner  of  the  bar-room.  Mr.  Eothwell  sug- 
gested the  boat  trip  when  we  found  all  the  wagons  in  town 
were  under  water.  The  whole  town  except  Sauerkraut 
Hill  was  flooded,  and  it  was  as  hard  to  buy  a boat  as  it 
was  to  get  a cab  during  the  blizzard.  It  was  here  we  met 
Mel.  * I was  a raftsman,’  he  said,  * on  the  Allegheny  years 
ago,  and  I may  be  of  use  to  you,’  and  he  was.  He  sat  in 
the  bow  and  piloted,  I rowed,  and  Mr.  Eothwell  steered 
with  a piece  of  board.  Our  danger  was  from  eddies,  and 
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it  was  greatest  when  we  passed  the  ruins  of  bridges.  We 
started  at  10.15  and  made  the  run  to  Montgomery,  eighteen 
miles,  in  one  and  a quarter  hours.  In  places  we  were  going 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  &n  hour.  There  wasn’t  a whole 
bridge  left  on  the  forty -five  miles  of  river.  As  we  passed 
Milton  we  were  in  sight  of  the  race-track,  where  Neil  won 
a trot  the  week  before.  The  grand  stand  was  just  toppling 
into  the  water. 

“ I think  I ought  to  row  in  a ’Varsity  crew  now,”  Mr. 
Thomson  concluded.  “ I don’t  believe  any  crew  ever  beat 
our  time.” 

There  was  great  destruction  to  life  and  property 
throughout  the  entire  Juniata  Valley.  The  worst  ruin 
occurred  between  Tyrone  and  Lewiston.  Especially  below 
Huntingdon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eaystown  Creek  with 
the  Juniata,  had  the  malevolence  of  the  elements  been  the 
wildest.  During  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  rain  had 
poured  in  torrents  from  a southeasterly  direction,  and  on 
Friday  evening  another  tremendous  storm  centre  swept 
through  the  region,  mingling  with  the  first  and  causing 
such  a downfall  of  rain  as  never  before  had  come  within 
the  experience  of  the  oldest  residents. 

The  tumultuous  floods  swept  down  the  river,  while 
every  brook  and  rivulet  added  its  quota  to  the  stream,  till 
the  valley  roared  with  a sea  of  water  between  its  parallel 
hills. 

In  Huntingdon  City,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  portions,  the  people  were  forced  to  flee  for  their 
lives  on  Thursday  night.  By  daybreak  only  the  chimneys 
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of  their  houses  were  visible  above  the  angry  flood.  Oppo- 
site Huntingdon  the  people  of  Smithfield  found  security 
within  the  walls  of  the  State  Reformatory,  and  here  they 
were  detained  under  great  privations  for  several  days. 
Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  it  rose  thirty-five  feet  above  low  water 
mark ; eight  feet  higher  than  had  ever  been  known  before. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  city 
were  rescued  from  the  rising  waters  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

This  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  ruin 
wrought  on  any  of  the  towns  in  the  Juniata  Yalley,  was 
completely  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  All  the  river  bridges  were  swept  away,  but 
one  remaining  in  the  county ; that  being  the  Huntington 
and  Broad  Top  Railroad  Bridge.  This  stood  isolated  in 
the  river,  the  trestle  on  the  other  end  being  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  values  in  railroad  bridges  alone  in  this  county 
reached  $200,000.  The  town  was  sunk  in  entire  darkness 
on  Thursday  night,  at  which  time  the  gas-works  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Juniata  and  Raystown 
Creek  lived  John  Dean  and  his  wife,  both  blind  and  of  the 
same  ripe  age  of  seventy- seven  years.  With  them  resided 
another  aged  couple,  and  near  by  lived  John  Rupert  with 
a wife  and  three  small  children.  When  the  boiling  current 
struck  these  houses  they  were  carried  a half  mile  down 
the  stream  and  lodged  on  their  beam  ends.  The  Ruperts 
were  driven  to  the  attic  and  finally  the  frantic  mother 
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caught  up  two  bureau  draws  and  placed  her  little  children 
in  them  upon  the  angry  waves.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
for  all  were  destroyed,  old  and  young.  That  loving  mother 
did  not  survive  to  know  that  her  little  ones  had  perished. 

The  loss  of  life  in  Clinton  County,  where  Lock  Haven 
is  situated,  was  considerable.  Twenty  people  were  drowned 
in  the  Nittany  Valley  and  seven  in  Wayne  township.  The 
town  of  Lock  Haven  was  comparatively  fortunate,  as  the 
people  living  there,  accustomed  to  lumbering  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  overflows,  have  considerable  skill  in  meeting 
the  dangers  consequent  on  such  conditions.  Many  of  the 
people,  remembering  the  flood  of  1865,  prepared  for  what 
was  coming  on  Saturday  by  removing  furniture  and  other 
articles  to  higher  ground.  It  was  this  sagacious  sense  of 
what  was  imminent  that  gave  Lock  Haven  such  immunity 
from  loss  of  life.  John  Guilford  was  the  only  person  drowned. 
This  young  man,  contrary  to  the  warning  of  his  neighbors, 
persisted  in  wading  across  the  main  street  where  six  feet  of 
water  was  running  with  a terribly  swift  current.  It  carried 
him  off  his  feet  and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  swim  against 
the  velocity  of  its  flow. 

At  Clintondale  Bobert  Armstrong  and  his  sister  per- 
ished under  harrowing  conditions.  They  were  swept  away 
from  the  eaves  of  the  house  to  which  they  were  clinging 
and  pounded  against  the  floating  logs  that  were  whirled 
along  by  the  river  current.  At  Mackey ville  John  Harley, 
Andrew  Stein,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  were 
drowned,  two  sons  having  been  saved.  At  Cedar  Springs 
Mrs.  Luther  Eyler  and  her  three  children  were  drowned. 
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The  husband  was  found  alive  in  a tree  while  his  wife 
and  children  were  dead  in  a drift-pile  a few  rods  away. 
At  Rote,  Mrs.  Charles  Cole  with  her  two  children  were 
drowned,  while  the  husband  and  father  was  preserved  by 
some  inscrutable  chance.  The  queer  coincidence  throughout 
this  region  agreed  with  that  marking  the  loss  at  Johnstown, 
where  the  survivors  were  apt  to  be  men,  while  the  wives 
and  children  were  victims. 

The  scenes  in  Tyrone  City  from  Friday  evening,  May 
Blst,  to  Monday  evening,  June  3d,  were  very  distressing. 
On  Friday  afternoon  telephone  messages  from  Clearfield 
gave  warning  of  the  coming  flood.  Everybody  at  once  pre- 
pared for  high  water,  but  no  one  for  a moment  dreamed 
that  it  would  equal  the  great  flood  of  1865.  All  day  the 
rain  fell  in  sheets,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  rising  of 
the  water  began,  swelling  every  hour  with  alarming  swift- 
ness. Before  midnight  it  had  risen  over  the  top  of  the  bank. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  highest  water  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  city.  As  the  river  and 
creeks  continued  to  rise,  the  whole  surface  of  land  from 
mountain  to  mountain  was  covered  with  a roaring,  fierce, 
tumultuous  sea. 

At  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  the  boom  burst  and  millions 
of  feet  of  logs  were  swept  down  on  the  boiling  waters.  Along 
the  lower  streets,  logs,  planks,  trees,  and  every  conceiva- 
ble kind  of  drift-wood  went  rushing  by  and  between  the 
houses  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  The  stoutest  hearts 
were  paralyzed  with  dread,  and  the  coming  of  day  on  Sat- 
urday was  waited  for  by  thousands  of  people  with  beating 
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hearts.  In  the  meantime,  during  all  that  dreadful  night, 
men  in  boats  plied  over  the  rushing  waters,  running  count- 
less dangers  in  their  task  of  taking  people  from  their 
houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  to  places  of  fancied 
safety. 

With  the  coming  of  day  on  Saturday  the  water  was 
still  rising  swiftly  and  the  city  was  completely  inundated 
except  in  its  highest  parts.  The  flood  did  not  reach  its 
final  altitude  till  three  o’clock  of  that  dismal  day.  An  hour 
later  it  began  to  subside  slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  but  it 
was  more  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  waters  had 
again  returned  to  their  accustomed  bounds.  At  Salona 
and  at  Mill  Hall  the  loss  of  life  was  considerable,  and  the 
community  was  placed  in  deep  mourning. 

Among  the  interesting  cases  of  escape  was  that  of  G.  W. 
Dunkle  and  wife.  Early  on  Saturday  morning  they  had  been 
carried  on  the  top  of  their  house  from  Salona  to  Mill  Hall, 
where  they  both  were  rescued.  A window  in  the  house  of 
J ohn  Stern  was  broken  out  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunkle  were 
taken  into  the  opening.  Near  by  them  floated  a baby,  tied 
in  a cradle,  a lovely  little  child  with  golden  hair,  which 
seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  its  danger.  This  child  was 
also  saved.  The  town  of  Mill  Hall  was  almost  destroyed 
by  the  flood. 

Renovo  was  very  badly  wrecked.  Two  spans  of  the 
river  bridge  and  the  Opera  House  were  swept  away  and 
houses  or  business  places  carried  off  or  damaged.  At 
Hamburg,  seven  persons  were  drowned  by  the  flood  which 
carried  away  almost  everything  in  its  path.  Belief onte 
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escaped  the  devastation  of  the  water,  as  it  lies  considerably 
higher  than  the  neighboring  town.  Several  portions  of 
Centre  County,  however,  were  less  fortunate,  there  having 
been  a great  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  Coburn  and 
Miles  townships. 

An  interesting  story  is  that  of  the  adventures  of  a would- 
be  bridegroom  in  his  desperate  ardor  to  keep  his  bridal  en- 
gagement. James  Corse,  a well-known  resident  of  Lock 
Haven,  and  Miss  Emma  Pollock,  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 
Pollock,  of  Philadelphia,  were  married  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  on  Wednesday 
noon,  June  5th.  The  cards  had  been  out  three  weeks,  but 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  freshet  had  cut  off  Lock  Haven 
from  communication  with  the  world,  and  no  response  had 
come  to  several  telegrams,  it  was  thought  best  to  postpone 
the  wedding  ; but  before  this  question  had  been  finally  set- 
tled a despatch  arrived  to  the  effect  that  the  groom  was  on  his 
way  overland.  Nothing  further  was  heard  from  him,  and 
the  bride  was  dressed  and  waiting  with  her  friends  when 
about  noon  the  bridegroom  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  a car- 
riage. After  an  interchange  of  greetings  the  marriage  party 
set  out  for  the  church  ; and  though  the  bride  fainted  once  or 
twice  in  consequence  of  her  agitation,  before  the  knot  was 
tied,  Mr.  Corse  was  finally  rewarded  for  his  courage  and 
resolution  in  keeping  this  important  engagement  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles. 

The  bridegroom  gave  a thrilling  account  of  his  journey 
from  Lock  Haven.  He  said  that  the  little  lumber  town 
had  been  shut  off  from  humanity  on  Friday  night.  Being 
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a widower,  he  started  with  his  grown  daughter  on  his 
desperate  journey  on  Monday  at  two  o’clock.  They  drove 
to  Bellefonte,  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  rested 
there  on  Monday  night.  Thence  they  hurried  to  Meadsville 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  there,  by  hiring  relays  of  horses 
and  engaging  porters  to  carry  their  baggage  and  to  row  them 
across  streams,  they  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  Lewiston, 
a distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  on  Tuesday  night.  They  found 
atrain  at  this  point  which  carried  them  direct  to  their  des- 
tination. 

The  inundation  in  the  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  country 
around  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  much  destruc- 
tion and  suffering,  and  entailed  not  less  than  the  loss  of 
fifty  lives.  The  Susquehanna,  Allegheny,  Bald  Eagle,  Sin- 
namahoning  & Huntingdon  Railway  incurred  great  loss ; 
in  round  numbers  at  least  $2,000,000.  In  Clearfield,  Clin- 
ton, Lycoming,  Elk,  Cameron,  Northumberland,  Centre, 
Indiana,  McKean,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Huntingdon  Blair, 
and  Jefferson  Counties  the  rainfall  was  one  of  tremendous 
force  and  severity.  The  mountain  streams  became  large 
rivers,  which  swept  through  the  whole  region  with  such 
fury  and  force  as  to  carry  universal  wreck.  In  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dubois,  Bed  Bank,  New 
Bethlehem,  and  Driftwood,  the  loss  was  immense,  as  hardly 
a saw-mill  was  left  standing  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
lumber  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  probable,  so  far  as 
any  accurate  estimates  can  now  be  made,  that  the  losses  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  losses  of  the  unprecedented 
floods,  which  we  have  sought  in  some  faint  degree  to  sketch, 
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will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $40,000,000.  In  this  of 
course  must  be  included  the  damage  done  to  corporations 
as  well  as  to  private  individuals.  Truly  may  it  be  said, 
when  we  measure  the  occasion  by  both  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  destruction  of  property,  that  no  such  visitation  has 
ever  been  inflicted  on  a single  State  as  that  caused  by  the 
inundations  of  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  early  part  of 
June. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  DEVASTATION  IN  OTHER  STATES  AND  SOME  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  RUIN  WROUGHT. 

Thousands  of  people  in  five  States, — New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  the  two  Virginias,  will  long  recall 
with  deep  dismay  the  close  of  May  and  the  early  days  of 
June,  1889.  At  the  national  capital  it  was  also  a period  of 
loss  and  of  danger.  The  more  fashionable  portion  of 
Washington,  which  lies  to  the  northwest,  was  very  gay  and 
beautiful  on  June  2d,  but  along  much  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  there  was  a waste 
of  tumultuous  muddy  water,  which  washed  the  sides  of  the 
houses  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  filled  the  cellars,  causing 
great  annoyance  as  well  as  ruining  property.  All  along 
the  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  road,  and  through  the  streets 
of  South  Washington,  boats  plied  back  and  forth.  A carp 
two  feet  long  is  said  to  have  been  caught  in  the  ladies’ 
waiting-room  at  the  Baltimore  & Potomac  station,  and  a 
great  many  fish  were  obtained  in  the  streets  by  the  urchins, 
who  were  delighted  to  utilize  this  opportunity  of  precari- 
ous angling.  These  fish  came  from  the  Government  pond, 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  having  risen  above  the  walls  of 
the  inclosure  and  allowed  them  to  escape. 

Along  the  river  front  the  usual  noble  and  placid  stream 
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was  a great,  roaring,  noisy  river  of  dirty  water,  boiling 
fiercely  and  rolling  on  at  a mad  rate  of  speed,  bearing  on 
its  foaming  surface  lumber,  trees,  fragments  of  bouses,  and 
all  kinds  of  debris  and  rubbish.  The  stream  attained  twice 
its  ordinary  width  and  submerged  the  streets  adjacent  to 
the  river  front  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  burying  wharves 
and  small  houses  under  water,  and  reaching  the  upper  sto- 
ries of  the  mills,  boat-houses,  and  factories  in  Georgetown. 
The  Potomac  flats,  which  had  been  raised  at  considerable 
expense  by  the  government  to  a height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
were  completely  flooded.  The  abode  of  the  negro  squat- 
ters, who  had  run  up  their  shanties  along  the  river’s  edge, 
were  for  the  most  part  swept  away.  The  high-water  mark 
of  1887  was  entirely  surpassed.  When  the  flood  began  to 
abate  about  five  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon,  having  risen 
steadily  since  Saturday  morning,  it  had  reached  a higher 
limit  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  Washington.  It  had 
grown  worse  and  worse  all  day  Saturday,  and  so  swift  was 
the  rise  that  before  noon  the  banks  just  above  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  were  under  water.  This  backed  the  wa- 
ter into  the  sewer  which  empties  at  this  point,  and  caused 
it  to  flow  along  the  street  at  the  lower  levels. 

By  nightfall  the  flood  had  increased  so  greatly  as  to 
make  thoroughfare  impassable,  except  in  boats.  These 
vehicles  were  made  the  medium  of  a lively  trade  by  negroes 
and  others,  in  ferrying  people  to  the  high  ground  in  South 
Washington.  The  street  cars  continued  running  and  did  a 
thriving  business.  The  passengers  would  banter  each 
other  as  the  cars  passed  each  other  in  opposite  directions, 
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and  seemed  to  take  amusement  in  the  fact  that  the  waters 
rose  even  to  the  floors  of  the  cars.  The  produce  and  com- 
mission houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were  pe- 
culiarly exposed  from  the  nature  of  their  business  to  in- 
jury from  the  rising  waters.  The  proprietors  had  great 
difficulty  in  securing  their  property,  and  could  be  seen  wad- 
ing hip-deep  after  floating  chicken  coops  and  swimming 
fowls.  The  grocers,  hotel  men,  and  other  tradesmen  were 
kept  busy  clearing  out  their  cellars  until  the  water  drove 
them  from  all  consideration  of  this  task  and  compelled 
them  to  look  to  the  question  of  personal  safety. 

During  this  time,  at  the  Point  of  Kocks  the  Potomac 
had  overflowed  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and 
the  two  had  become  united  into  one.  The  canal  in  a great 
many  places  was  quite  destroyed,  and  the  numerous  barges 
on  it  were  hurled  down  the  stream  at  a race-horse  speed, 
many  of  them  being  destroyed.  The  trees  and  underbush 
on  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  all  the  small  houses  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  bank  were  swept  away  down  the  rag- 
ing current.  The  rising  of  the  water  on  Sunday  noon  had 
reached  a point  three  and  a half  feet  above  the  flood-mark 
of  1887,  which  was  the  highest  on  record.  The  city  of 
Washington,  from  the  Peace  Monument  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Ninth  Street,  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  water ; and  in  some  places  it  was  up 
to  the  thighs  of  horses. 

The  main  floors  of  houses  all  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  avenue  were  flooded.  In  the  side  streets  from  six  to 
eight  feet  of  water  stood  above  the  pavement,  and  every- 
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where,  through  this  suddenly  created  Venice,  yawls,  skiffs 
and  canoes,  and  all  sorts  of  impromptu  boats  could  be  seen 
In  fact  there  was  no  means  of  proceeding  from  point  to 
point  except  by  boat,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
station  the  wTaiting-room  was  also  covered  with  water. 
The  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  running  through  them  a deep  and 
roaring  stream,  and  the  Washington  Monument  looked  out 
over  a great  waste  of  foaming  waves. 

About  a dozen  lives  were  lost,  several  hundred  families 
made  homeless,  and  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  property 
destroyed  by  the  floods  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There 
was  not  a river  or  mountain  rivulet  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  that  did  not  overflow  its  banks.  Scores  of  vil- 
lages, some  of  them  containing  important  manufactories, 
were  inundated,  and  thousand  of  acres  of  farm  lands  were 
laid  waste  by  the  waters.  The  loss  by  ruined  bridges, 
washouts  on  the  road-bed,  and  land-slides  along  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Boad,  from  Baltimore 
to  Johnstown,  reached  more  than  half  a million  dollars. 
The  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal,  which  so  long  caused  po- 
litical controversy  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  cost  many 
millions,  was  an  entire  wreck.  This  canal  runs  by  the  side 
of  the  Potomac  Biver  from  "Williamsport,  Maryland,  to 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  flood  entirely  ruined  the  locks, 
tow  paths,  bridges,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  canal 
traffic.  It  is  now  probable  that  the  canal  will  be  sold  to 
one  of  the  roads  that  have  so  long  been  seeking  to  pur- 
chase it,  as  the  institution,  which  belongs  to  the  State,  has 
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always  shown  an  annual  deficit  and  has  continually  in- 
creased its  debt. 

There  was  heavy  loss  on  the  Western  Maryland  road 
and  its  connecting  lines,  the  Baltimore  & Harrisburg  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  road.  Many  of  the  grades  are 
very  heavy,  especially  in  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  In 
this  section  the  washouts  of  the  road-bed  were  very  ex- 
tensive, the  tracks  were  torn  up,  and  general  ruin  was 
caused  through  a length  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 
The  loss  by  the  ruin  of  bridges  was  particularly  heavy. 
The  damages  to  that  most  beautiful  and  fertile  farming 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Shippensburg  and  Hagerstown, 
and  throughout  the  Cumberland  Valley,  was  incalculable. 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  farm  lands  were  completely 
submerged  by  the  mountain  torrents,  a number  of  lives 
were  lost,  and  thousands  of  cattle  drowned. 

At  the  mountain  town  of  Frederick,  the  Monocacy  and 
its  various  creeks  and  river  branches  combined  in  the  work 
of  devastation.  The  Monocacy  rose  rapidly  on  Friday  night 
until  the  rain  ceased  on  Saturday  night,  when  the  waters 
began  to  subside.  The  worst  damage  here  was  caused  by 
the  back  water  of  the  river.  This  extended  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city,  flooding  everything  in  its  path,  and 
sending  a fierce  current  of  destruction  over  the  fields,  which 
utterly  ravaged  crops,  fences,  and  everything  in  its  path- 
way. The  rise  of  the  water  at  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
bridge  was  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  sweeping 
over  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  and  threatening  it  with  destruc- 
tion ; this,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  away 
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of  three  hundred  feet  of  embankment,  and  this  huge  sluice- 
way saved  the  structure. 

The  track,  of  course,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
heavy  steel  rails  were  twisted  and  bent  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  flood  as  if  they  had  been  acted  on  by  the 
power  of  machinery.  At  this  point,  and  for  many  miles 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  the  overflow  extended  to  the 
width  of  more  than  a thousand  feet,  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  everything  in  the  way  of  crops  was  exterminated. 
A large  wooden  turnpike  bridge  was  snapped  into  myriads 
of  pieces  and  carried  down  the  tide  in  fragments,  some 
of  which  were  smashed  into  matchwood.  Other  similar 
bridges  along  various  points  of  the  river  were  also  carried 
away.  It  is  believed  that  the  loss  through  the  destruction 
of  these  bridges  alone  to  the  counties  where  the  flood  was 
the  worst,  will  aggregate  nearly  a hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Among  those  drowned  were  Mrs.  Charles  McFadden 
and  Miss  Maggie  Moore  of  Taneytown,  who  lost  their  lives 
while  attempting  to  drive  in  a carriage  across  the  swollen 
stream.  The  horse  and  vehicle  were  swept  away  and  were 
found  lodged  against  a huge  tree  on  the  river  bank ; one 
body  was  found  lying  half  way  out  of  the  carriage,  as 
though  an  attempt  had  been  made  at  extrication,  and  the 
other  one  was  discovered  a little  distance  away.  At  Knox- 
ville and  Point  of  Rocks  the  residents  were  compelled,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  climb  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses  and  to  the 
tops  of  tall  trees. 

One  family,  living  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks,  were  rescued  by  calling 
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attention  to  their  peril  by  the  continued  discharge  of  a 
fowling-piece.  In  Frederick  County  the  most  conservative 
estimate  of  loss  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  vicinity  of  Williamsport,  Md.,  was  the  scene  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  devastation.  The  railroads  were  en- 
tirely washed  away,  the  Cumberland  Valley  being  the 
heaviest  loser.  The  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was 
destroyed,  leaving  nothing  of  the  original  structure  except- 
ing a broken  span  across  the  canal.  The  destruction  all 
along  the  Potomac  was  very  great.  At  the  town  of  Falling 
Waters  only  a few  days  before  the  coming  of  the  flood,  a 
cyclone  had  caused  no  little  damage.  The  little  town  was 
almost  entirely  wrecked.  In  Carroll  County,  Md.,  the  losses 
reached  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  many  lives 
were  lost.  All  along  the  Patapsco  River  in  Howard  county 
great  ruin  was  wrought  to  mills  and  private  property. 
Near  Sykesville  a freight  train  was  hurled  over  an  embank- 
ment by  the  undermining  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railway 
track.  A man  named  Hudson,  who  was  standing  on  the 
Suspension  bridge  at  Orange  Grove,  went  down  with  that 
structure  when  it  was  swept  away  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards. 

Port  Deposit,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
was  laid  completely  under  water.  The  people  were  obliged 
to  flee  from  their  homes  in  great  haste,  leaving  everything 
behind  them,  and  to  seek  safety  on  the  hills  which  upreared 
themselves  at  the  back  of  the  town.  Thousands  of  logs 
which  had  swept  down  from  the  broken  booms  of  the  tim- 
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ber  regions  filled  the  angry  river.  The  splendid  fruit  re- 
gion in  eastern  and  southern  Maryland  was  badly  devas- 
tated, and  many  thousand  dollars’  value  of  crops  destroyed. 
On  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac,  near  Harper’s  Ferry, 
many  houses  were  swept  away  by  the  wrath  of  the  waters. 
The  flood  came  thundering  and  foaming  down  from  the 
mountains  to  a height  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  historic 
building  known  as  John  Brown’s  Fort  was  carried  off,  a 
structure  which  has  withstood  a great  number  of  floods. 
Only  a rickety  portion  of  it  was  left,  which  is  now  covered 
with  mud  and  rubbish. 

A dramatic  incident  occurred  at  this  point.  A great 
throng  watched  on  the  heights  near  Harper’s  Ferry  to  see 
the  splendid  sight,  terrible  as  it  was,  of  the  rushing  waters 
that  swept  along,  with  the  speed  of  a race-horse.  On  the 
waves  could  be  seen  a house  coming  down  the  Potomac. 
Its  roof  was  occupied  by  three  men  lustily  shouting  to  the 
people  on  the  hills  to  rescue  them,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
sympathetic  spectators  were  absolutely  unable  to  render 
assistance.  The  structure  was  hurled  against  the  railroad 
bridge  and  its  wretched  occupants  made  a wild  effort  to 
grapple  the  flooring  and  iron-work,  but  the  fierce  torrent 
bore  them  on  and  they  were  seen  no  more.  Behind  them 
appeared  to  be  a cradle,  holding  a little  child,  and  a little 
later  the  body  of  a woman,  supposed  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  child,  swept  by.  A farmer  living  on  a large  island  in 
the  Potomac,  known  as  Herter  Island,  lost  all  his  cattle  and 
crops,  and  his  family  was  rescued  by  two  Washington  people 
who  happened  to  be  present,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
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own  lives.  The  great  railroad  bridge  spanning  the  Shenan- 
doah, near  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  carried  away,  a pkrt  of  a 
span  being  the  only  remnant. 

Along  the  South  Mountains,  in  Washington  and  Alle- 
gheny Counties,  the  ruin  was  also  terrible.  Many  square 
miles  of  valuable  farms,  bearing  fine  crops,  with  their  houses 
and  barns  and  thousands  of  live  stock  were  destroyed. 
Between  Williamsport  and  Dam  No.  6 on  the  canal,  twenty- 
six  houses  were  swept  away  and  a number  of  people  drowned. 
The  homeless  families  camped  out  on  the  hills  and  were 
supplied  with  food  and  clothing  by  the  people  of  Williams- 
port. Among  those  saved  was  Joseph  Shifter  with  his 
family.  Driven  to  the  roof  by  the  hungry  flood,  they  were 
floated  down  the  stream.  Just  before  their  frail  support 
was  about  to  pass  under  the  structure,  which  collapsed 
simultaneously,  the  father  caught  a passing  row-boat  and 
so  saved  his  family.  Nearly  a hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  at  Point  of  Bocks  and  the  vicinity  was 
ruined.  The  Catholic  church,  which  was  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  river,  was  submerged  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 
Nearly  every  building  of  importance  in  this  town  was  either 
destroyed  or  very  seriously  damaged. 

Throughout  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  the  bridges 
were  pretty  generally  ruined ; some  of  them  dated  from 
the  early  part  of  the  century  and  had  been  burned  at 
various  times  by  the  Confederate  and  Union  troops,  but 
were  afterwards  rebuilt.  At  Martinsburg,  West  Yirginia, 
many  houses  were  destroyed,  and  Little  Georgetown  on  the 
Upper  Potomac  was  simply  wiped  out  of  existence. 
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Let  us  now  take  a glance  at  the  damage  done  on  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Its  surface  was  covered  with 
masses  of  logs,  trees,  timber  of  all  descriptions,  miscel- 
laneous drift,  and  floating  ruins  of  all  sorts  of  structures, 
which  can  hardly  be  described.  A number  of  the  steamers 
were  so  injured  by  these  floating  masses  that  they  were 
obliged  to  seek  port  again  for  repair.  A spectator  look- 
ing southward  from  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Susquehanna,  could  see  the  water  of  the  bay  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  literally  covered  with  the  floating  debris. 
Men  and  boys  of  the  poorer  classes  utilized  the  chance 
and  risked  their  lives  many  times  over  in  darting  out  over 
the  waters  from  log  to  log  to  secure  the  choice  specimens 
of  hard  wood  and  bring  them  to  a safe  anchorage.  It  was 
estimated  that  twelve  thousand  logs  an  hour  swept  by 
Havre  de  Grace,  which  made  seventy  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  timber  that  whirled  by  the  place  within  forty-eight 
hours.  Large  rafts  of  dressed  white  pine  were  carried  out 
in  the  bay.  Heavy  salvage  was  given  by  the  owners  to 
those  who  saved  logs  and  timber.  It  is  said  that  enough 
was  saved  to  give  three  years’  employment  to  the  workmen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  mills  will  be  erected 
to  saw  up  this  valuable  wreckage. 

Various  points  in  Virginia  were  also  visited  by  the 
most  fierce  and  destructive  inundation  which  had  been 
known  for  many  years.  The  storms  that  did  such  tremen- 
dous havoc  reached  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  Saturday 
morning,  June  1st.  The  rain  had  begun  about  seven 
o’clock  the  night  before  and  continued  for  twenty  hours  in 
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one  fierce  unbroken  downpour,  giving  a rainfall,  it  is 
claimed,  of  4.15  inches.  All  the  bridges  in  the  county  were 
either  swept  away  or  so  badly  ruined  as  to-  make  use  im- 
possible until  they  were  repaired.  Hardly  a fence  was 
left  for  fifty  miles  in  the  path  of  the  devastation.  Both  the 
railroads  leading  to  the  town  had  large  portions  of  their 
banks  carried  away  and  many  of  their  bridges  injured. 
The  Baltimore  & Harrisburg  division  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land road  was  seriously  damaged.  At  one  place  a thou- 
sand feet  of  embankment  was  destroyed  and  the  damage 
to  the  bridges  was  very  serious. 

The  greatest  loss  was  inflicted  at  Pine  Grove  and 
Mount  Holly.  At  the  former  place  a large  furnace  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Laudel  dam,  which  makes  a 
reservoir  covering  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  destruction 
of  the  dam,  though  a mere  miniature  of  that  tremendous 
body  of  water  which  was  unleashed  to  sweep  away  Johns- 
town and  the  towns  of  the  Conemaugh  Yalley,  did  a good 
deal  of  damage.  The  people  were  saved  by  rowers  in 
boats  and  men  who  swam  or  waded  up  to  their  necks.  All 
the  factories  and  houses  at  Mount  Holly  were  swept  away 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  which  furnished  water  for  the 
paper-mills  located  at  that  place. 

In  western  New  York  there  was  also  considerable  loss 
from  the  'floods,  which  are  notable  not  only  for  the  ex- 
treme ruin  wrought  in  individual  regions,  but  for  their 
almost  unexampled  extent.  At  Elmira  the  town  was 
flooded  on  Saturday  night  from  five  to  six  feet  deep.  The 
railroad  bridge  had  been  anchored  to  its  place,  in  expec- 
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tation  of  the  coming  danger,  by  two  heavy  trains  of  loaded 
freight  cars.  The  water  rapidly  rose  to  the  middle  of  the 
cars,  and  at  one  time  there  was  apprehension  that  the 
whole  structure  would  be  carried  away.  It  stood  the  pres- 
sure, however,  and  forced  the  water  back  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chemung  River. 
This  is  the  principal  business  section,  and  it  was  submerged 
to  a depth  of  several  feet,  the  basements  being  completely 
filled  and  causing  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dam- 
age. The  only  possible  way  of  entering  the  principal 
hotels  and  business  houses  was  by  boat.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  during  several  hours  the  waters  were 
repelled  by  the  railway  embankment,  which  is  about  ten 
feet  high,  but  hundreds  of  families  -were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  upper  stories  of  their  houses. 

Late  that  Saturday  evening  the  catastrophe  came. 
Two  thousand  feet  of  the  railway  embankment  gave  way 
under  the  great  pressure,  carrying  the  railroad  tracks  and 
portions  of  the  adjacent  buildings  with  them.  An  exten- 
sive lumber-yard  in  the  pathway  of  the  torrent  added  its 
wreck  to  the  general  floating  mass.  Many  horses  and  cat- 
tle were  drowned  and  several  human  lives  were  also  lost. 
The  people  living  on  the  flats  were  saved  from  death  with 
great ‘difficulty  by  the  police,  firemen,  and  other  brave  fel- 
lows who  worked  hard  to  rescue  the  imperilled. 

At  Andover,  New  York,  there  was  also  a serious  flood, 
as  all  the  streams  had  been  swollen  far  above  high  water 
mark.  Fields  and  roads,  crops,  houses,  throughout  the 
surrounding  country  were  overflowed.  Not  less  than  a 
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dozen  bridges  in  and  about  the  town  were  carried  away. 
The  rapidly  rising  water  about  four  o’clock  caused  the 
two  dams  at  the  ponds  above  the  village  to  yield,  and  their 
contents  rushed  with  a desperate  roar  down  into  the  village. 
Every  street  was  submerged,  and  in  many  instances  here, 
as  in  other  places,  people  fled  to  the  upper  floors  for  safety. 
Every  foot  of  the  railway  track  was  covered  with  mud  and 
debris,  in  some  cases  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  prob- 
ably ten  miles  of  it  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  heavy  rains 
also  did  great  damage  at  Wellsville,  New  York,  flooding 
rivulets  into  boiling  streams  and  turning  rivers  into  large 
lakes.  The  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  buried  under 
water,  which  stood  in  some  cases  as  high  as  the  eaves  of 
the  roofs. 

At  Canisteo  the  inundation  surpassed  all  its  predeces- 
sors. The  rain,  beginning  on  May  30th,  continued  with  no 
interruption  for  nearly  seventy-two  hours.  The  various 
runs  and  mountain  brooks  which  flow  into  the  Canisteo 
Eiver  rose  to  such  a height  that  they  flooded  many  of  the 
streets  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  depth,  making  nearly  all  of 
them  impassable.  Very  heavy  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
merchants  by  the  destruction  of  the  stock  held  in  the 
stores  and  warehouses.  A great  many  of  the  houses  were 
swept  from  their  foundations,  several  unfortunate  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives,  and  there  were  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death.  Among  the  ruin  of  buildings,  the  Fire  De- 
partment headquarters,  which  was  one  of  the  most  costly 
blocks  in  town,  may  be  mentioned.  It  was  not  absolutely 
carried  away  by  the  waters  but  it  was  so  badly  undermined 
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by  the  flood  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  a tremendous 
crash  shortly  after  the  waters,  had  subsided.  The  county 
jail,  a large  and  expensive  building,  was  also  destroyed. 

We  do  not  need  to  say  that  the  damage  done  in  New 
York  was  not  comparable  to  that  inflicted  on  Pennsyl- 
vania, putting  aside  the  Johnstown  disaster,  which  dwarfs 
all  the  rest  into  nothingness.  It  is  not  to  be  compared 
even  with  the  devastation  in  Maryland.  But  slight  as  it 
was  when  measured  by  these  larger  standards,  the  terrible 
results  in  western  New  York  far  surpassed  anything  which 
had  ever  occurred  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

A LABOR  OF  HERCULES  OUTDONE— THE  STUPENDOUS 
WORK  OF  REMOVING  THE  DEBRIS— PLANS  OF  REHA- 
BILITATION. 

The  situation  at  Johnstown  for  nearly  a week  after  the 
descent  of  that  liquid  ruin  from  the  South  Fork  Dam  was 
one  of  helpless,  unrelieved  woe,  into  which  no  ray  of  light 
entered.  The  hearts  of  all  were  literally  crushed  to  the 
earth.  Loss  of  family,  loss  of  property,  loss  of  occupation, 
and  beyond  and  worse  than  all,  utter  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  future  had  stripped  away  every  prop  of  strength  and 
courage.  The  survivors  were  utterly  unnerved,  the  situa- 
tion so  black  and  forbidding,  that  even  the  stoutest-hearted 
men  were  paralyzed  into  the  helplessness  of  little  children. 
Words  of  consolation  were  like  caustic  laid  on  raw  flesh, 
and  no  one,  however  great  his  sympathy  and  desire  to  com- 
fort, dared  to  utter  the  words  which  have  become  stock- 
phrases.  The  woes  of  the  world  are  so  constant  and  inex- 
orable that  they  have  coined  certain  wTords,  which  must 
be  used,  if  any.  Listless,  gaunt-faced,  and  stunned  into 
impassiveness,  the  people  wandered  about  amidst  such  a 
scene  of  chaotic  ruin  as  has  been  rarely  matched  in  man’s 
experience.  Readers  of  our  previous  pages  may  form  some 
dim  fancy  of  the  spectacle  which  had  replaced  the  aspects 
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of  happy  industry,  the  streets  of  a well-ordered  and  beau- 
tiful city.  An  indescribable  mass  of  wreck  and  debris  piled 
for  several  square  miles  over  the  surface  of  what  had  been 
Johnstown,  and  extending  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Conemaugh  a dozen  miles  in  each  direction. 

The  hand  of  necessity,  however,  is  sometimes  man’s  great- 
est benefactor.  Wretched  and  unhappy  as  was  the  fate  of 
each  survivor,  there  were  irresistible  forces  to  which  even 
misery  must  yield.  For  those  that  stayed  in  the  ruined  city 
the  problem  though  one  of  terrible  difficulty  was  of  the  sim- 
plest sort.  They  must  begin  at  once  to  clear  away  the 
wreck,  though  it  seemed  as  formidable  as  removing  a 
mountain.  Work  indeed  was  soon  begun  in  making  such 
houses  as  had  not  been  utterly  ruined  fairly  habitable. 
This  was  specially  n oticeable  in  Kernville,  where  many  of 
the  residences  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  though  badly  bat- 
tered,  wrenched,  and  sometimes  tilted  on  end,  still  furnished 
possibilities  of  decent  shelter,  with  a little  judicious  labor. 
The  earliest  inspiration  to  labor  then  came  from  the  need 
of  shelter.  Once  the  trance  of  listless  despair  was  broken 
and  men  got  to  work,  the  public  mind  began  to  show  a lit- 
tle elasticity. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Citizens’  Committee  promptly  or- 
ganized attempts  to  attack  the  mountainous  drift  that  en-, 
cumbered  the  place.  To  let  this  remain  long,  with  the 
great  number  of  dead  human  beings  and  animals  buried 
beneath,  would  certainly  breed  a pestilence,  and  create  a 
fresh  disaster  that  would  decimate  those  still  living.  All 
who  were  willing  to  labor  (and  there  were  few,  once  the 
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spell  was  broken,  who  did  not  give  themselves  to  meet  the 
situation)  found  occupation  for  which  they  were  paid  sadly- 
needed  wages.  More  than  this  thousands  of  laborers  were 
brought  in  and  set  to  work  in  clearing  away  the  monstrous 
mass  of  debris.  At  first  the  expense  of  wage-paying  was 
met  by  the  Citizens’  Committee  out  of  the  funds  that  be- 
gan to  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  But  a fort- 
night after  the  disaster  the  cost  of  removing  the  wreck  was 
assumed  by  the  State,  so  that  the  generous  contributions 
which  flowed  into  the  relief  fund  might  accumulate  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  those  who  had  suffered. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  June  10  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  busy,  under  the  direction  of  competent 
engineers  and  superintendents,  in  removing  the  almost 
incalculable  mass  of  drift.  Of  course  one  of  the  earliest 
cares  had  been  the  ghastly  hunt  for  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  alike  for  sentimental  and  sanitary  reasons.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  Herculean  task  was  carried  on  was 
astonishing  when  one  thinks  * of  the  mighty  mass,  twisted 
and  piled  in  every  shape,  which  confronted  effort  at  the 
beginning.  Three  weeks  after  the  flood  the  city  of  Johns- 
town was  mainly  cleared  of  the  wreck  that  had  covered  the 
flat  where  it  had  been  built. 

But  difficult  as  this  part  of  the  problem  was,  it  could 
not  compare  with  the  entanglement  of  material  which  cov- 
ered at  least  sixty  acres  just  above  the  bridge.  This  was 
piled  in  places  sixty  feet  high,  and  it  was  knotted  and  in- 
tertwined, wound  and  beaten  together  till  it  was  vastly 
more  formidable  than  a mass  of  rock.  Its  incongruous 
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material,  wood,  iron,  brick,  stone  of  every  form  and  shape 
made  the  task  of  attacking  it  equally  dangerous  and  awk- 
ward. It  was  quickly  seen  that  effective  work  could  only 
be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  dynamite.  A Pittsburgh  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Arthur  Kirk,  undertook  the  discouraging 
labor,  ably  seconded  by  Major  Phillips,  of  the  same  city, 
who  had  had  great  experience  in  the  use  of  this  most  effec- 
tive of  all  explosives. 

The  description  of  these  operations  during  the  earlier 
days,  when  the  work  presented  the  greatest  difficulty,  by 
one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  New  York  Sun,  gives  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  obstacles  and  the  methods : 

“ Two  hundred  experienced  men,  with  dynamite,  a port- 
able crane,  a locomotive,  and  half  a dozen  other  appliances 
for  pulling,  hauling,  and  lifting,  have  toiled  all  day  at  the 
sixty-acre  mass  of  debris  that  lies  above  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  bridge  here.  As  a result,  there  is  visible,  just  in 
front  of  the  central  arch,  a little  patch  of  muddy  water 
about  75  feet  long  by  30  wide.  Two  smaller  patches  are 
in  front  of  the  two  arches  on  each  side  of  this  one,  but 
both  together  would  not  be  heeded  were  they  not  looked 
for  especially.  Indeed,  the  whole  effect  of  the  work  yet 
done  would  not  be  noticed  by  a person  who  had  never  seen 
the  wreck  before.  The  solidity  of  the  wreck  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  interlaced  and  locked  together  exceeds 
the  expectations  of  even  those  who  had  examined  the 
wreck  carefully,  and  the  men  who  thought  that  with  dyna- 
mite the  mass  could  be  removed  in  a week,  now  do  not 
think  the  work  can  be  done  in  twice  this  time.  Dynamite 
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is  depended  upon  for  loosening  the  mass,  but  it  has  to  be 
used  in  small  charges  for  fear  of  damaging  the  bridge, 
which,  at  this  time,  would  be  another  disaster  for  the  town. 
As  it  is,  the  south  abutment  has  been  broken  a little  by 
the  explosions. 

“After  a charge  of  dynamite  had  shaken  up  a portion  of 
the  wreck  in  front  of  the  middle  arch,  men  went  to  work 
with  long  poles,  crowbars,  axes,  saws,  and  spades.  All  the 
loose  pieces  that  could  be  got  out  were  thrown  into  the 
water  under  the  bridge,  and  then,  beginning  at  the  edges, 
the  bits  of  wreck  were  pulled,  pushed,  and  cut  out,  and 
sent  floating  away.  At  first  the  work  of  an  hour  was 
hardly  perceptible,  but  each  fresh  log  of  timber  pulled  out 
loosened  others  and  made  better  progress  possible.  When 
the  space  beneath  the  arch  was  cleared,  and  a channel  thus 
made  through  which  the  debris  could  be  floated  off;  a huge 
portable  crane,  built  on  a flat  car  and  made  for  raising  lo- 
comotive and  cars,  was  run  upon  the  bridge  over  the  arch 
and  fastened  to  the  track  with  heavy  chains.  A locomo- 
tive was  furnished  to  pull  the  rope,  instead  of  the  usual 
winch  with  a crajjk  handle.  A rope  from  the  crane  was 
fastened  by  chains  or  grapels  to  a log,  and  then  the  loco- 
motive pulled.  About  once  in  five  times  the  log  came  out. 
Other  times  the  chain  slipped  or  something  else  made  the 
attempt  a failure.  Whenever  a big  stick  came  out  men 
with  pikes  pushed  off  all  the  other  loosened  debris  that 
they  could  get  at.  Other  men  shovelled  off  the  dirt  and 
ashes  which,  cover  the  raft  so  thickly  that  it  is  almost  as 
solid  as  the  ground. 
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“ Wlien  a ten-foot-square  opening  had  been  made  back 
on  the  arch,  the  current  could  be  seen  gushing  up  like  a 
great  spring  from  below,  showing  that  there  was  a large 
body  of  it  being  held  down  there  by  the  weight  of  the 
debris.  The  current  through  the  arch  became  so  strong 
that  the  heaviest  pieces  in  the  wreck  were  carried  off 
readily  once  they  got  within  its  reach.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  laborers  are  filling  up  the  gaps  on  the  railroad 
embankment  approaching  the  bridge  in  the  north,  through 
which  the  river  had  made  itself  a new  bed,  and  the  water 
thus  dammed  back  has  to  go  through  or  under  the  raft 
and  out  by  the  bridge  arches.  This  both  buoys  up  the 
whole  mass  and  provides  a means  of  carrying  off  the 
wooden  part  of  the  debris  as  fast  as  it  can  be  loosened. 

“Meanwhile  an  attack  on  the  raft  was  being  made 
through  the  adjoining  arch  in  another  way.  A heavy 
winch  was  set  up  on  a small  island  in  the  river  seventy- 
five  yards  below  the  bridge,  and  ropes  run  from  this  were 
hitched  to  heavy  timbers  in  the  raft,  and  then  pulled  out 
by  workmen  at  the  winch.  A beginning  for  a second  open- 
ing in  the  raft  was  made  in  this  way.  One  man  had  some 
bones  broken  and  was  otherwise  hurt  by  the  slipping  of 
the  handle  while  he  was  at  work  at  the  winch  this  after- 
noon. The  whole  work  is  dangerous  for  the  men.  There 
is  twenty  feet  of  swift  water  for  them  to  slip  into,  and  tim- 
bers weighing  tons  are  swinging  about  in  unexpected  direc- 
tions to  crush  them.” 

At  least  fifty  charges  of  dynamite,  some  of  them  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  in  quantity,  had  been  discharged,  before  any 
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appreciable  loosening  of  the  mass  at  the  bridge  could  be 
perceived.  When  it  is  remembered  that  any  of  the  larger 
charges  inclosed  in  a torpedo  would  suffice  to  sink  the 
heaviest  iron-clad  war-ship,  some  notion  of  the  extraor- 
dinary mass  at  the  bridge  can  be  fancied.  At  first  it  was 
widely  bruited  about  that  with  the  large  force  of  laborers 
(afterwards  nearly  doubled)  and  the  use  of  dynamite,  the 
drift  could  be  removed  in  a week.  But  this  fallacy  was 
soon  disproved  in  practice.  A dozen  times  a day  at  fixed 
hours  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  dynamite  explosions  could 
be  heard,  and  a great  mass  of  iron,  dirt,  stones,  blackened 
fragments  of  wood,  and  lamentable  to  relate,  human  re- 
mains blown  to  shreds,  would  be  hurled  up  into  the  air  a 
hundred  feet  or  more.  So  heavy  was  the  explosions,  that 
the  massive  stone  arches  of  the  bridge  that  had  stood  im- 
movable against  the  flood  commenced  to  crumble.  The 
walls  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  too,  began  to  totter  from 
the  incessantly  repeated  shocks.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  very  large  charges  of  dynamite  was  discontinued  and 
smaller  loads  used. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  the  men 
working  in  the  raft  had  to  meet,  was  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  miles  of  telegraph  and  barbed  wire  wound  around  and 
through  the  mass,  binding  it  together  in  the  most  puzzling 
intricacy.  The  plan  first  broached  was  to  burn  this  great 
mass.  But  aside  from  the  danger  which  such  a vast  mass 
of  flame  might  cause,  the  sentiment  involved,  the  desire  to 
identify  bodies  and  give  them  honorable  burial  had  potent 
weight  in  settling  the  conclusion. 

The  shopkeepers  did  not  waste  any  time  in  reorganiz- 
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ing  their  business.  Fresh  stocks  of  goods  were  ordered 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  in  many 
instances  the  wholesale  merchants  in  these  cities  wrote  to 
their  customers  : “ Consider  your  old  accounts  with  us  as 
completely  settled.  We  will  now  start  afresh.”  Such 
splendid  examples  of  practical  sympathy  were  so  general 
that  it  was  soon  an  old  story  in  Johnstown ; yet  again,  it 
will  never  cease  to  be  an  ever  living  and  fresh  fountain 
to  warm  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  their 
kind. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  recite  the  details  of  the 
uprising  of  the  prostrate  people  from  their  awful  trouble. 
The  click  of  the  hammer  and  the  buzz  of  the  saw  were 
heard  in  every  direction  as  fast  as  the  ground  could  be 
cleared  from  the  wreck.  The  members  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  of  Eelief  donated  one  hundred  portable  houses 
and  four  hundred  more  were  contracted  for  by  the  Flood 
Eelief  Commission,  to  be  delivered  as  early  as  possible. 
Many  single  houses  were  also  put  up  by  the  merchants 
and  others  for  temporary  needs.  As  many  more  such 
houses  as  are  needed  will  be  supplied.  The  people  are 
showing  all  possible  energy  in  rehabilitating  themselves. 
In  this  they  have  been  most  wisely  helped  by  the  Flood 
Eelief  Commission,  whose  plan  has  been  to  so  dispense 
relief  funds  that  people  could  be  placed  on  their  feet  and 
helped  to  walk  alone.  From  an  interesting  article  recently 
published  by  Governor  Beaver  in  the  North  American 
Review , we  quote  some  interesting  passages,  showing  the 
methods  and  purposes  in  distributing  the  funds  furnished 
by  a pitying  world  for  a disaster,  which  an  English  paper 
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calls  the  most  terrible  that  ever  fell  at  one  time  on  a sec- 
tion of  the  English-speaking  race  : 

“ The  Executive  of  Pennsylvania,  early  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  money  named  was  likely  to  come 
into  his  hands  for  disbursement  among  the  sufferers  by 
floods  in  that  State,  sought  to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden 
of  responsibility  by  calling  to  his  aid  gentlemen  of  well- 
known  experience  in  business  and  philanthropic  work,  so 
that  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  should  not  rest  upon  his 
single  individual  judgment  or  responsibility.  It  was  early 
ascertained  also  that  with  separate  committees  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Johnstown,  Williamsport,  and  other  points, 
acting  independently  of  each  other,  and  without  knowledge 
of  disbursements  and  appropriations  made  by  each,  great 
confusion  was  likely  to  ensue,  with  probable  duplication 
and  consequent  injustice.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  the  operations  for  relief  unified  as  much  as  possible, 
and  brought  into  consistency  and  harmony.  It  was  there- 
upon determined  to  appoint  a Commission,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  various  principal  committees,  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done,  and  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  each  of  the  several  committees,  might  be 
secured  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all.  This 
Commission,  consisting  of  ten  gentlemen,  was  appointed  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  June,  and  under  its  direction  and  man- 
agement all  the  work  of  relief  throughout  the  entire  flooded 
districts  has  been  conducted. 

“ The  members  of  the  Commission  made  a personal 
examination  of  those  localities  which  were  considered  to 
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have  suffered  most  by  the  late  floods.  Supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  had  previously  been  furnished  wherever 
needed.  Where  local  committees  were  found  in  charge  of 
relief,  doing  efficient  work,  and  able  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mission with  data  upon  which  immediate  distribution  for 
the  relief  of  sufferers  could  be  made,  money  was  at  once 
appropriated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  committees, 
to  be  used  in  such  a way  as  their  judgment  might  indicate. 
A position  upon  the  Commission  was  offered  to  four  differ- 
ent gentlemen  of  Johnstown,  three  of  whom,  by  reason  of 
the  pressure  of  their  private  business,  were  unable  to 
accept  the  trust,  while  the  fourth,  who  was  injured  in  the 
flood,  was  absent  from  home,  and  has  but  lately  signified  a 
like  decision  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Being  unable  to 
secure  a representative  who  by  his  personal  knowledge 
could  acquaint  the  members  of  the  Commission  with  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  community,  and  being  without 
data  upon  which  intelligent  action  could  be  based,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  commission  reluctantly  undertook  the 
work,  and  went  to  Johnstown  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing there  and  give  personal  attention  to  the  gathering  of 
data  upon  which  the  Commission  might  act  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  committed  to  its  hands  by  a generous 
public.  It  is  believed  that  this  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, cooperating  with  the  local  committee  at  Johnstown, 
which  has  been  arduously  engaged  in  gathering  statistics, 
but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a full  report,  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  the  situation,  and  bring 
the  wants  of  the  people  more  directly  to  the  attention  of 
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the  Commission.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  preliminary 
work  is  about  completed,  and  the  losses  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley  are  so 
far  ascertained  that  intelligent  efforts  may  be  directed 
toward  their  more  substantial  relief. 

“ The  members  of  the  Commission  have  regarded,  and 
now  regard,  the  funds  at  their  command  and  disposal  as  a 
sacred  trust,  to  be  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  donors,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  meet,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  entitled  to 
receive  them.  They  regard  this  fund  as  one  which  must 
be  disbursed  upon  the  principles  of  charity,  and  not  as  an 
indemnity  for  losses  in  general  sustained  by  individuals, 
without  regard  to  their  financial  condition.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  from  each  individual 
the  amount  of  his  losses,  the  amount  saved  from  the  wreck, 
the  number  dependent  upon  him  or  her,  the  ability  to 
maintain  those  who  are  dependent,  the  relief,  if  any,  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  and  other  like  information  upon 
which  intelligent  action  can  be  based.  This  is  an  arduous 
work,  requiring  much  time,  particularly  in  a community 
whose  very  foundations  have  been  destroyed  and  which  is 
still  in  a chaotic  condition. 

******* 

“ This  great  charity  fund,  which  constitutes  a monu- 
ment to  the  generous  impulses  of  our  common  humanity, 
comes  from  many  quarters.  It  is  believed  that  every  State 
and  Territory  of  our  country  is  represented  in  it.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  north  of  us  and  those  to  the  south  of  us 
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are  also  generous  contributors  to  its  upbuilding.  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries share  in  dona-tions  to  its  fair  proportions.  A minute 
and  careful  record  of  all  the  contributions  has  been  kept, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  its  publication,  when  the  work  of  the 
Commission  is  completed,  will  show  the  source  from  which 
every  cent  has  come.  The  donation,  distribution,  and  re- 
ception of  this  fund  give  rise  to  many  problems  in  social 
science,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation,  particularly 
in  the  Conemaugh  Yalley,  raise  very  grave  questions  in  re- 
gard to  municipal  government,  which  are  full  of  interest, 
but  which  cannot  now  even  be  mentioned.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  government  of  some  seven  or 
eight  municipalities  was  for  the  time  utterly  overthrown 
and  in  chaos,  the  strength  of  our  institutions  has  been  de- 
monstrated, first,  by  the  efforts  of  the  civil  authorities  of 
Cambria  County,  in  which  the  scene  of  the  greatest  devas- 
tation lies,  and,  second,  upon  the  request  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  county,  by  the  presence  of  a small  regiment  of  troops, 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  number,  which  has  now 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

“ The  details  of  relief  upon  the  ground  at  Johnstown 
were  conducted,  first,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Committee,  and  afterwards  under  the  supervison  of  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylvania.  This  entire  work  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  this 
region,  who  are  undoubtedly  able  to  conduct  it  success- 
fully in  the  future.  The  police  work  of  the  State  will  be 
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carried  on  under  the  direction  and  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.” 

From  this  article  we  learn  that  including  money  dona- 
tions from  all  sources,  the  grand  aggregate  contributed  will 
reach  quite  $3,000,000.  This  of  course  is  independent  of 
vast  quantities  of  food-supplies  and  clothing  sent  through 
private  sources.  Such  an  estimate  provides  for  $800,000 
more  than  was  contributed  to  the  Flood  Relief  Commis- 
sion. 

The  total  registered  losses  in  the  Conemaugh  Talley  are 
between  $8,000,000  and  $9,000,000,  not  including  those  of 
the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  and 
of  such  as  did  not  register.  The  loss  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works  has  been  estimated  by  some  at  $2,000,000, 
and  by  others  as  not  more  than  $500,000.  It  is  probable 
from  the  most  conservative  opinions  that  it  will  nearly 
reach  the  larger  of  these  amounts.  The  distribution  of  the 
General  Relief  Fund  among  the  people,  has,  up  to  date, 
reached  $660,000,  which  leaves  $1,000,000  still  to  be  dis- 
tributed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a feeling  of 
profound  depression  in  the  town,  though  much  has  been 
done  to  make  the  situation  brighter.  Hundreds  have  left 
the  place,  among  those  who  had  determined  still  to  cast 
their  lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  future  city.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  finds  itself 
wanting  men,  several  hundred  positions  being  vacant. 
This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a reduction  has  been  made  and  another  is  contem- 
plated, but  many  are  known  to  have  gone  away  that  they 
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may  the  sooner  banish  from  their  minds  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  they  have  passed  and  the  impression  it  left 
on  their  minds.  Hundreds  have  left  because  nothing  but 
ruin  meets  the  eye  wherever  they  turn.  Indeed,  the  work 
yet  to  be  done  in  clearing  up  the  town  is  so  great,  and  the 
force  of  workmen  employed  so  small,  that  men  of  judg- 
ment predict  it  will  not  be  completed  till  next  summer. 

All  these  drawbacks,  including  the  small  percentage  of 
losses  likely  to  be  paid,  the  debris  covering  the  town,  wages 
reduced,  no  homes,  no  clothes,  tend  to  cause  many  of  the 
most  prominent  people  to  consider  the  future  of  Johns- 
town. There  seems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most, 
but  one  means  of  recovery,  and  that  is  to  invoke  aid  from 
the  National  Government.  It  is  understood  that  a meet- 
ing for  this  purpose  will  be  held  shortly,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  courage  of  the  people  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  result  of  that  meeting.  Should  the  prospects  not  be 
brighter  within  a short  time,  many  will  be  added  to  those 
who  have  left  Johnstown  to  seek  permanent  homes  else- 
where. 

The  Cambria  Iron  Company,  the  main  stay  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  boroughs,  began  to 
disencumber  its  works  of  wreck  and  repair  its  machinery 
almost  immediately  after  the  flood,  and  the  wrorkmen  were 
employed  without  delay  in  this  labor.  They  did  not  open 
their  mechanical  operations,  however,  to  any  general  extent 
till  after  the  first  of  July.  Crippled  as  they  were  for  the 
time,  the  officials  have  displayed  great  energy,  and  have 
been  as  generous  as  possible  in  dealing  with  their  hands. 
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As  soon  as  they  could  get  their  company  affairs  somewhat 
straightened,  a pay  day  was  announced  and  money  began 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  penniless  people.  That  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  the  old  scale  of 
wages  is  a matter  of  regret,  but  this  will  probably  be  only 
a temporary  depression. 

It  is  said  that  the  homes  of  the  new  Johnstown  will  be 
built  on  higher  ground.  The  Cambria  Company  is  matur- 
ing a plan,  which,  if  consummated,  will  be  of  value  in  re- 
lieving the  residence  portion  from  the  effect  of  future 
floods.  The  company  owns  a large  tract  of  land  on  Yoder 
Hill,  just  west  of  the  town.  It  is  proposed  to  build  an  in- 
clined plane  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a mile.  Here 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  can  be  laid  out  in  pleasant 
building  lots,  and  as  the  site  is  convenient  to  the  works,  it 
is  assumed  that  many  workmen  will  purchase  and  build 
their  houses  there. 

Whether  or  not  the  unfortunate  city  of  Johnstown  will 
ever  fully  recover  from  the  almost  unprecedented  disaster 
which  it  has  experienced  of  course  cannot  be  predicted.  The 
fact  that  the  great  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  firm  in  its  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  its  works  is  all-important.  After  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  flood  have  been  remedied  and  the  hum  of 
industry  again  resounds  in  the  Conemaugh  Yalley,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  burden  will  be  lifted  from  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  material  conditions  of  a new  prosperity 
will  have  been  established.  It  will  not  take  many  years  to 
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restore  pleasant  homes  and  completely-appointed  facilities 
of  business.  Nature  has  done  much  to  make  this  locality 
an  important  centre  of  manufacturing  industry.  All  that 
money  and  enterprise  can  accomplish  will  be  done  according 
to  present  indications. 

But  the  blows  struck  at  the  human  heart  are  sometimes 
ineffaceable  in  their  scars.  Thousands  have  lost  those  they 
loved  best,  and  for  them  Johnstown  will  always  remain  a 
vast  sepulchre  which  even  renewed  prosperity  will  not  trans- 
form. It  will  not  be  surprising,  then,  if  a large  number  of 
the  old  residents  of  the  city  should  move  away  from  such 
harrowing  memories,  and  the  new  city  should  be  largely  a 
place  populated  by  fresh  comers.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
sure.  No  such  second  disaster  can  ever  occur,  for  that 
fatal  lake  will  remain  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  blackness  and  havoc  of  the  cloud  of  misery  which 
turned  the  Conemaugh  Yalley  into  universal  mourning  has 
its  silver  lining.  The  light  of  the  world’s  charity,  love,  and 
beneficence  streams  through  its  dun  with  brilliant  rays. 
It  has  taught  another  lesson,  which  men  are  so  apt.  to  for- 
get, that  beneath  human  hardness  and  selfishness  is  a deep 
well  of  sympathy  and  fraternal  warmth  which  sends  its 
holy  and  refreshing  waters  through  the  crust  of  habit 
when  the  need  comes.  Terrible  as  the  catastrophe  has 
been,  it  has  been  a boon  to  the  world  in  a spiritual  sense. 
It  has  touched  the  hearts  of  mankind  and  impressed  on 
them  afresh  the  sweetness  of  love,  of  unselfish  kindness, 
of  beneficence,  and  of  doing  for  others  instead  of  self. 
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Shakespeare  has  summed  it  all  up  in  those  grand  lines 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Portia : 

‘ 1 The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blessed, 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ; 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  ; it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. n 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII. 

The  brilliant  description  of  “ The  Destruction  of  Pom- 
peii,” as  delineated  by  Lord  Lytton,  paints  one  of  the  world- 
renowned  convulsions  of  nature,  and  is  so  notable  of  its 
kind  that  we  venture  to  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  seems 
a fitting  termination  to  this  tragic  chronicle  : 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the 
Egyptian,  and  beheld  with  dismay  a vast  vapor  shooting 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of  a gigantic  pine- 
tree  ; the  trunk,  blackness — the  branches,  fire ! — a fire  that 
shifted  and  wavered  in  its  hues  with  every  moment,  now 
fiercely  luminous,  now  of  a dull  and  dying  red,  that  again 
blazed  terrifically  forth  with  intolerable  glare ! 

There  was  a dead,  heart-sunken  silence  ; through  which 
there  suddenly  broke  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which  was  echoed 
back  from  within  the  building  by  the  sharper  and  fiercer 
yells  of  its  fellow-beasts.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the 
Burden  of  the  Atmosphere*  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath 
to  come. 
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Then  there  arose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks  of  women  ; 
the  men  stared  at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that 
moment  they  felt  the  earth  shake  under  their  feet ; the  walls 
of  the  theatre  trembled  ; and,  beyond  in  the  distance,  they 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  roofs  ; an  instant  more,  and  the 
mountain  cloud  seemed  to  roll  toward  them,  dark  and  rapid, 
like  a torrent ; at  the  same  time,  it  cast  forth  from  its 
bosom  a shower  of  ashes  mixed  with  vast  fragments  of 
burning  stone  ! Over  the  crushing  vines,  over  the  desolate 
streets,  over  the  amphitheatre  itself  ; far  and  wide,  with 
many  a mighty  splash  in  the  agitated  sea,  fell  that  awful 
shower ! 

No  longer  thought  that  crowd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaces ; 
safety  for  themselves  was  their  sole  thought.  Each  turned 
to  fly — each  dashing,  pressing,  crushing  against  the  other. 
Trampling  recklessly  over  the  fallen ; amid  groans,  and 
oaths ‘and  prayers,  and  sudden  shrieks,  the  enormous  crowd 
vomited  itself  forth  through  the  numerous  passages. 
Whither  should  they  fly?  Some  anticipating  a second 
earthquake,  hastened  to  their  homes  to  load  themselves 
with  their  more  costly  goods,  and  escape  while  it  was  yet 
time ; others,  dreading  the  showers  of  ashes  that  now  fell 
fast,  torrent  upon  torrent,  over  the  streets,  rushed  under 
the  roofs  of  the  nearest  houses,  or  temples,  or  sheds  (shelter 
of  any  kind),  for  protection  from  the  terrors  of  the  open 
air.  But  darker,  and  larger,  and  mightier,  spread  the  cloud 
above  them.  It  was  a sudden  and  more  ghastly  Night 
rushing  upon  the  realm  of  Noon  ! 

The  cloud  which  had  scattered  so  deep  a murkiness 
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over  the  day  had  now  settled  into  a solid  and  impenetrable 
mass.  It  resembled  less  even  the  thickest  gloom  of  a night 
in  the  open  air  than  the  close  and  blind  darkness  of  some 
narrow  room.  But  in  proportion  as  the  blackness  gath- 
ered, did  the  lightnings  around  Vesuvius  increase  in  their 
vivid  and  scorching  glare.  Nor  was  their  horrible  beauty 
confined  to  the  usual  hues  of  fire ; no  rainbow  ever  rivalled 
their  varying  and  prodigal  dyes.  Now  brightly  blue  as 
the  most  azure  depth  of  a southern  sky — now  of  a livid 
and  snake-like  green,  darting  restlessly  to  and  fro  as  the 
folds  of  an  enormous  serpent — now  of  a lurid  and  intoler- 
able crimson,  gushing  forth  through  the  columns  of  smoke, 
far  and  wide,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  city  from  arch  to 
arch — then  suddenly  dying  into  a sickly  paleness,  like  the 
ghost  of  their  own  life ! 

In  the  pauses  of  the  showers,  you  heard  the  rumbling 
of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  groaning  waves  of  the  tor- 
tured sea ; or,  lower  still,  and  audible  but  to  the  watch  of 
intensest  fear,  the  grinding  and  hissing  murmur  of  the 
escaping  gases  through  the  chasms  of  the  distant  moun- 
tain. Sometimes  the  cloud  appeared  to  break  from  its 
solid  mass,  and,  by  the  lightning,  to  assume  quaint  and 
vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of  monster  shapes,  striding 
across  the  gloom,  hurtling  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanish- 
ing swiftly  into  the  turbulent  abyss  of  shade;  so  that,  to 
the  eyes  and  fancies  of  the  afrighted  wanderers,  the  unsub- 
stantial vapors  were  as  the  bodily  forms  of  gigantic  foes — 
the  agents  of  terror  and  death. 

The  ashes  in  many  places  were  already  knee-deep  ; and 
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the  boiling  showers  which  came  from  the  steaming  breath 
of  the  volcano  forced  their  way  into  the  houses,  bearing 
with  them  a strong  and  suffocating  vapor.  In  some  places, 
immense  fragments  of  rock,  hurled  upon  the  house  roofs, 
bore  down  along  the  streets  masses  of  confused  ruin,  which 
yet  more  and  more,  with  every  hour,  obstructed  the  way  ; 
and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  motion  of  the  earth  was 
more  sensibly  felt — the  footing  seemed  to  slide  and  creep 
— nor  could  chariot  or  litter  be  kept  steady,  even  on  the 
most  level  ground. 

Sometimes  the  larger  stones,  striking  against  each  other 
as  they  fell,  broke  into  countless  fragments,  emitting 
sparks  of  fire,  which  caught  whatever  was  combustible 
within  their  reach ; and  along  the  plains  beyond  the  city 
the  darkness  was  now  terribly  relieved ; for  several  houses, 
and  even  vineyards,  had  been  set  on  flames  ; and  at  various 
intervals,  the  fires  rose  sullenly  and  fiercely  against  the 
solid  gloom.  To  add  to  this  partial  relief  of  the  darkness, 
the  citizens  had,  here  and  there,  in  the  more  public  places, 
such  as  the  porticoes  of  temples  and  the  entrances  to  the 
forum,  endeavored  to  place  rows  of  torches ; but  these 
rarely  continued  long ; the  showers  and  the  winds  extin- 
guished them,  and  the  sudden  darkness  into  which  their 
fitful  light  was  converted  had  something  in  it  doubly  terri- 
ble and  doubly  impressive  on  the  impotence  of  human 
hopes,  the  lesson  of  despair. 

Frequently,  by  the  momentary  light  of  these  torches, 
parties  of  fugitives  encountered  each  other,  some  hurrying 
toward  the  sea,  others  flying  from  the  sea  back  to  the  land  ; 
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for  the  ocean  had  retreated  rapidly  from  the  shore — an 
ntter  darkness  lay  over  it,  and,  upon  its  groaning  and  toss- 
ing waves,  the  storm  of  cinders  and  rocks  fell  without  the 
protection  which  the  streets  and  roofs  afforded  to  the  land. 
Wild — haggard — ghastly  with  supernatural  fears,  these 
groups  encountered  each  other,  but  without  the  leisure  to 
speak,  to  consult,  to  advise ; for  the  showers  fell  fre- 
quently, though  not  continuously,  extinguishing  the  lights, 
which  showed  to  each  band  the  death-like  features  of  the 
other,  and  hurrying  all  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  nearest 
shelter.  The  whole  elements  of  civilization  were  broken 
up.  Ever  and  anon,  by  the  flickering  lights,  you  saw  the 
thief  hastening  by  the  most  solemn  authorities  of  the  law, 
laden  with,  and  fearfully  chuckling  over,  the  products  of 
his  sudden  gains.  If  in  the  darkness,  wife  was  separated 
from  husband,  or  parent  from  child,  vain  was  the  hope  of 
reunion.  Each  hurried  blindly  and  confusedly  on.  Noth- 
ing in  all  the  various  and  complicated  machinery  of  so- 
cial life  was  left  to  save  the  primal  law  of  self-preser- 
vation ! 

Through  this  awful  scene  did  the  Athenian  wade  his 
way,  accompanied  by  lone  and  the  blind  girl.  Suddenly, 
a rush  of  hundreds,  in  their  path  to  the  sea,  swept  by  them. 
Nydia  was  torn  from  the  side  of  Glaucus,  who,  with  lone, 
was  borne  rapidly  onward ; and  when  the  crowd  (whose 
forms  they  saw  not,  so  thick  was  the  gloom)  was  gone, 
Nydia  was  still  separated  from  their  side.  Glaucus  shouted 
her  name.  No  answer  came.  They  retraced  their  steps 
— in  vain : they  could  not  discover  her — it  was  evident 
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she  had  been  swept  along  in  some  opposite  direction  by 
the  human  current.  Their  friend,  their  preserver,  was 
lost!  And  hitherto  Nydia  had  been  their  guide.  Her 
blindness  rendered  the  scene  familiar  to  her  alone.  Accus- 
tomed through  a perpetual  night  to  thread  the  winding  of 
the  city,  she  had  led  them  unerringly  toward  the  sea-shore, 
by  which  they  had  resolved  to  hazard  an  escape.  Now, 
which  way  could  they  wend  ? all  was  rayless  to  them — a 
maze  without  a clew.  Wearied,  despondent,  bewildered, 
they,  however,  passed  along,  the  ashes  falling  upon  their 
heads,  the  fragmentary  stones  dashing  up  in  sparkles  at 
their  feet. 

“Alas!  alas!”  murmured  lone,,  “ I can  go  no  further; 
my  steps  sink  among  the  scorching  cinders.  Fly,  dearest ! 
— beloved,  fly  ! and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !” 

“ Hush,  my  betrothed  ! my  bride  ! Death  with  thee  is 
sweeter  than  life  without  thee  ! Yet,  whither — oh  ! whith- 
er, can  we  direct  ourselves  through  the  gloom  ? Already 
it  seems  that  we  have  made  but  a circle,  and  are  in  the 
very  spot  which  we  quitted  an  hour  ago.” 

“ O gods ! yon  rock — see,  it  hath  riyen  the  roof  before 
us ! It  is  death  to  move  through  the  streets  !” 

“ Blessed  lightning  ! See,  lone — see  ! the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  is  before  us.  Let  us  creep  beneath  it ; 
it  will  protect  us  from  the  showers.” 

He  caught  his  beloved  in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty 
and  labor  gained  the  temple.  He  bore  her  to  the  re- 
moter and  more  sheltered  part  of  the  portico,  and 
leaned  over  her,  that  he  might  shield  her,  with  his  own 
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form,  from  the  lightning  and  the  showers ! The  beauty 
and  unselfishness  of  love  could  hallow  even  that  dismal 
time ! 

“ Who  is  there  ?”  said  the  trembling  and  hollow  voice 
of  one  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  place  of  refuge. 
“ Yet,  what  matters  ? the  crush  of  the  ruined  world  for- 
bids us  to  be  friends  or  foes.” 

lone  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and,  with  a faint 
shriek,  cowered  again  beneath  the  arms  of  Glaucus : and 
he,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  beheld  the  cause 
of  her  alarm.  Through  the  darkness  glared  forth  two 
burning  eyes — the  lightning  flashed  and  lingered  athwart 
the  temple — and  Glaucus,  with  a shudder,  perceived  the 
lion  to  which  he  had  been  doomed  crouched  beneath  the 
pillars,  and,  close  beside  it,  unwitting  of  the  vicinity,  lay 
the  giant  form  of  him  who  had  accosted  them — the  wounded 
gladiator,  Niger. 

The  lightning  had  revealed  to  each  other  the  form  of 
beast  and  man  ; yet  the  instinct  of  both  was  quelled.  Nay, 
the  lion  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gladiator  as  for 
companionship  ; and  the  gladiator  did  not  recede  or  trem- 
ble. The  revolution  of  Nature  had  dissolved  her  lighter 


While  they  were  thus  terribly  protected,  a group  of 
men  and  women,  bearing  torches,  passed  by  the  temple. 
They  were  of  the  congregation  of  the  Nazarenes;  and  a 
sublime  and  unearthly  emotion  had  not,  indeed,  quelled 
their  awe,  but  it  had  robbed  awe  of  fear.  They  had  long 
believed,  according  to  the  error  of  the  early  Christians, 
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that  the  Last  Day  was  at  hand ; they  imagined  now  that 
the  Day  had  come. 

“ Woe  ! woe  !”  cried,  in  a shrill  and  piercing  voice,  the 
elder  at  their  head.  “ Behold  ! the  Lord  descendeth  to 
judgment ! He  maketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  men!  Woe!  ye  strong  and  mighty!  Woe  to  ye 
of  the  fasces  and  the  purple ! Woe  to  the  idolater  and  the 
worshipper  of  the  beast ! Woe  to  ye  who  pour  forth  the 
blood  of  saints,  and  gloat  over  the  death-pangs  of  the  sons 
of  God ! Woe  to  the  harlot  of  the  sea ! — woe  ! woe !” 

And  with  a loud  and  deep  chorus,  the  troop  chanted 
forth  along  the  wild  horrors  of  the  air — “Woe  to  the  har- 
lot of  the  sea ! — woe ! woe !” 

The  Nazarenes  paced  slowly  on,  their  torches  still  flick- 
ering in  the  storm,  their  voices  still  raised  in  menace  and 
solemn  warning,  till,  lost  amid  the  windings  in  the  streets, 
the  darkness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  silence  of  death 
again  fell  over  the  scene. 

There  was  one  of  the  frequent  pauses  in  the  showers, 
and  Glaucus  encouraged  lone  once  more  to  proceed.  Just 
as  they  stood,  hesitating,  on  the  last  step  of  the  portico, 
an  old  man,  with  a bag  in  his  right  hand  and  leaning  upon 
a youth,  tottered  by.  The  youth  bore  a torch.  Glaucus 
recognized  the  two  as  father  and  son — miser  and  prodigal. 

“Father,”  said  the  youth,  “if  you  cannot  move  more 
swiftly,  I must  leave  you,  or  we  both  perish !” 

“Fly,  boy,  then,  and  leave  thy  sire  !” 

“ But  I cannot  fly  to  starve ; give  me  thy  bag  of  gold !” 
And  the  youth  snatched  at  it.” 
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“Wretch  ! wouldst  thou  rob  thy  father  ?” 

“Ay!  who  can  tell  the  tale  in  this  hour?  Miser,  per- 
ish !” 

The  boy  struck  the  old  man  to  the  ground,  plucked  the  * 
bag  from  his  relaxing  hand,  and  fled  onward  with  a shrill 
yell. 

“ Ye  gods  !”  cried  Glaucus  : “ are  ye  blind,  then,  even 
in  the  dark  ?”  Such  crimes  may  well  confound  the  guilt- 
less with  the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin.  lone,  on  ! — on  !” 
Advancing,  as  men  grope  for  escape  in  a dungeon, 
lone  and  her  lover  continued  their  uncertain  way.  At  the 
moments  when  the  volcanic  lightnings  lingered  over  the 
streets,  they  were  enabled,  by  that  awful  light,  to  steer  and 
guide  their  progress ; yet,  little  did  the  view  it  presented 
to  them  cheer  or  encourage  their  path.  In  parts,  where 
the  ashes  lay  dry  and  uncommixed  with  the  boiling  tor- 
rents, cast  upward  from  the  mountain  at  capricious  inter- 
vals, the  surface  of  the  earth  presented  a leprous  and  ghast- 
ly white.  In  other  places  cinder  and  rock  lay  matted  in 
heaps,  from  beneath  which  emerged  the  half  hid  limbs  of 
some  crushed  and  mangled  fugitive.  The  groans  of  the 
dying  were  broken  by  wild  shrieks  “of  women’s  terror — now 
near,  now  distant — which,  when  heard  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness, were  rendered  doubly  appalling  by  the  crushing 
sense  of  helplessness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  perils 
around  ; and  clear  and  distinct  through  all  were  the  mighty 
and  various  noises  from  the  Fatal  Mountain ; its  rushing 
winds ; its  whirling  torrents ; and,  from  time  to  time,  the 
burst  and  roar  of  some  more  fiery  and  fierce  explosion. 
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And  ever  as  the  winds  swept  howling  along  the  street, 
they  bore  sharp  streams  of  burning  dust,  and  such  sicken- 
ing and  poisonous  vapors,  as  took  away,  for  the  instant, 
breath  and  consciousness,  followed  by  a rapid  revulsion  of 
the  arrested  blood,  and  a tingling  sensation  of  agony 
trembling  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  frame. 

“ Oh,  Glaucus  ! my  beloved  ! my  own  ! take  me  to  thy 
arms ! One  embrace ! let  me  feel  thy  arms  around  me — 
and  in  that  embrace  let  me  die — I can  endure  no  more  !” 

“ For  my  sake,  for  my  life — courage,  yet,  sweet  lone — 
my  life  is  linked  with  thine  and  see — torches — this  way ! 
Lo  ! how  they  brave  the  wind  ! Ha ! they  live  through  the 
storm — doubtless  fugitives  to  the  sea!  we  will  join  them.” 

As  if  to  aid  and  reanimate  the  lovers,  the  winds  and 
showers  came  to  a sudden  pause  ; the  atmosphere  was  pro- 
foundly still — the  mountain  seemed  at  rest  gathering,  per- 
haps, fresh  fury  for  its  next  burst : the  torch-bearers 
move  quickly  on.  “ We  are  nearing  the  sea,”  said,  in  a 
calm  voice,  the  person  at  their  head.  “ Liberty  and  wealth 
to  each  slave  who  survives  this  day  ; Courage  ! I tell  you 
that  the  gods  themselves  *have  assured  me  of  deliver- 
ance— On !” 

Redly  and  steadily  the  torches  flashed  full  on  the  eyes 
of  Glaucus  and  lone,  who  lay  trembling  and  exhausted  on 
his  bosom.  Several  slaves  were  bearing,  by  the  light, 
panniers  and  coffers,  heavily  laden;  in  front  of  them — a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand — towered  the  lofty  form  of  Ar- 
baces. 

“By  my  fathers!”  cried  the  Egyptian,  “Fate  smiles 
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upon  me  even  through  these  horrors,  and,  amid  the  dread- 
est  aspects  of  woe  and  death,  bodes  me  happiness  and 
love.  Away,  Greek  ! I claim  my  ward,  lone !” 

“ Traitor  and  murderer !”  cried  Glaucus,  glaring  upon 
his  foe,  “ Nemesis  hath  guided  thee  to  my  revenge  ! — a just 
sacrifice  to  the  shades  of  Hades,  that  now  seem  loosed  on 
earth.  Approach — touch  but  the  hand  of  lone,  and  thy 
weapon  shall  be  as  a reed — I will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb  !” 
Suddenly,  as  he  spoke,  the  place  became  lighted  with 
an  intense  and  lurid  glow.  Bright  and  gigantic  through 
the  darkness,  which  closed  around  it  like  the  walls  of  hell, 
the  mountain  shone — a pile  of  fire ! Its  summit  seemed 
riven  in  two  ; or  rather,  above  its  surface  there  seemed  to 
rise  two  monster  shapes,  each  confronting  each,  as  Demons 
contending  for  a World.  These  were  of  one  deep  blood- 
red  hue  of  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  whole  atmosphere 
far  and  wide ; but  below , the  nether  part  of  the  mountain 
was  still  dark  and  shrouded,  save  in  three  places,  adown 
which  flowed,  serpentine  and  irregular,  rivers  of  the  molten 
lava.  Darkly  red  through  the  profound  gloom  of  their 
banks,  they  flowed  slowly  on,  as  toward  the  devoted  city. 
Over  the  broadest  there  seemed  to  spring  a cragged  and 
stupendous  arch,  from  which,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell, 
gushed  the  sources  of  the  sudden  Phlegethon.  And 
through  the  stilled  air  was  heard  the  rattling  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock,  hurling  one  upon  another  as  they  were 
borne  down  the  fiery  cataracts — darkening,  for  one  instant, 
the  spot  where  they  fell,  and  suffused  the  next  in  the  bur- 
nished hues  of  the  flood  along  which  they  floated ! 
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The  slaves  shrieked  aloud,  and,  cowering,  hid  their 
faces.  The  Egyptian  himself  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot, 
the  glow  lighting  up  his  commanding  features  and  jewelled 
robes.  High  behind  him  rose  a tall  column  that  supported 
the  bronze  statue  of  Augustus ; and  the  imperial  image 
seemed  changed  to  a shape  of  fire  ! 

With  his  left  hand  circled  round  the  form  of  lone — 
with  his  right  arm  raised  in  menace,  and  grasping  the 
stylus  which  was  to  have  been  hm  weapon  in  the  arena,  and 
which  he  still  fortunately  bore  about  him,  with  his  brow 
knit,  his  lips  apart,  the  wrath  and  menace  of  human  pas- 
sions arrested,  as  by  a charm,  upon  his  features,  Glaucus 
fronted  the  Egyptian ! 

Arbaces  turned  his  eyes  from  the  mountain — they 
rested  on  the  form  of  Glaucus!  He  paused  a moment: 
“Why,”  he  muttered,  “should  I hesitate?  Did  not  the 
stars  foretell  the  only  crisis  of  imminent  peril  to  which  I 
was  subjected  ? — Is  not  that  peril  past?” 

“The  soul,”  cried  he  aloud,  “can  brave  the  wreck  of 
worlds  and  the  wrath  of  imaginary  gods  ! By  that  soul 
will  I conquer  to  the  last ! Advance  slaves ! — Athenian, 
resist  me,  and  thy  blood  be  on  thine  own  head  ! Thus, 
then,  I regain  lone !” 

He  advanced  one  step — it  was  his  last  on  earth  ! The 
ground  shook  beneath  him  with  a convulsion  that  cast  all 
round  upon  its  surface.  A simultaneous  crash  resounded 
through  the  city,  as  down  toppled  many  a roof  and  pillar ! 
the  lightning,  as  if  caught  by  the  metal,  lingered  an  in- 
stant on  the  Imperial  Statue — then  shivered  bronze  and 
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column ! Down  fell  the  ruin,  echoing  along  the  street,  and 
riving  the  solid  pavement  where  it  crashed  ! The  prophecy 
of  the  stars  was  fulfilled ! 

The  sound — the  shock,  stunned  the  Athenian  for  sev- 
eral moments.  When  he  recovered,  the  light  still  illumined 
the  scene — the  earth  still  slid  and  trembled  beneath ! lone 
lay  senseless  on  the  ground ; but  he  saw  her  not  yet — his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a ghastly  face  that  seemed  to  emerge, 
without  limbs  or  trunk,  from  the  huge  fragments  of  the 
shattered  column — a face  of  unutterable  pain,  agony,  and 
despair  ! The  eyes  shut  and  opened  rapidly,  as  if  sense 
were  not  yet  fled  : the  lips  quivered  and  grinned — then 
sudden  stillness  and  darkness  fell  over  the  features,  yet 
retaining  that  aspect  of  horror  never  to  be  forgotten  1 
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